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THE DAY-DREAM OF GEORGE VANSITTART: AND ITS 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “SEVEN YEARS IN THE WEDDED LIFE OF A ROMAN 
CATHOLIC,” THE * GOLDEN ERA,” ETC. 


I. 


Ir was in the spring of a year not very far removed from us, that a 
group of human beings—or it may be more correct to say several grou 
for numbers were scattered about—stood in a wild-logking but beautiful 
district of Ireland. Human beings they were ; sent into the world by 
the same God who has made us all, and endowed, as we are, with a living 
soul ; yet as they huddled there, crouching beneath hedges, lying motion- 
less on the ground, or standing erect and hurling defiance, both with 
looks and tongue, around, they scarcely looked human. To the first 
glance of the eye, the scene they presented was a mass of dirt, 
nakedness, disease, and famine: a | these were not the worst features. 
Every evil passion that neglect, misery, and the most abject ignorance 
engender, might be traced in many of the countenances. For that divine 
part of them, the living spirit, had been left to its own evil training, and 
to the companionship and example of beings such as they were. And 
they had grown from youth to age, ay, many to the verge of the grave, 
knowing not that for the thoughts, passions, sins of which that soul was 
guilty, it was fast hastening on to a day when it must render up a dread 
account of what it had done in the body. 

Yet how could it be that these staghe were in so lamentable a state of 
spiritual darkness, when they were under the care of Father Phelim, 
and attended his chapel for mass, some of them at least, every Sabbath- 
day? What Father Phelim pretended to teach them I cannot tell ; what 
he did teach them I know less: but I do know, that of the fruzts of pure 
religion they had none; they knew not such by name. If you think 
this state of things existed not, you are wrong; if you deem that it does 
not still exist, go into many parts of Ireland and see and judge for your- 
selves. 

The moral and physical existence of this ill-fated race of re was 
not-in a more happy condition. The effects of the years of famine had 
not yet passed, and Ireland, especially in the part of it alluded to here, 
was in a deplorable state. To form an adequate idea of the existence her 
ill-fated children were condemned to drag out, would be impossible, unless 
their sufferings had been actually witnessed. The workhouses were full 
to overflowing—it may almost be said to suffocation—and of out-door 
relief there was none; there were not sufficient supplies to furnish it. 
No bread came out of the Unions, but plenty of coffins: as to the sinking 

r outside, they buried their fast-accumulating dead how they could. 
Yet there were broad rich lands around. Could not these be cultivated, 
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and so furnish employment and food for this famishing race? And there 
were shoals upon shoals of what are called able-bodied men upon it, who 
only wanted work and sustenance to render them able-bodied in truth. 
Could not these men have been placed to till the ground, so that it might 
yield its increase ? Sitting comfortably at our ease here at a distance, we 
may ask why was, or is, not this done, and why the other? But had we 
been upon the spot then, we might have hesitated in dismay ere putting 
the question. iar) of ejection and ruin were visible everywhere ; 
bw lying unproductive, and suffered to run to waste; burnt cabins, 
unroofed huts. They told a long tale—a tale that might have extended 
back for years. It spoke of absenteeism—of neglect from those who 
ought to a encouraged and sustained—of reckless expenditure—of 
forced extortion—of the overbearing of agents and middlemen—of 
wretched management—of an industrious peasantry, sinking into a far 
worse state than were their lord's dogs, and who would have devoured 
ravenously the meats those dainty dogs rejected. Ruin, nothing but 
ruin, stalked around, and apparently irretrievable. The estate was now 
up for sale, but what recked that despairing crew gathered there’ who 
should be its buyer. Curses, more deep than loud, were all that just now 
could be heard from them. They threw their naked skeleton arms 
about and cursed away—a sort of general curse; the authorities of the © 
workhouse, the British Government, British laws, and especially all the 
members of the British Parliament, save the Irish Catholic representa- 
tives. Great Britain’s sovereign did not wholly escape; and, coming 
nearer home, they wound up with a few oaths at the British soldiers thén 
in Ireland, and a great many at the local police. A more repulsive sight 
than they presented in these moments was never witnessed on earth ; 
the wildest race of savages that ever peopled the wildest tracts of Jand, 
could not have inspired to the eye more abhorrence and disgust. ' But 
did God create them so? No, no. He created them as He has created 
the more favoured inhabitants of these enlightened lands—with fair 
forms, and noble intellects, and human and teachable hearts.’ An un- 
happy chain of circumstances, which they could not control, a pernicious 
apart and wretched management in more ways than one, had reduced 
them to it. And there they were now—foodless, houseless, shelterless, 
untaught; lying together on the ground as do the lowest animals, and 
neglected as such; and there was not one man in all Ireland who took 
the trouble to ascertain whether those hearts had become radically despi- 
cable in the struggle, or if something Christian might not be left in them 
vet. 
, The yoices sunk into silence, and many of those stretched on ‘the 
ground arose as a carriage containing three gentlemen bowled rapidly 
up. It slackened its pace as it neared them : the road was none of the 
best; and, the postboy finally stopped his horses, for he could not drive 
over the dark forms still lying there. One of the gentlemen—and 
though by far the youngest in age, he appeared to be the principal— 
leaned from the carriage window, a contraction’ of ‘pain shading his open 
and commanding countenance, as his looks gathered on the scene around. 
‘Have you no better resting-place than this, my ftiends?” he asked, 
in a kindly tone. ar 7" | 
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There was. no answer ; but alow growl, whose tone spoke defiance, 
broke from some of the men. 

Have they—the sick there,” he returned, pointing to a group, whose 
ashy, drawn countenances betrayed the suffering state they were in— 
“have they no shelter, no other ‘a than the open air?” 

_“ Hear to him!” uttered one, a tall, bold, but terribly emaciated man, 
whose whole bearing spoke ferocity. ‘“ Hear to him!” he repeated, turn- 
ing to his fellow-men; “this is the way they come to mock us. After 
gunding us down for years and years, each year worse than the last, and 

ringing famine upon us, till our natural strength and energy are wasted, 
and we sink away by handsful, and letting us see our children die before 
our eyes, and taking the work out of our hands, and sacking our homes 
over our heads, and destroying our country,—they parade, mockingly, up 
in their fine carriages, these foreigners, and say, ‘ How is it ye be without 
food and shelter?’ Drive on with ye; and if ye want something to 
speed ye on yere way, take some curses; they'll follow ye in plenty.” 

He, the former spokesman, resumed. ‘They were soothing words it 
would seem, and he spoke in a soothing tone; but a storm of oaths in- 
terrupted him, drowning his voice, and a frightfully discordant yell 
arose, amidst which the postilion, untold, touched his horses, and drove 
carefully on. 

“It 1s of no use, sir,” observed the stouter of his two companions, 
who had been coiled up in a corner of the carriage ; ‘sympathy with 
such hardened wretches is worse than thrown away. I kept close, for if 
they had seen me, it is hard to say if they would not have attacked the 
carriage. I had a deal to do with them in my former capacity as agent, 
and I can assure you the most stringent treatment was not sufficient to 
manage them.”’ 

** Did you ever try the opposite course?” inquired the younger gen- 
tleman. 

‘* Opposite course for hem!” and the ex-agent laughed an incredu- 
lous laugh as he spoke; ‘‘ you don’t know them, sir.” 

* Do you mean to tell me that these men would not work under en- 
couraging circumstances, or that those herds of children there, trained to 
usefulness and morality, would not become as faithful and efficient 
labourers as any we can boast of in England ?” 

“ But we are talking, sir, of what is done, not of what might be,” was 
the agent’s reply, “All the training they get now is from the local 
priests. And between ourselves, sir, these priests do three parts of the 
mischief ; yes, I do say it, though I am a Catholic myself. They excite 
their flock to discontent, and all sorts of evil; and as for improvement, 
either of the Jand or the people, their utmost endeavours are used to keep 
that down.” 

“ How do you account for that ?” 

‘The animosities of the priesthood are so great—pardon the remark 
—against England, and knowing—or, at least, believing—that from the 
sister country must spring the remedies which will eventually restore 
Ireland to prosperity, they naturally endeavour to counteract all im- 
provement. I speak of the priesthood as a body; there are, of course, 


individual exceptions.” 
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“ of the source of this animosity,” inquired the Englishman, “whence 
is it 

“That she is a Protestant country. This is the chief source, but 
there ara other minor ones.” 

The carriage continued its way, and, ere long, drew up before the 
= of a large but half-ruined mansion. Doors were broken, windows 
shattered, outbuildings dilapidated. A case of greater neglect could 
searcely be witnessed. The gardens and pleasure-grounds bore the ap- 
pearance of waste land, and the same scene of neglect extended itself for 
miles and miles. Hedging, ditching, draining, felling, fencing! what a 
field for labour presented itself to the eye!—and few could doubt that 
such labour oil be amply repaid. 

But a few minutes after the carriage was out of sight of the Irish, 
two priests came suddenly upon the scene. One was their customary 

tor, Father Phelim, the other was known to the people as Father 
Nicholas. The latter made occasional visits to the parish—one every two 

or so—and as he was always treated with the greatest deference by 
Father Phelim, it may be he kay he held a higher preferment, and 
was, perhaps, a sort of overlooker. Father Phelim himself was a good- 
humoured, easy little body, seolding his flock very little, and finding fault 
with few. Provided he and his “niece,” who kept house for him, were 
left alone quietly in the residence dignified with the name of the “ Priest’s 
House,” he interfered but little with them. The whole mass—those who 
were capable of it—rose from their slouching positions at the appearance 
of their pastors, reverently greeting them. 

“ Who were those parties ?” inquired Father Nicholas, pointing in the 
direction which the chaise had taken. 

Many a scowl gathered around, and many a voice uttered the word, 
“ English.” 

“It took the road to the great house,” continued one; “maybe they 
are thinking to look at the land.” 

“Never let them become your masters, my children,” exclaimed Father 
Nicholas, the excitement of anger knitting up his brow; “never let it 
be said that a faithful Catholic population was lorded over by a Pro- 
testant despot. Erase from the surface of your soil these odious anoma- 
lies; they would sap our faith, destroy our salvation, Jead your children 
to be their slaves and serfs. Never, until these Protestants—these chil- 
dren of the devil—shall be rooted out from amongst us, will Ireland 
regain peace, and you prosperity. Let it be your care, the thwarting of 
these Protestants—let it be your continued theme, at uprising and down- 
sitting, the hatred you must cherish to these heretics. Come to the 
chapel on Sunday, my children, all of ye that are able. We will make 
this theme the subject of our discourse, and give you advice upon it.” 

The exemplary priest moved away, followed by Father Phelim. A 
murmur of thankful applause followed them from the suffering groups ; 
but they had spoken not a word in pity of those sufferings, or given any 
hope that they would be mitigated. 

he chaise had stopped before the great gates—if anything so dilapi- 
dated could deserve the name—and the three gentlemen alighted and 
walked up to the dwelling, the agent producing a key from his pocket 

















which opened the hall-doors. The younger, and chief of the party, was 
George Vansittart. He had come to look over the estate, with a view 
torits purchase. The ex-agent had been appointed to show the place ; 
and the third gentleman was Mr. Vansittart’s solicitor: 

“ Years ago—it must now be ten,” observed Mr. Vansittart, in the 
course of the day—‘ when I was a very young man, I came to this place 
on a visit to its proprietor, Lord Spendall. It struck me as being a per- 
fect Eden, or, at least, that it might be made such. I saw things of 
course with the warmth of colouring which belongs only to the morni 
of life; and it may be that the regret for the rack and ruin to whi 
yg “ty reanite then fast hastening, endowed its natural beauties with 
a deeper c Ma 

“I remember it, sir,” interposed the t. “Lord Spendall’s visits 
here were not so many as to make the jendiloction of them difficult.” 

“What think you?” inquired Mr. Vansittart of his lawyer, as they 
stood together on the lawn some hours later. 

“Tt is a fair field ; the materials are here in abundance, but—the 
working! With English labourers, indeed-———” 

“ No,” interrupted Mr. Vansittart. “Those wretched men that we 
passed this morning have grown upon the soil, and I, for one, will never 
add insult to injuries by bringing hither strangers to usurp their places.” 

“ You will never tame them,” observed the agent. 

“If I come here I shall try it,” was the rejoinder of Mr. Van- 
sittart. 

“T believe, sir,” observed the agent, “ you have now seen all.” 

“‘T have seen quite sufficient,” returned Mr. Vansittart. “A few 
days for consideration, and then for the decision.” 

* Will it be out of place, sir,” resumed the agent, “if I presume, at 
this stage of the proceedings, to speak a word for myself? Should you 
become the proprietor of the estate, you will be wanting an agent 
here; may I hope that my attention to the interests of my former em- 
ployers, and the testimonials I hold from them, will plead with you in 
my favour?” 

* 4 shall not require an agent,” replied Mr. Vansittart. 

“ Sir?” 

‘* Should the estate become mine, I shall be my own agent—live upon 
the spot, and direct the working of my plans.” 

The agent’s countenance expressed unqualified surprise, and he an- 
swered, a smile breaking his lips, 

“J will give you three months, sir, to try that, but you may rely upon 
it that before those three months are elapsed, you will have been worried 
back to England in disgust.” 

Some days later, a young and gentle woman stood at one of the front 
windows of an elegant mansion at the west-end of London, looking from 
time to time anxiously towards the road. But the hours went on, and 
whoever she was expecting came not. The dusk of the early spring 
evening was speedily growing into darkness, and, with a slow step, she 
turned from the windows, and stirred the fire into a blaze. 

At that very moment, even as she held the polished poker in her hand, 
certain sounds smote upon her ear. A carriage had driven up; the hall- 
door was opened ; a step was heard ascending the stairs—the quick, 
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active. step of Geo Vansittart,...He closed the door behind him, and 
held his wife to his heart; a better and a truer one never beat. 

Oh, George, I have been pdlang ie you these two hours! !” she 
murmured, 

The train was behind ; its time, Lucy. ‘eee you dined ?” 

»“ Of course/not., | I waited for you.” | 

“ And the children, my love, Ra are they ?”’ 

She went to the bell ao pnt it twice. . It, was the nurse’s signal. 
Poor little things! the hour for oa thsir coming down to dessert was past, 
and they had been waiting impatiently. Nurse carried the youngest, but 
the other three jumped. about their papa, struggling noisily for the first 
kiss, |. Four vate children they were, and with dispositions as tractable 
as their forms were fair. It was a pleasant sight—a domestic scene that 

ou would be puzzled to see out of England. The_ nurse,, being sent by 
en mistress to fetch some letters from another room, had placed the baby 
upon the gronnd, and there it sat, crowing, and knocking its coral and 
bells against the carpet; whilst Mr. Vansittart, breaking from the little 
arms that entwined him, raised the infant from the carpet, and caressingly 
tossed and played with it. The fire threw its cheerful, gloy upon the 
group, and Mrs. Vansittart looked on, her heart. throbbing with holy 
affection, and her eyes glistening. Tears rise unbidden at these moments 
—moments that can only be known by a happy wife and mother. 

They were again in the same room later in the evening, George Van- 
sittart and his'wife. He had been giving her the particulars of his 
Irish journey--rhis observations and his opinions. , He did not, conceal 
from her the wearing crossings and. difficulties he pope sextainly have 
to surmount in the onset: but he dwelt fondly upon the good that would 
~ raver effected, and the reward that must in time be his. . A fair 

es pate estate—a contented and attached peasantry, those un- 

y sons'of the soil, whom he had now seen in all, the miseries of 
bene t and want, restored to days of peace-—the approbation of a Saag 
conscience, and the hope that his example would induce others like him- 
self to try. the same experiment, and so, rescue some, small portion of 
Ireland from the abyss into which she had sunk, 

“ Then you have finally decided in the affirmative ?’’ his wife remarked. 

“I have fully discussed the scheme with my lawyer and the agent,” 
he replied, “and have deliberated much, upon it, myself, and weighed 
it in al its beari 

“‘ And your decision, George 2" she asked again. 

‘To, enter upon it atonce. Lucy, this has been my Day -Dream for 
Yea” lor yiy ) 

II. 


Dee, months went on—it may be; four or five—and wonderful altera- 
tions and i 4mproyements had been set on foot on the estate, which, as a 
substitute for its real name, we will call Balmayne... The‘ finest pug’ 

soul of 


in the world,” that portion of them, atleast, indigenous to the 


rer had. been, f ghomefully bitter, and hestileitt a yi but, Sa 


had en the rir overcome their, pi entpay y,,., Co mfort, pad reli 
had, pire = ll out, to, Hon —relief: fi rom__the 
ample means and ‘and liberal Hier bend Ts Vangittart, hey were beginning 
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now to comprehend that a kind, considerate master, days passed in 
labour for which they were equitably remunerated, wholesome cabius, a 
warm hearth, food every day, renewed health, and judicious encourage- 
ment and counsel, were not bad substitutes for dintnmak famine, 
disease, ill-feeling, and cursing, although the author of all this change 
was a Protestant and an Englishman. Father Nicholas had left for a 
distant part of Ireland long before Mr. Vansittart’s arrival ; and though 
Father Phelim did rave a Tittle at first, and conjure his flock, with tears 
in his eyes, never to accept a penny from, or do a stroke of work for, 
this alien, yet when he saw, with the gradual change, how much less of 
troublesome complaints there were, and how many more pennies came 
in to iim at the Sunday mass, he made a pause in his urging and abuse. 
It cannot be supposed he became a convert himself to the new plans, 
but he did Jearn to look approvingly upon the good order and comfort 
ensured by their working, so far as silently to withdraw all marks of 
disapprobation, and let things take their course. Neither had Mr. 
Vansittart disregarded the moral reformation of his poor dependents, or 
the salutary training of their children. Schools had been instituted for 
the latter, provided with suitable teachers; and the acquaintance they 
had formerly made with much that was bad, was being, as far as pos- 
sible, counteracted. ~ 

It was a contrast suggestive of much serious thought, the evening 
which witnessed the arrival of Mrs. Vansittart and her children, and the 
day when’ her husband had driven up, accompanied by his solicitor and 
the agent, to look at the estate. Then the starving mob had hooted and 
scoffed at the new comers, the ‘chaise’ perhaps narrowly escaping an 
attack : but now, as Mrs. Vansittart’s carriage drove in sight, and she 
sat in it by the side of her husband, who had gone to the coast to meet 
her, these same men desisted from their several employments, and with 
happy countenances and pleasant words of greeting waved their shaggy 
hats over their heads, and prayed openly, one and all, for a blessing upon 
her—upon her and Mr. Vansittart. 

“T will look about me a little, now,” she said to her husband, as she 
alighted from the carriage. 

‘You ‘are not too tired, Lucy ?” 

““No, tio ; just a few paces. I am anxious to see the place.” 

He walked with her. ‘ By its aspect now,” he observed, “ you must 
not judge of what the estate will be. It has been made to look a little 
less like a wilderness, and that is all as yet.” 

“But I see nothing of the extreme desolation you spoke of, George,” 
she observed, in the progress of their walk, “or of the wretchedness of 
the people.” 1} 

_“ That has been remedied, Lucy. I could not expect these men to 
work for me with a will, until they had a decent cabin to put their ‘heads 
into at night, and a meal to eat in it. Had these ameliorations not been 
tequired, the out-door improvements would have been by now more for- 
ward. But we get on very well.” Fa 

“ How ‘do you find them—these men? They look rough.” 

“The purest diamond wears the roughest surface—is there’ not such 
a sa ring?” he' added, smiling. “When you are acquainted with these 
Irishmen, Luéy, you will judge as 1 do—that ‘they ate faithfal’ and wairth- 
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hearted ; and, where they are attached, industrious. I could not wish a 
They = aoiied f 

“ seem to you, if we may judge by their actions and 
looks as we pass,” she observed. iy Sag 
“They are so. I had a world of trouble at first. I believe one with 
less patience or less hope than I had would have given up the struggle in 
despair. The difficulty was to convince them that I had as much their 

in view as I had my own. They looked upon me as their most 
itter enemy, and could not be brought to understand or to imagine that 
I could be anything else.” 

“That feeling has been overcome?” she asked, anxiously. 

“ Quite—quite. How could it be otherwise, doing for them what I 
have done? There is not a body of labourers on any estate in England, 
Lucy, who need be more contented than these.” 

“ What buildings are those?” inquired Mrs. Vansittart, pointing to 
some whose view they had just come upon. 

“‘ They are the schools,’ replied her husband. ‘I wrote you word I 
had ished them.” 

“ And are they well attended ?” 

** Now they are. At first there was a strong prejudice against them, 
but when the few whose children came, told how much more tractable 
and better these children were daily becoming, it induced others to join ; 
and now we have nearly all. These things cannot be accomplished in a 
day, Lucy ; it takes time and conviction to subdue long-standing pre- 


“ Do you interfere with their religion ?” 

“ Oh, ,no! I did not come to sow discord in the country.” 

“ Yet, in the Roman Catholic religion there are grievous errors,’’ she 
said, timidly. 

“« My dear wife,” he answered, “true religion may be embodied in 
these words : ‘ To be good, and to do good.’ Whatever errors there may 
be in a man’s creed, if he so will it, they are no errors tohim. There 
are good Catholics, as well as good Protestants, who seek to do their 
duty to God and to their neighbour. To be good, and to do good. It 
is this religion which we strive to inculcate upon these hitherto neglected 
children, but we interfere not with the faith they have inherited from 
their forefathers.” 

“ Ever sound-judging and considerate, George,” she whispered, pressing 
his arm; “ever, ever right.” 

They stood together upon the rising ground of the lawn, on their 
return, before entering their residence. The beams of the sun were 
sinking in the west, but its golden light still lingered over the lands. 
It was a lovely scene—a scene full of promise and hope for the future. 

“The work can scarcely be said to be begun,” he remarked to his 
wife, leaning on the low, ornamental iron gate, which opened from the 
lawn. on the western side of the house, and ing around him, “In 
a twelvemonth’s time from this, Lucy, you will not know the place.” ° 

She did not speak, but stood there silently by his side, acquieseing in 
wn Life holds forth prospect, Lucy,” h ed, takin 

“Li to us a bri Lucy,” he continued, taking 
her hand, that it might rest me “To rescue this fine estate from 
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ruin, and cultivate it that it may yield its increase; to elevate its un- 
happy people from the excess of misery and degradation, and lead them 
to usefulness and peace; to train their children to serve ours when we 
shall be no more, and to teach ours, <a Saw A and example, how to 
repay and sustain for ever these, their dependents; and to know that in 
the end, when we are laid upon our dying beds, we shall have it in our 
wer to thank God for His mercy in having enabled us to live here a 
e of usefulness. Think not I was a visionary enthusiast, my dear wife, 
when I said that for years this had been my Day-Dream.” 


III. 


THE twelvemonth spoken of by George Vansittart flew by, and once 
more he stood with his wife in a room which overlooked the lands. The 
change he had so fondly anticipated had indeed taken place, and the 
estate was now flourishing and prosperous. All his plans had been well 
carried out. Buildings had been reared, unsightly or useless ones taken 
down, and the land had been drained, dug, fenced, planted, sown, and 

And for him who had accomplished this, what reward was 
there? Even that which he had promised himself: the blessing of a 
good conscience, at peace with God, and with the world; the knowledge 
that he was pursuing the path of usefulness, and fulfilling his duties to 
the best of his abilities; and the satisfaction of seeing that he had 
diffused happiness to scores of his fellow-creatures, who, without his 
help, would probably have sunk under their intolerable burdens. Oh! 
that Ireland could find a few more, such as he, to hasten to her rescue ! 

Mr. Vansittart stood there at the window, pointing out to his wife 
the glowing appearance of the harvest fields, and what a fine luxuriance 
seemed to rest universally on the plains. It was some weeks since she 
saw the prospect from that commanding window. She had but recently 
risen from a sick bed, for another child had been added to their family. 
He had passed his arm round her, to support her still delicate frame, and 
they remained together, gazing on the smiling promise of plenty, which, 
but for Mr. Vansittart, had never been seen there. 

‘See, Lucy,” he observed to his wife, as two dark forms 
rapidly across the land in the distance, ‘‘ there goes Father Phelim, and 
some one with him.” 
ae nother priest, I think,” she answered ; “at least, it looks so from 
It was another priest. About half an hour previously, who should 
arrive in the territory of Balmayne, at the house of the parish priest, after 
more than eighteen months’ absence, but Father Nicholas. Heavens, 
what a terrible rage he was in! In vain Father Phelim shook, and 
eowered, and deprecated, and invented a heap of stories to secure his own 
apostacy s for so the senior father designated his having suffered his 
flock to become contented servants of the Protestant—this new Mr. 
Vansittart. All to no purpose. Father Nicholas stormed, and raved, 
and cursed. Cursed ?—a priest curse? He did. He cursed Mr. Van- 
sittart with a thousand curses; he cursed the whole race of Protestants ; 
and, more still, he bestowed a share of expletives upon Father Phelim 
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himself; and finally, taking his Pret Arai he rushed out of the house, 
éommanding Father Phelim to follow him. 

Look’ you,” he rayed, as they walked along, “ means must be put in 
foree to stop''this ‘pernicions state of things. A faithful Catholic flock 
lorded over by a Protestant master, and attached’ to him; fed by his 
hand, ‘and ready to lick it, as does a hound! What would’ become of 
Ireland’s independence—of Ireland’s long-tried faith? What would 
eventually become of us, her slaving but faithful priesthood, if these ex- 
amples are to multiply in the land? Instead of fostering their natural 
hatred to Protestants and to Englishmen, and exhorting them untiring] 
to hunt them out of the island, or never to rest until it is Ladi lished: 
you have suffered their feeling for this new comer to change its nature 
and ripen into love.” , 

 It—it—was what they got : the benefits—the food and the fuel—and 
the kind treatment,” panted Father Phelim, not knowing what to say, or 
where to turn, from the angry and crimsoned countenance of his provoked 
superior, and wishing he could sink into the ground, or take a soaring 
flight over the hills, as the birds did, or else that he was safe at home 
with his “niece,” locked up in some corner cupboard, where the eyes and 
voice of old Nicholas could not penetrate—“ it was all that which made 
the flock turn to him with kindliness.” 

* Of course it was that,” screamed Father Nicholas ; “ do you take me 
for as great a fool as yourself, not to know what it was? And for that 
very reason you should have counteracted his plans. A people sunk in 
famine will not be long in attaching themselves to those who raise them 
into plenty. You should have thwarted this man and his measures.” 

“ How could I thwart them?” humbly pleaded Father Phelim. “I 
did all in my power, but I could not stop bis buying the estate, and set- 
ting the men to work on it. I could not stop the bread and the meat 
which he gave, and the erecting of cabins, and the paying for their labour, 
and all the rest of it. And—and—as for the schools,” proceeded Fatlier 
Phelim, conscious that there lay the worst grievance, “they teach nothing 
in them that can undermine their faith.” 

“You fool! you utter fool!” stuttered Father Nicholas, provoked be- 
yond all bounds ; “ don’t they teach them to be good and moral? Don’t 
they teach them to be thinking and reasoning beings ? Let them once 
become this, and our absolute rule is over for ever.” 

“T don’t think these low Irish can be made reasoning beings,” depre- 
cated Father Phelim, praying that his reverend compeer might be sud- 
denly taken with the cholera, or any other malady that would deprive 
him of his tongue. ©‘ Their natures are so thoroughly-——” 

A blighting curse interrupted him, and the voice of Father Nicholas 
hissed harshly in his ear. 

‘* Were there no other means to undermine the influence of this vain 
Englishman, you should have resorted to the last: that was in your 
power.” 

The younger priest’s face became a glowing red, and he turned his 
eyes, for the first time, full upon his superior. 

“ A denunciation should have been hurled against him, this George 
Vansittart ; he should have been cursed from the altar—as he must 
be now !” 
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Father Phelim’s limbs shook a little, while the dread whisper of his 
companion rang in his ear. He was a kind-hearted man by nature, and 
had never yet heard the denunciation of a Lire without a shudder. But 
he neither x say nor remonstrated : he dared not have done either, ner 
was it in his line of duty. 

‘* Denounced from the altar,” repeated Father Nicholas, as if it gra- 
tified him to dwell upon the theme, ‘and that without delay. Ido not 
leave the place until I see the work accomplished.” 

He strode on with giant strides, Father Phelim’s short, legs. trotting 
after him, on the run, , They entered the first cabin they came to, whieh 
was inhabited by a family bearing the name of Fitzgerald. _They were 
somewhat superior, at least the wife was, to most, of the labourers.; In 
early life she had been assistant lady’s maid to the Countess of Spendall, 
had resided with the family in England, and she had infused a dash of 
refinement (comparatively speaking) into her home, and brought. up her 
children in a better manner than is customary with Irishwomen. in, her 
class of life. For the husband, he was a good-humoured, easy man, in- 
clined to be idle, and, when he could get it, given to whisky. There 
were three children.. The eldest, Mary, had married and gone to reside 
with her husband at a distance ; but he died within the first year, aud, she 
came back to her parents: the second daughter had been taken by Mrs. 
Vansittart as laundry-maid, and the third child, a boy, was, not yet 
thirteen. ; 

As the priests,entered the cabin, the lad was seated on a stool reading 
from a book which he held upon his knee, and his sister leaned over his 
shoulder, partly reading with him, partly setting him right. when he 
mispronounced the long or hard English words, They both, with the 
mother, rose dutifully at the presence of their reverences. 

‘What book is that?” inquired Father Nicholas, after hearing from, 
the woman that Ned, as she styled her husband, had not yet come in 
from labour. ) 

“‘ It is a—a—book,” stammered the boy, somewhat alarmed ,at the 
aspect of Father Nicholas. 

‘“‘T see it is a book,” repeated the holy father, ‘‘ Read me the 
title.” 

«<The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 

The priest had been in the remains of a passion before, but it was now 
augmented into as great a one as it was possible for a holy man to go 
intv. He'turned a withering look upon the unhappy Father Phelim,,,, , 

‘Ts this the care you take of your flock ?” he exclaimed, his lips livid 
with rage, although the tones of his voice were low and measured. **, Who} 
permitted this to fall into thein hands ?’’ nuiwild 4 

‘How did you become possessed of this book?” reiterated. Father 
Phelim, holding the culprit, the boy, at arm’s length, and imitating the 
harsh tones of his superior as cleverly as he could,“ Who gaye it, you?” 

“My sister,” sobbed the boy, nearly frightened to death. r 

“So! It was your doings!” uttered Father Phelim, turning, to, the 
young woman with one of the most indignant looks he,could put.on. ..,. 

“ Nat. her,” broke in the;lad._; ‘‘ The one; what, is at, the, big, house.” 

“« The book is a good book,” said, Mary, timidly, ,,[t;contains-—--7 
‘‘ But not for indiscriminate readers—not for the ignorant,” interrupted: 
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Father Nicholas, fiereely. ‘The volume, properly expounded to you b 
ourselves, would be productive of but fs doctrines, read by you, 
with your own interpretation of might bring perdition. d it 
over to me.” 

The boy obeyed, and Father Nicholas took possession of the Testa- 
ment. Never let me hear of your touching one again !” he exclaimed ; 
“you must do penance for this. And for you,” he continued, turning to 
the mother, “ be more wary for the future. Ask yourself whether it is 

ible that you can be numbered with the faithful, thus to peril the 
souls of your children. ‘The one sent to live and serve out her days 
amongst our enemies, the heretics ; the minds of the others perverted by 
the doctrines these heretics promulgate.” 

The woman, by way of atonement, set up a sort of semi-howl, much 

ised amongst the Irish. 

“Send your husband up to me at nine to-night, at his reverence, 
Father Phelim’s,”’ concluded the priest, as he left the cabin, after motion- 
ing Father Phelim, with awfully black looks, to pass out first. 

And Father Phelim was conscious he deserved them; for, had not his 
want of watchfulness caused a copy of Our Saviour’s Testament to find its 
way to the private reading of his submissive flock? Dangerous study! 

hey entered the next cabin, and then the next, and so on in succes- 
sion; not all that day, but by the next, every cabin had been visited, and 
every male head of it seen. Loud, and hot, and angry was the con- 
verse of Father Nicholas with those Irishmen, as he spoke away in their 
native tongue. Against whatever he may have uttered, there was no 
appeal; a Roman Catholic dares not gainsay, or dissent from, the argu- 
ments of his priest, or altempt to disobey his commands—no matter - 
what their nature may be. But the inmates of those cabins universally 
wore an air of gloom after the priests’ departure. ‘The men threw aside 
their pipes, as in deep grief or perplexity, and laid their heads upon the 
rude settles, and kept silence; and more than one woman rocked her 
baby to sleep, blinded by her own tears, as she unconsciously, from the 
association of ideas, chanted over it the death wail. 


IV. 


Has it ever been your fate, reader, to hear, in one of Ireland’s Roman 
Catholic churches, a human being cursed from the altar ?—to sit and 
listen, while a fellow-creature is doomed to death—doomed by those 
who have no more right to assume the attributes of that Divine Being, 
in whose hands are alone the issues of life and death, than you have? 
In all probability this pain has hitherto been spared you, and oh, may it 
ever be so! 

On the Sunday following the arrival of Father Nicholas, the usual 
crowded congregation poured into the little parish church of Balmayne. 
It consisted entirely of the poor, and was more numerous than usual, for 
they dared not remain away; Father Nicholas had commanded their 
attendance, and oe ed thought to disobey, although they knew that 
they were about to hear one, whom they loved and revered, doomed to 
death. Father Nicholas preached the sermon; need you ask what was 
its purport, or against whom he preached? Every word and thought 
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that could tend to inflame his hearers against their benefactor was given 
utterance to, and, ere they left the church, that terrible curse, too 
terrible to be related here, had been invoked against George Vansittart. 

They walked away gloomily, not knowing, each one, but upon him 
might fall the lot to do the deed of darkness. They knew that ere the 
following Sabbath-day came round, the murder must be accomplished 
—ordinary opportunity being afforded—their oath bound them to it. 
The Irish are nationally and naturally improvident, seldom anticipating 
the future; but it did occur to.a few to ask themselves whether, when 
their benefactor was gone, they should be again reduced to the state of 
abject misery from which he had rescued them. Yet be you assured of 
one thing—that not an individual of those Catholic Irishmen hesitated 
at the accomplishment of the crime, or asked himself whether there was 
any manner of escape for Mr. Vansittart, or even glanced, for one single 
moment, at the foul wrong they were doing him: their priest had laid 
his command upon them, and that command was all-sufficient. They 
knew that their deepest claims of gratitude were due to Mr. Vansittart ; 
their heart acknowledged such ; and many would rather have been told to 
destroy their own brother; yet they no more thought of the possibility of 
evading the crime, and suffering the man to live, than you who read this 
think of committing it. 

Things went on peaceably until the Friday moruing, when on that 
day occurred a sad event—not one, however, bearing any relation to the 
contemplated murder. Mary Fitzgerald, as she was commonly called— 
the name acquired by marriage being usually left in abeyance—had gone 
up to the “ great house” on an errand to her sister Fanny. The latter, 
with another female servant, was in the washhouse in the course of her 
duties, and, after a few minutes’ conversation with her, Mary turned to 
leave, asking if she could take then a basket which belonged to her. 

“Yes, you can have it,” was the younger girl’s reply. “It is up 
there.” 

She pointed as she spoke to a nail immediately over the furnace, or 
copper, where the basket was hanging, and Mary leaned over the furnace 
to get it, but it was somewhat difficult to reach. . 

“ Take care of your clothes,” observed one of the girls, for the door of 
the grate was open, and the fire was blazing away. ‘You had better 
get a chair.” 

Unheeding this advice, Mary, simply pulling up her gown a little in 
front, still kept stretching after the basket. She was unconscious of any- 
thing amiss, but a scream from the two servants caused her to draw back. 
Her petticoats had caught fire, and she was speedily enveloped in flames. 

It is possible the other two might have put them out before much 
injury was done, but their presence of mind was gone in the overpower- 
ing terror. They threw the door open, and screamed aloud. 

Assistance came. Two men who were passing near, from the stables, 
ran up and extinguished the flames. It all seemed to be but the work 
of a‘minute; nevertheless, the unhappy girl had received her death- 
warrant. 

“Not here, not here,” she cried, in agony, as they prepared to take 
her toa chamber ; “ I could not die in peace, away from home and mother. 
Bear me thither.” 
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Had Mr. or Mrs. Vansittart been. present, or, indeed, any of the upper 
servants, they might have essayed to oppose her wish. t the lower 
orders of Irish are astonishingly superstitious, and the words, ‘I could 
not die in peace away from home,” were quite sufficient to induce them 
at once to convey her to it, in the best manner they could. 

“For the love of Heaven,” cried the head nurse, an Englishwoman, 
when the shocking account was taken to the nursery, “don’t let it get to 
the ears of my mistress! It would be enough to kill her, weak as she is.” 
Mr. Vansittart, also, judged it expedient to adopt the same caution with 
regard to his wife. 

So the children were duly warned ; the nurse, as a double precaution, 
for the present, ordering the elder ones to be taken out for a walk. In 
the evening, however, after dinner, Mrs. Vansittart sent for them to stay 
with her. It was the first secret the children had ever kept from their 
mother, and the consciousness that they possessed one, imparted a con- 
straint to their manner. 

: ( George, ° she said, addressing her eldest boy, “why are you so 
silent ?” 

As a matter of course, he was more silent still at the question, and not 
one of the others spoke. But their looks betrayed them, and Mrs. Van- 
sittart saw there was something to be told, though to all her questions 
she could get no reply. 

* Do not ask him any more, mamma,” whispered little Kate, who was 
only four years old, ‘‘ because he must not tell you.” 

‘** Who says he must not, Katie ?” returned Mrs. Vansittart. 

*“ Nurse said so.” 

** Nurse?” interrupted their mother. ‘‘ Nurse never desires you to- 
conceal things from me.” 

‘‘ But papa said we must not tell you,” cried George. 

The colour rose for an instant to Mrs. Vansittart’s face; but she 
spoke, after reflection : 

‘‘ George, this is some secret ; something has happened.” 

“Oh, yes, mamma, something very frightful,” he answered, with tears 
in his eyes. ‘ But papa charged us all not to tell you, so we cannot.” 

Mrs. Vansittart summoned the nurse, and questioned her. The ser- 
vant could not conceal the facts now, and her mistress was soon in pos- 
session of the dreadful story. 

‘*Help me on with my things, nurse,” she said, in a faint tone; “I 
must go and see her.” 

‘‘ Dear madam, no!”’ cried the servant, startled. “ You could do her 
no good, and the sight may be too much for you. She is dreadfully 
burnt, they say.” 

“ My shawl,” was the reply of Mrs. Vansittart. “I cannot let the 
poor girl die in this neglected manner.” 

‘‘ My master went there as soon as he heard of it, and sent for the 
doctor, and ordered them to have everything necessary,” remonstrated the 
servant. “ Pray, ma'am, do not venture. Linen and everything else has 
been sent down.” 

Mrs. Vansittart unheeded the nurse, and started on her errand. It was 
the first time she had been abroad since her confinement, and she felt 
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scarcely able to walk. But the cabin was situated not far from‘her home, 
and she gained it. ) a.) 
Phe unfortunate girl was dying, The only part of her which had 
the flames was her face, and that lay pale and damp upon the 
illow. She was conscious, though wandering at moments. 

“Jt is'a fearful death to die,” cried the weeping mother to Mrs. Van- 
sittart; ‘‘ but her state of mind/is happy, the Virgin be praised! I sent 
for his reverence this afternoon, and he was out; but I have now sent 
Fanny again, and expect him every moment. He will make it all 
straight for her, and see her soul safely through purgatory.” 

‘* May Heaven bless you, my lady!” murmured the suffering invalid, 
as Mrs. Vansittart leaned over her—‘ bless you and your children! 
You have done for us all what no others have ever done in life.” 

‘Have you no desire to express—no wish?” questioned Mrs, Van- 
sittart. ‘* Are you perfectly reconciled to die ?” 

** She has but one wish, my lady,” interrupted the mother, “ and that 
she did but mention once; for it is next to impossible that it could be 
gratified.” 

‘ Butone wish,” echoed the dying girl, making a movement as if she 
would have clasped her hands together. 

“ And that one, Mary?” inquired Mrs. Vansittart. 

“Oh, my lady, inquire not,” was the feeble answer. ‘It is the 
thought of that which makes me rebellious against death. That it 
should have come now!” 

Mrs. Vansittart turned to the mother for an explanation. 

“We knew Mary would not be a long liver, my lady; for, you see, 
ever since her husband’s death, the presentiment has been upon her that 
she should not be long after him; but her prayers have always been that 
she might not be taken until she had saved sufficient to carry her corpse 
to where his lies. She had already begun a little store towards it. It 
seems she gave him the promise when the death-agony was upon him.” 

“ Oh, that I had lived—that I had lived till I was able to accomplish 
it!” was the faint prayer that came upon their ears. 

Mrs. Vansittart considered. She knew where the husband lay, and 
she could give a random guess what the cost would be to convey the 
remains of Mary thither. She wondered whether Mr. Vansittart would 
consent to incur the expense: yet she looked at the hapless girl stretched 
before her, hastening on to another world, and she knew that this one 
disappointment was contributing to render her passage thither restless. 

‘‘ Mary,” she said, wiping the dew from her brow, “if it depended 
upon myself alone, I would at once give you the promise that this desire 
should be accomplished ; but I will speak to Mr. Vansittart.» I expect he 
will be at home when I return; and if he can grant you this request, I 
will send you word to that effect.” 

“Oh, my lady, you were ever too good—you—he—all of you, ever 
too good! And if—if—if——” it seemed as if one of those fits of aberra- 
tion was coming over her—“if it has fallen upon Aim to do the deed,”’ 
she continued, speaking in a low whisper, and glancing towards her 
father, who still sat lowering in the chimney-corner, as he had done ever 
since the lady’s entrance, “ never, never think that his heart isin it. His 
oath to the priest binds him, and it must be executed ; otherwise he would 
sooner cut off his right hand than commit it.” 
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“ What do you mean ?” inquired Mrs. Vansittart. 

‘The lot n him,” she continued to whisper, her glassy eyes bent 
in the direction of the cabin-door, just outside of which stood the mother, 
looking out forthe priest ; and it was evident, by the fixed stare of those 
eyes, turned, as it were, within her, that she was communing with her- 
self, rather than speaking to Mrs. Vansittart. Beyond all doubt her mind 
was not in a perfectly sane state: facts and insanity, recollection and for- 

seemed to be strangely mixed up together. Had she been in 
clear senses, she would have lain and died a thousand times rather 
than have given utterance to what she was now saying. “In the even- 
ings, when ye shall be sitting by yourself, a lone woman,”’ she continued, 
“‘ surrounded by your orphan children, and you feel inclined to curse the 
hand that made you so, oh! blame him not entirely; think that, left to 
himself, he sooner have laid his body down for ye to walk upon, 
than have joined in this. He would have been content to fight for ye 
both, for ye all, until his life’s blood had oozed from his heart ; and he 
would do it still, but that fate has cast the deed upon him, and he may not 
gainsa 1 “had 

« Mary, I cannot understand what you mean ; but be still and calm, for 
your own sake.” | 

She raised her unfortunate hands, raised them in their pain, all wrapped 
in cottons as they were, and laid them upon Mrs. Vansittart’s arm, speak- 
ing in a more dread whisper ; but still it seemed that she was addressing 
some imaginary being, and not Mrs. Vansittart. 

“Oh! my lady, try not to curse him; by your own kind heart, and 
by the peaceful heavens above us, I conjure you, do not curse him ; when 
time shall have worn away your first burst of anger and despair, and ° 

shall look back to this time with tears, still forbear to curse him! 
He would not willingly bring a day’s sorrow upon ye, or hurt a hair of 

head, bué he has no alternative. His will is good to save, my 
ady, but he dare not. Promise him, as he sits there, that you will try 
not to curse him.” 

“‘ Here comes Fanny, and his reverence is following—both their 
reverences,” broke in the mother, turning from the door towards the bed. 
When, as she approached it, she caught sight of the earnest attitude of 
her daughter, and the painful, anxious expression on her countenance, — 
seeming to denote that more than bodily pain oppressed her, the 
woman's face became white as marble, and a cold dew broke out 
over it. 

“What has she been saying to ye, my lady ?—all in a whisper, too ; 
what is it?” 

“T think she is wandering,” replied Mrs. Vansittart. “I do not 
understand what it is that she would say to me.” : 

“ Indeed, my lady, and she has been wandering at times since it hap- 
pened. And then she uttered things—such things, my lady !—but we 
could make neither top nor tail of them; and I think her mind was 
running on her dead husband. Ned,” continued the woman, rushing up 
to her husband, and speaking in Irish, as she seized him by the arm, “ what 
is it the child has been a-saying? Look at her!” 

The man aroused himself, and glanced at his daughter and Mrs. Van- 
— But he had been lost in his own reveries, and had heard 
nothing. 
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“ Do not alarm yourself,” said Mrs. Vansittart to the woman; “ she 
is evidently not wholly conscious. Why should it trouble you to dwell 
upon what she has been uttering ?” : 

Mrs. Vansittart was perfeetly calm, and the woman became reassured. 
In a few moments the priests entered the cabin, and Mrs. Vansittart 
took her leave, to proceed homewards. The sun had set, but the 
large moon, nearly at the full, was above the east, giving token of a 
glorious night. She hoped to find her husband at home when she 
entered ; he had gone out immediately after their dinner to look at some 
works that were ing on the estate. Near to the house, Mrs. Van- 
sittart met one of their men-servants. She stopped and spoke to him. 

“ Patrick, has your mastercome in?” . 

“Sure then he has, my lady, but just at the moment. Indeed, and I 
don’t think he knew that ye were out, ma’am ; for I heard him ask then 
where was the mistress.” 

A few moments more, and Mr. Vansittart met his wife. He drew her 
arm within his, and gently chided her for walking to the Fitageralds’ 
cabin, and alone. They entered the house, and passed imto the western 
sitting-room, the large window of which commanded so fine a view. 
Mrs. Vansittart untied her bonnet, and laid it on the table; she was 
much fatigued, and sank into an easy-chair by the window, Mr. Van- 
sittart standing by; and she proceeded to tell him of this anxious 
wish of Mary Fitzgerald to be conveyed to the resting-place of her 
husband. 

Kind, kind—ever kind! It involved but a little money, and that he 
instantaneously resolved to sacrifice, so that the ill-fated young woman 
might end her last few hours in peace. | 

“TI will go at once, and tell her that her wish is granted,” he observed 
to his wife. 

“You will not stay, George?” she asked, somewhat anxiously. 

‘‘ Not an instant,” he rephed. ‘I shall walk fast, and be eck with 
you wie # 

He would have turned to leave, but his wife had risen from her chair, 
and stood there, clasping his arm. During her way back, she had been 
thinking of the strange words Mary uttered to her, and the more she 
dwelt on them, the less she liked their purport. In a low whisper—low 
and dread as that in which they were spoken to her—she now revealed 
to her husband as much of them as she could remember, though it was 
but little of their meaning she had been able to collect, asking him, in 
conclusion, whether danger was to be dreaded. 

“ Danger ?” he repeated. 

“Such things have been heard of in this country,” she whispered, 
clinging to him, “repeatedly and repeatedly—that the Irish have taken 
the lives of their benefactors.” | 

“Think you they would take mine, Lucy ?” he returned, almost 
laughing at the os mys of the idea. “Who has done, who would 
do for them what I have? I do not believe there is a man on 
estate who would not lay down his life to serve me.’’ 

“Then what could Mary Fitzgerald mean ?” she rejoined. 

“Her thoughts were wandering, of course, Lucy,” he answered, 
drawing his wife closer to him, as if to reassure her. 

“ Perhaps they were : indeed, — thought so at the time. It is 
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we in own upon the matter since I left, that.a fear has come upon 


| a Lucy, my dear wife, be under no alarm,” he,uttered. “Who has 
—_ to fear such a thing so little as 1? , Kill me! Oh, Lucy, Lucy, 
oiay “im for a moment entertain the idea that, that could, be my recom- 

No,,she did not entertain it now ; but sad thoug hts had been conjured 
up, and still she clun ag to tm the tears which had gathered in her eyes 
falling upon his shoul He tzained, her, to his hosting, heart, there in 
the moonlight, and kissed the cheek. that lay so passively against his. 

‘“‘ God in heaven bless you, my dearest!” he uttered, as he released 
her. ‘‘ Almost immediately I will be back with you.” 

She looked after him as “he left the room, It was. the, last look she 
had of him alive on earth, and those words were the Jast. she ever heard 
him utter. 

Mrs. Vansittart. went up to her dressing-room, and ordered lights in 
it. She removed her walking things, and then went into the nursery, 

* Nurse, are the children in bed f” 

_ All but; Master George, madam, and he is being undressed. . Did 
you want them ?” 

“No matter, I felt nervous and out. of spirits, and would have taken, 
George to sit with me. But it is growing late, and he is better in bed.” 

Mrs. Vansittart returned. Two candles. were on the sofa-table, in 
the dressing-room, and a wax taper, which she had carried in her hand, 
she laid by their side, without extinguishing it. Taking up a book, she 
began to read, and presently a maid-servant, an Irish girl, entered the 
room. 

‘‘ The saints be good to ye, my lady !” exclaimed the girl, the moment 
she caught sight of the os candles, ‘‘ but ye surely: are: not burning 
three lights! It is the token of some great evil to ye,” 

Mrs. Vansittart had heard of this superstition before, so rife in Ireland, 
that to see three lights burning at once denotes evil, and she looked up 
and saw the girl's white and terrified countenance... 

** How can you be so simple, Bridget? What difference can it possi- 
bly make, whether I burn two candles or three ?” 

‘ For the love of God, my lady, let me, put,,it,out.., I know some ill 

ing to fall upon the house.” 

. Vansittart handed her the taper, and the maid, taking ome work 
which she had come for, retired. _ This little incident.did not tend to raise 
the poor lady’s spirits. Not that she gave a thought to the Irish supersti- 
tion, but her nerves were unstrung, and at such, times.a trifle, upsets them. 

She sat,on, waiting for her husband. Tea. was. Nap ;, he had | pro- 
mised to be back for it-—to be back again direc and he came, not. 
She paced the room. She asked herself what, soa have detained him ; 
more still, she asked herself how she could haye.suffered him to go out 
that night alone, with these fears upon her,.and, she went,to.the windows 
and strained her eyes in the direction he panght to come ; and still he came 
not. 

When, Mrs, Vansittart left the Fi \ds’ cabin, the. two priests had 
entered.it.., Father, Nicholas advanced, towards, the bed.. ... 

+ It is the, judgment of the Lord !”; he, exclaimed, jas, he: looked: on, the 
suffering, form that lay there... I told. you,’’. he, said,,.tarning .to, the. 
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man—“ I told you both,” he continued, turning to the woman, “ that 

ou were drawing down the anger of Heaven upon your heads, and now 
it has fallen. Woe, woe, woe be unto all who shall listen unto and take 
counsel of God’s enemies, the heretics !” 

“ Father, father!” prayed the woman, “for the love of Christ acco 
her the last sacraments, ere her soul shall have passed away.” 

“Through your children have you rebelled, and through them must 
be your punishment,”’ continued Father Nicholas: ‘a just requital. 
Your younger daughter was consigned to the home of this alien family— 
suffered to live among them—suffered to become attached to them— 
suffered to listen to their pernicious doctrines. Your son was, still through 
them, encouraged to peruse a Book which we have forbidden you, and 
whose teaching, unexplained and unguided by your spiritual pastors, can 
but be productive of evil. And for her, your daughter here, whose career 
has been suddenly. stopped, it was but last week that she—she /—dared 
to differ from us in reference to this very Book, putting forth her own 
opinion that the volume was a good one, when we warned her against 
reading it.” 

‘Father, holy father, forgive her!—forgive us all! May not the 
terrible agony that has withered her body be the expiation of her sin ? 
Oh, have mercy upon her, and save her soul, for that is rapidly passing.” 

The priest glanced towards the bed, and then at the father ind mother. 
Father Phelim took a step forwards, and spoke: 

“You know, my children, how I warned you against this Englishman. 
You should re 

He was interrupted by the woman, who set up a loud wail; for a 
change, it looked to be that of death, had fallen upon the bed. 

“For the Englishman’s sins to us—for ours to you—visit not God’s 
anger upon fer,” implored the man, turning to Father Nicholas, and 
speaking for the first time. ‘‘ They will be expiated, both his and ours, 
before to-morrow night. Father, you know that I have sworn to accom- 
plish the deed.” 

“And tardy enough have you been over it. Fivedays! You might 
have accomplished it before.” 

“T could not. I have found no opportunity, though I have watched 
for one. Never, since he has been amongst us, have I found him so little 
abroad, alone, as this week. Oh, father, the child, the child! absolve her 
ere her soul be gone.” 

“Too late, too late!” shrieked the mother, as she set up the death- 
wail. 

“Could you expect she would be suffered to live for absolution ?” re- 
torted the priest, bending to the bed to ascertain that the mother’s words 
were true. ‘‘ Absolution for one who erred as she has done!” 

And still the mother kept on the death-wail. It was one of unusual 
anguish and despair, for that the soul had quitted its earthly tenement 
without the forgiveness of the two worthy fathers who stood there. But 
would it for this be the less likely to obtain the forgiveness of another 
Father, to whom it had hastened ? 

It was some little time afterwards when Mr. Vansittart reached the 
cabin on his errand of mercy. The priests had left the place to return to 
Father Phelim’s, and the husband, Fitzgerald, had also disappeared. But 
the wife was there, surrounded by several neighbours, who were perform- 
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ing the last fies required by the dead, and howling slond, after the 
manner e 


of the Irish. remained a short time, speaking what he might 
of comfort to the woman, and then left the cabin to go home. 

The evening was drawing on apace ; but for the moon, it would have 
neem cjuite’ dark, and that, Shich had zisen so brightly, became from time 
to time obscured by clouds. As he walked rapidly along, his thoughts 
flew back to the time when he first came to settle there. He seemed to 
see the desolation of the place then; he looked at its smiling aspect 
now. He remembered the tenfold desolation of its unhappy people; he 
glanced at their present prosperity. Murder his recompense !—no, 
surely, no, while aught of gratitude and justice remained in the land. 

Even as the thoughts passed through his mind, he saw, or fancied he 
saw, a dark form moving in the distance, under cover of the hedge. He 
stood still, and looked attentively. It was surely a human being. 

Did his heart beat quicker at that moment? Did the words of his 
wife occur to him, that it was no infrequent occurrence for the Irish to 
take the lives of their benefactors? It cannot be known. But the dark, 
slouching form had stopped as he stopped, and Mr. Vansittart, con- 
sees that a man was hiding there, shouted out to him, inquiring what 

There was no answer in words. A steady, unerring aim, a slight 
flash, a report which echoed through the field, a dark form stealing away 
with the flight of one who dreads detection, that was all the answer ; 
and George Vansittart was lying on the ground, with the murderer’s ball 
through his body. 

Still Mrs. Vansittart sat on alone, and still her husband came not; 
and at length, weary, sick, terrified, she sent out in search of him. 

But a little while longer, barely a quarter of an ‘hour of agonising 
suspense, ere the messengers returned, bearing a‘heavy burden. They 
could not keep this from her, as they had kept the accident in the morn- 
ing. ‘The servants had found him in the path; they had almost walked 
over it—the dead body of George Vansittart ! 

Oh, what a house it was! That ghastly sight lying in the hall, and 
she, in a state of temporary insanity, standing over it; her children, 
aroused from their beds, weeping and wailing around her in the extre- 
mity of terror. Once her voice was heard, with a shrill cry and despair- 
ing words, heard above them all, “Oh, what had he done that this should 
be his recompense ?” 

Ay, what had hedone ? He had devoted his time, and money, and ener- 
Bies to the welfare of these Catholic Irishmen—he had lavished his heart's 

ind feelings upon them—he had made their happiness and the ameliora- 
tion of Ireland his Day-Dream—he had forsaken his own land that he 
might cherish theirs—and now, even in the very act of performing an 
act of generosity to one of their race, he had received his reward. And 
that reward? The being hurled to the death from which he had rescued 
‘them, and the bringing sorrow worse than death upon his wife and upon 
his children. Verily it was a fearful recompense, the recompense of 
George Vansittart. 
How ce similar cases have occurred, think you, in Ireland, and are 


occurring: still ? 
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FEMALE NOVELISTS. 
No. IV.—Tue Avurnor or “ Oxtver.” 


Unper the generic title of the Novel, are congregated many and 

diverse species. Its unity is a huge syncretism. Its catholicity is a 
comprehension of sectaries. Its articles of faith, broad as they may be in 
definition of doctrine, will always have some subscribers who adopt a non- 
natural sense. The Novel is a title bestowed on, or claimed by, a mass 
of opposing forces ; it is su to sanction alike the toryism of one 
man and the sans-culottism of another—pathos in extremis, and folly in 
cap and bells—argument in linked flatness long drawn out, and desultory 
description ever flying off at a tangent—severe didactic morality and 
lawless indecent ribaldry—the experiences of retired maidenly innocence, 
and of cracksmen on their last legs—the tendencies of Oxford tractism, 
and of Straussian a-theology—the sober sadness of earnest souls, who 
write every line under a present sense of grave responsibility, and the 
flippant dilettantism of those who descry no under-current in life, and 
hurry adown the surface stream, reckless as to the how and the whither. 
To whichever of these classes—and the enumeration might be extended 
beyond compute—the author of “ Olive” may belong, it is not to the last. 
She is not one of the frivolous, light-headed, empty-hearted school. 
Fashion is not Aer first and last, and midst and without end. Let 
others, as they list, chronicle the soft nothings of boudoir sentiment —the 
subdued smartnesses of boudoir sarcasm: so will not she. 

Flourish, ye vulgar drivellings of the vain, 

The fill’'d with folly, and the void of brain! 

Ye Tales of Ton shine on for countless years, 

Proud of your idiot squires and witless peers ! 


Tales of High Life, in endless beauty bloom, 
Mirrors of grandeur in the butler's room ! 


Let accomplished gentility write itself weary on such themes; they 
shall have no aiding and abetting from one who reveres the soul of man, 
and believes that its “‘ beauty is immense,” and who seeks to inspire 
him with a desire to weave no longer, as Emerson phrases it, “ a spotted 
life of shreds and patches, but to live with a divine unity.” She has 
imbibed deeply the “ life in earnest’”’ philosophy popularised by Longfel- 
low and Tupper : her tales seem to embody the appeal of the latter— 

Dost thou live, man, dost thou live—or only breathe and labour? 

..«-For this is Death in Life, to be sunk beneath the waters of the Actual, 

Without one feebly struggling sense of an airier spiritual realm. 


She recognises the heroic beneath the broadcloth of contemporary 
common life, and extracts the romance of a heart that knoweth its own 
bitterness, and would fain let none know besides. Her novels are the 
records of inner’ life—narratives of spiritual struggles—memorials of 
lowly affection, such as would, but for such a scribe, find no acquaintance 
half a mile from home, but fade with the light of common day—live, and 
make no noise—die, and make no sign. In giving form and motion to 
her characters, she exhibits considerable skill in observation, delicate 
insight into motive, and a happy tact in the — of illustrative 
details. It is to be regretted that she indulges in a frequent and 
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frequently wearisome habit of “ sermonising” on their actions—of draw- 
ing heads, of :“‘ practical! improvement of the subject’’—and of spinning 
out to undue lengths the exposition of their feelings, and the reflections 
whieh they give rise... Indeed, we should like her tales all the ‘better 
were, in two volumes instead of three, and were the two supplanted 
by one we:should, manifest no factious opposition. Her excellent heroes 
and heroines are all given to talk, and some of their cousins to twaddle ; 
for, in. her wish to :be. easy and ‘natural in the conversation entrusted to 
them, she certainly, doses us.at times with rather watery draughts— 
harmless enough, no doubt, as far as we, the recipients, are concerned, 
but query, as regards herself. A kindred looseness aud platitude attaches 
to, the..construction.of her. plots, and the elaboration of their progress. 
Story is not, carefully studied, but used too palpably as a mere mechanical 
convenience for educing the dynamics of character. ‘There is rather a 
surfeiting of scenes of heart~distraction—a sameness of sorrow—a repeti- 
tion , of inward conflict, recurring and re-echoing itself like the woful 
monosyllables of Greek tragedy. But it isin the natural history of 
sorrow,, in, the sanctuary of grief, that the fair author best reveals her 
power; and it requires but the experience of art, and the self-restraint 
imposed by intelligent experience, to place her beside the highest of her 
sisterhood in; the: reality of pathetic description. Let her: cultivate this, 
rather than the lively and the humorous: The gods have not made her 
“funny,” nor will she make herself funny. 

If those, who ‘have read the “+ integral series” of our author’s novels 
were more ‘ taken” by the “ Ogilvies” than by either of its successors, 
the probable cause lies in the freshness which it enjoyed by virtue of. 
prior publication ;. for, sooth to say, there is a certain sameness, not only 
of style, and diction, but of invention and character, about the series, 
which palls somewhat on repetition, and leaves an-impression of languor 
or satiety which attached not to the first-love. There’ may be greater 
force of writing and more finished skill of construction in the “ Head of 
the Family” andiin “ Olive,” but: the force is but a new phase of the 
older qs, andthe skill is: but a variation of the former method; and so 
the.‘ Ogilvies” retain a charm de facto, if not de jure, and press a’ claim 
upon the memory: by: the:law,:“‘ qu'on revient toujours & ses premiers 
amours,”., There are few portraits in the later tales which ‘exist not, in 
some, stage of development or other, in the first. Our interest is mainly 
attracted. towards; Katharine Ogilvie, . whose impulsive teriiperament, 
undisciplined susceptibility, prideful passion, and mental distresses, are 
described, with /high and well-sustained ability; it was right and proper 
(mark the! atrocity» to: which the critical conscience is inured!) to kill 
Katharine at, the close, and to make the coffin her bridal bed, and the 
shroud her wedding-garment, after a manner which would have delighted 
the.‘‘ Old Mortality” taste of Webster or of T. L. Beddoes. | Her cousin 
Eleanor js,twice-as, good, and—as is common in acttal life as well as 
fiction-—-only:half,as interesting; not that she is too good to be true or 
loveable 5, but, somehow, a spice of error, a: soupyon of mischief and wrong- 
headedness,,, does,materially' add: to ‘the flavour ‘of character analysis. ' 
Hugh; Ogilvie;is but aay: figure; but there'is life in the death-scene of 
Sir James, of} ape in-whoseworn-out brain the warp of' long-ago 
memories crosses and. grows tangled so strangely with the woof of to-day’s 
dull facts. . We like the Sore young Leigh Peloniyehnedel-wibagtt 
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out as it is by touches of real pathos and shrewd observation; the balance 
of mind and matter, of intellectual culture and bodily sanity, being fatally 
disturbed by educational ree He the poor lad’s experiences—now as 


diseased in mind, and now in , first one overladen scale and then 
the other watching its fellow kick the beam—are narrated with touching 
and teaching effect. It is a tearful sketch, that of the dying boy lying 
on Wychnor’s shoulder, during his last drive along the Chiswick lanes— 
his head growing momently heavier, his hands damp and rigid, his eyes 
closed, and his white cheek looking grey and sunken in the = even- 
ing light—followed by the beautiful calm of dissolution in his mother’s 
arms, after his ‘‘ Mother, you will let me go ?” in answering and ques- 
tioning appeal to her wild, earnest, beseeching gaze; and, like the 
Apostles on the holy mount, we feel a chastened fear as we enter into the 
cloud which hides him from our sight, when there falls over that twilight- 
shadowed room a solemn silence, long and deep—in the midst of which 
the spirit passes away—and the passing is only certified when, as the 
moon rises, its pale spiritual light falls on the vali face of the dead boy, 
still pillawed on his mother's breast—and when she, if interrogated like 
one of old, “Is it well with the child ?” can and will answer, “ It is well.” 
Such are the scenes in which the author excels; but probably this one, 
of Leigh Pennythorne’s Jast hour, excels them all. Lynedon is carefully 
drawn, and plays in some passionate and stirring interviews ; but his 
masculine traits are hit off by a womanly hand. 

Turn we to‘ Olive.” The most clamorous stickler for a knowledge 
of the antecedents, all and sundry, of a novel’s hero or heroine, must own 
himself content with a novel which, at page one of its three volumes, 
records hour the first of its heroine’s life. We are introduced to Olive 
Rothesay at that incipient stage. We hear the old nurse’s benvennto, 
“ Puir wee lassie, ye hae.a waesome welcome to a waesome warld !”— 
and our primary glimpse of the young lady reveals a small nameless con- 
cretion of humanity, as the author calls it, in colour and consistenc 
strongly resembling the red earth whence was taken the father of all 
nations—no foreshadow of the coming life across the tiny purple, pinched- 
up, withered face, “which, as in all new-born children, bore such a 
ridiculous likeness to extreme old age”’—no tone of the ‘all-expressive 
human voice thrilling through the wail of her first utterance—no dawn 
of the beautiful human soul im her wide-open, meaningless eyes—in brief, 
a helpless lump. of breathing flesh, faintly stirred by animal life, and 
scarce at all by that inner life which we call spirit. is it commonplace 
to dwell.on the;details, of babyhood? Well, to redeem Olive’s infancy 
from that charge, she is represented as no glorious model of cradle love- 
liness-——no_ peerless; yision of, immortality in long clothes—no radiant 
embodiment, of .an etherial essence, intent on a “ boatie;” but just a 
‘* puir bit crippled lassie,” withia crooked spine. We respect an authoress - 
who can produce such.a heroine, and who, in place of decking her with 
hyperbolic charms even in her swaddling-robes, strikes the’ sad ‘key-note 
of her after-history, by ‘putting this moral into Nurse Elspie’s mouth: 
“ Aweel! He kens. best wha’s, made the warld anda’ that’s in’t; and 
maybe He will gie unto this puir wee thing a meek spirit to beat ill- 
luck... Ane must wark, anither. suffer. As the minister says,'* It'll a’ come 
richt at Jast.’”” And our ‘vexation at the frivolous young mother’s repug- 
nance to her deformed child is: softened by our foresight of the realisa- 
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and gE ig gee: 
all was well; and how, when the mother felt weary, and 
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hands and said, “ Mother!” When that 
ears after, on her death-bed, tended by the 
once scornfully entreated, she recalled and recited that 
saying, “ All this has come true, save that I did not lose 
wickedly cast you from me.” There is something strained in the 
of Mrs. Rothesay, not quite pardonable on the of de- 
that of Olive. The father, too, seems to us a fusion of 
than a character in himself. Olive is, indeed, the only beg 
in the novel who possesses a true, sustained, and vital individuality of 

her own; for the painter Vanbrngh and his sister Meliora, 
admired by some critics, are, to our thinking, unfinished sketches, which 
evince an aim at originality and humour, but without asserting success ; 
and again, the infidel priest and bis mother, Christal Manners and Lyle 
Derwent, able as are some of the touches by which they are discriminated, 
do not, either of them, stand out upon the canvas with a reality to be 
had in remembrance, with the intensity of a presence which is not to be 
put by. Olive we accept, and chivalrously reverence as a woman such 
as the world is not rife in—at once gentle and strong, meek and fearless, 
patient to endure, heroic to act. It is good, as well as sad, to see the 
frail girl at the time of her father’s sudden death, and her mother’s dull 
hel plessness—when Margy Foc: made her very wise, very quick to 


comprehend—and without shrinking she talked over every matter con- 
nected with that saddest thing, a deceased bankrupt’s sale.” That is a 
fine picture of Olive, pallid and careworn, her fair hair falling neglected 
over her black dress, her hand supporting her aching brow, as she pores 
over dusty rs, pausing at times to speak to the hard, cold lawyer, in 
a quiet, ae a. manner, of things fit only for old heads and worn 
hearts. Perhaps the author is a little too hard upon Olive, and barely 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, as art might counsel and merey 
inclme, A blighted infancy ; a childhood of neglect, like corn blasted 
before it be grown up; a “youthheid” too alien from the joyous, and 
too well acquainted with grief; the troubles of a father’s death, an em- 
barrassed res angusta domi, a mother’s blindness, unrelieved to the hour 
when her feet stamble on the dark mountains, and Olive is left alone in 
the shadow of the valley beneath ; and then the distresses caused by 
aE ip of a wilful sister; the withering dejection of one who never 

ve, but who, like a virgin martyr, must suffer g 
the anguish of a maiden, ces aad ahmed. who has sas. Pd a 
way unrequited—“ casting it down irretrievably and hopelessly at the 
feet of 2 man who knows not of the gift he has never sought to win.” 
Harold Gwynne himself is portrayed in a painstaking manner, and is 
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supposes turn to the title-page, 

“Olive, a .Vovel,” and to exclaim, “ Most incongruous—most strange!” 
or perhaps to accuse her of irreverence in thus bringing into a fictitious 
or Pampers. orp res are acknowledged as most vital to every human 
but yet which most people are content, save at set times and places, 
tacitly to ignore. Now, there are those who, as she observes, sincerely 
believe that in such works as this there should never ouce be named the 
Holy Name. Objecting, as we are disposed to do, to the story of Harold 
Gwynne, we yet repudiate the notion that novels are to exclude religion, 
and either to be “ without God in the world,” or to have the altar of an 
Unknown God. We are willing to accept her definition of what a novel 
is, or rather ought to be—namely, the attempt of one earnest mind to 
show to many what humanity is and may become—to depict what is trae 
in essence through imaginary forms—to teach, counsel, and warn, by 
means of the silent transcript of human life. “‘ Human life without God! 
Who will dare to tell us we should paint that?” Who, indeed! But be 
it remembered, that while we would protest against a nove! without traces 
of the Divine, as we would against the production of “Hamlet” without the 
Prince of Denmark, we at the same time distinguish broadly between 
the spirit of religion and the polemics of religion—between a novel as 
the reflection of a holy pervading presence, and a novel as the vehicle of 
dogmatic dispute. A hero inspired with thoughts that wander through 
eternity, that come from God and go to God, that with the lofty sanctify 
the low in his existence, and with one mellow hue chasten every change 
in his many-coloured life,—is a hero worthy of all acceptation, provided 
only he savour not of Salem Tabernacle, and snuffle not with the Little 
Bethelites. But a hero whose intellectual crochets, or delusions, or 
blindnesses, are to be entrusted for repairs to a fascinating heroine—a 
mental perplexity which is to be solved in fiction—a deep-rooted scep- 
ticism which is to lose its vis vite according to the artistic demands of a 
tale of the fancy,—this we cannot away with. If arguments are used in 
a controversial fiction, we can never escape the often and justly repeated 
eaution, that here the facts, as well as the arguments, are made by the 
novelist. He coins—to use the language of an Edinburgh Reviewer— 
the premises from which his conclusions are deduced ; and he may coin 
exactly what be wants: nay, the controversial writer of fiction need not 
ese make his facts; he needs only to select them.* The author of 
“ Olive” has not, indeed, written a polemical novel ; she has not made it 
the arena for theological discussion, as Plumer Ward did with his “‘ Man 
of Refinement,” or for sociological exposition, as Mr. Kingsley did with 
his “ Tailor and Poet.” But she has made enough of Harold Gwynne 
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* “ We object on principle to stories written with the purpose of illustrating an 
opinion, or establishing a doctrine. We consider this an illegitimate use of fiction. 
Fiction may be rightfully employed to impress upon the public mind an acknow- 
ledged truth, or to revive and recal a forgotten woe,—never to prove a disputed 
one. Its appropriate aims are the delineation of life, the exhibition and analysis 
of charaeter, the portraiture of passion, the description of nature. Polemics, 
whether religious, police, or metaphysical, lie wholly beyond its province.”— 
Edinburgh Review, No. clxxxix. 
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and his sorrowful story to justify a word of deprecation from those who 
go not for evidences of Christianity, or restoratives of faith, to the agree- 
able prescriptions of light literature. Nor do we ‘see a sufficient pro- 
bability in the recal of this lost sheep: he was too far gone, and on a 
ith too far removed from ordinary means of recovery, to be so easily 
ht back, so courteously compliant to the exigencies of the plot. 
Sceptics of his level are not so plastic and obliging ; not even, if honest, 
when a lady’s in the case. Would to Heaven scepticism could be cured 
by bright eyne, dulcet tones, and a novelist’s art of love! 

Our author's latest venture—the “ Head of the Family”—evidences a 
gradual ripening, if not a marked strengthening of her powers. Ninian 
Greeme, the “‘ head of the family,” who, at his father’s death, takes upon him 
the duties, responsibilities, and rights of eldership, strong to renounce, to 
perform, to endure—is one of those plain-faced and unyouthful heroes 
whom it would once have been too daring a novelty to depict in fiction, 
and whom novelists are now only too fond of depicting at full length. 
Too fond, not because such a picture is untrue to nature, but be- 
cause its frequent reproduction seems to involve a little affectation. 
Ninian, however, is a fine fellow, despite his ordinary phiz and mature 
years; and if.all our handsome young men, real or fictitious, were half as 
amiable, they would be as handsome again. Judged by the old saw, 
“ Handsome is that handsome does,” Ninian is a very Apollo. That 
hard-featured Scottish face of his, marked with bold, clear, rugged lines, 
is the sort of face you can instinctively trust—the face of one who never 
uttered a falsehood or broke a pledge. He looks like what he is—a con- 
tented, quiet-hearted man, plodding from home to office, yet touched 
occasionally with keen sympathies from without—on which occasions a 
significant change passes over his average countenance, or what Sister 
Tinie calls ‘‘ his W. S. face” (Ninian being a writer to the signet)—that 
is, his attentive, penetrating, business look. ‘ For he had to work hard 
—how hard none but himself knew—-to keep the ‘ wolf from the door’ 
of his large household. But he did it cheerfully —he loved them all so 
much,” There is in Ninian a something to which every one instinctively 
comes for help; witness the confiding reverence of his elder sister, poor 
meek Lindsay; and of the “ wronged sinner,” Rachel Armstrong ; and 
of little Hope Ansted, over whom his big heart throbs so passionately, 
and disquieteth itself in vain. That noble, manly heart!—for he is, 
indeed, worthy the name of man, who can speak so calmly when in pain, 
with a voice that never betrays one trace of the struggle beneath—the 
vehemence, the self-reproach, the love warring against other love, and 
the stern iron hand of duty laid over all. He is one of those who can 
cut off a right arm, and pluck out a right eye, and so enter maimed into 
heaven. He is one who can give up dreaming, and go to his daily realities— 
who can smother down his heart, its love or woe, and take to the hard 
work of his hand—who defies fate, and if he must die, dies fighting to 
the last. His bearing under the pangs of unreturned love recals the 
poet's sweet, sad verse : 
Sorrows I’ve had, severe ones, 

[ will not think of now; 
And calmly midst my dear ones 

Have wasted with dry brow.* 


* Leigh Hunt (“ Lines to T. L. H.”). 
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In such moods}it might be, as the author says, more interesting and 
poetical to paint: Ninian Graeme dropping womanly tears, and exhausted 
with overwrought sentiment. But instead of that—instead of analysin 

his, emotional susceptibilities (whatever he felt, Heaven knoweth! an 

Heaven is merciful, tender, and dumb)—she makes him “ go home and 
work ;” for work, in her healthy creed, is the iron ploughshare that goes 
over the field of the heart, rooting up all the pretty grasses, and the 
beautiful, hurtful weeds that we have taken such pleasure in growing, 
laying them all under, fair and foul together—making plain, dull-looking 
arable land for our neighbours to peer at; until at night-time, down in 
the deep furrows the angels come and sow. WNinian’s sister, Lindsay, is 
a subdued and: less impassioned, Jess energetic counterpart of himself; 
“ just.a woman, nothing less and nothing more.” A shadow—the chill 
shadow of a beloved and betrothed one’s death—has swept over her, but 
has. left no bitterness, no heartlessness, scarcely even griefcontent, 
perhaps, with sealing up all her youth's restless emotions into one serene 
repose, Never has she been, or been thought, clever or beautiful; and 
she has mow passed the age of caring to be thought either. All the 
household love her dearly, and call her “Our Sister,” and say, ‘* Poor 
dear Sister Lindsay !—even if she does go clucking after us wild young 
chickens, like an old grey hen, she keeps us warm under her wings.” 
Of the rest of the circle, the twins, Esther and Ruth, are “ sonsie 
lassies,” of that, ordinary type to which belongs a large class of men 
and women, who; as our author words it, live a contented, harniless life, 
help, to people the earth, and then leave their quiet dust in its bosom, 
having done,all they can, and no more: “perhaps these are the happiest 
people of all, in this world at least !” Edmund is the poet-brother, sensitive 
and too susceptible—a votary of that wild poetry of passion and emotion 
so attractive in early life, ‘‘of which every young Rasselas tries to make 
himself wings to soar out of the Happy Valley of childhood into 'man- 
hood’s stormy world.” The other two—Reuben, a somewhat graff and 
forbidding youngster, an unlicked cub, who cultivates mathematics, and 
forswears the Graces,—and Charlie, a restless predestined child of Ocean, 

—are very subordinate young gentlemen. Christina, or Tinie, the 
“ youngest princess” of the family, ‘ and a creature beautiful and blythe 
as youngest princesses always happen to be,” has yet failed, we regret to 

own, to fascinate us: in fact, we think Miss Tinie a failure, whose quips 
and quirks.and wanton wiles are dull and laboured, whose coquettishness 

wants natural abandon, and whose wit is neither fresh nor tair, simple 

nor, winsome, seasonable nor well-seasoned. ‘Then comes another member 
of the group at *'The Gowans”—little Hope Ansted—at first so shy, 

precise, and commonplace, but afterward budding out with beauty and 
excellence—a poor frozen plant, which the genial atmosphere of ‘ ‘The 
Gowans” wakes up to fragrant life—a gentle presence, who charms all by 
a certain; combination of childish simplicity and womanly repose, and 
whose unobtrusive, unpretending womanhood excites so deep ‘a love in 

the heart of Ninian; just as we often see, it is remarked, a man of high 

genius or intellectual power pass by the Dé Staéls and the Corinnes, to 

take into his bosom some wayside flower, who has nothing on eartli to 

make her worthy of him, except that she is, what so few of your “ female 

celebrities” are—a true woman. Then agaiu, we Have the tragedy-queen 
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of this domestic drama, Rachel Armstrong, and her worthless husband, 
Ulverston, who is a raseal quite of the sort which ladies put into print. 
John Forsyth, the heart-withered enthusiast, is forcibly drawn; and honest 
Kenneth Reay is pleasing and life-like. Passages of pathos there are, 
neither few nor feeble; such as the first ré-union of the orphaned family 
under their new head ; and the demented mood of Rachel; and the 
“ flitting” of Hope Ansted from a home where she was neither wife, nor 
maid, nor widow; and the death-bed of Geoffrey Ulverston; and the 
betrothals of the grey-haired Ninian with the “ wee birdie” he had loved 
so secretly and so well. And for vivid examples of powerful writing, 
take the various scenes wherein Rachel enacts a foremost part; especially 
that night at the theatre, where her husband, and his titular wife, and 
Ninian, and John Forsyth, are present to see her play the poor maddened 
bride in “ Fazio,”—making the gentle Hope shudder by the vehemence 
of her curses against her rival, and the exulting ferocity of the glare 
which seems to reach and confront her own mild gaze; or that other 
night, clouded with blackness of darkness—darkness that might be felt, 
when Rachel suddenly stood beside the couch of Hope’s sleeping first- 
born, and satiated her long-brooding spirit of revenge by one free, full, 
terrible disclosure of a blasting secret. There is, perhaps, a “spice’’ too 
much of the theatrical in the “make up” of this strange being; nor do 
we admire the abrupt terms in the disposition of John Forsyth, nor the 
management of Edmund’s story, the whole episode of whose dissipated 
London life appears to us stale, flat, and unprofitable. But the novel, as 
a whole, is a fine and affecting illustration of a chequered biography, of 
which the realised motto is: Von ti lagnar, ma soffri, e taci! And so 
richly does Ninian Graeme deserve his final blessedness, that we are will- 
ing to forget the “ forcing process” by which each obstacle to it is over- 
come ; for, in snatching away first the baby, Walter, and then Ulverston 
himself, Death surely is employed in the capacity of a deus ex machina, 
and cuts the Gordian knot with his scythe, after a manner highly con- 
venient to catastrophes in art. But we are grumbling, forsooth, while 
little Hope is sobbing out her happiness in Ninian’s bosom. More shame 
for us! 

« Alice Learmont” is a Christmas fairy tale—a pretty, poetical tradition 
of Scottish elf-land—told with sweet and touching effects. Its materials 
are drawn both from imagination and fancy; and the due adjustment of 
the preternatural and human elements in the conduct of the legend is 
skilfully managed. All the works of this lady prove her fine poetical 
instincts, but in the larger and more ambitious, the poetry is apt to 
occupy more than its share of room; while im this little tale, it is as in- 
digenous and by prescriptive right “at home,” as in a story of Bonny 
Kilmeny or in a Midsummer Night's Dream. And verily, it requires no 
contemptible capacity, in these days of useful knowledge and rational 
inquiry, to produce a picture of elfin life which shall not be pooh-pooh’d 
by philosophic small boys. Such a picture is “ Alice Learmont,” which 
the said smal! boys cannot read without interest, despite their familiarity 
with abridged Lardners and royal roads to science; and which their 
elders cannot peruse without emotion—the welling-up of ancient though 
uncherished thoughts, which should, and in the purest-hearted do, bind 
youth to age in natural piety. 
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¥* Crazed Monk. 


By G. W. Tuornzury, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ BALLADS OF THE NEW WORLD.” 


Last night I sat within my cell 
Musing upon the Trinity, 
In the flame of the single dying lamp 
Shone the silver clasps of my breviary ; 
When a great darkness on me fell— 
From whence, and how, I cannot tell, 
But I felt it was the breath of Hell. 


My missal was a goodly book— 
A beauteous volume, blazoned quaint 
With images of king and saint, 
Bright winged angels, fair to see, 
And emblems, Jesu, Lord, of thee. 
Ah! much I loved therein to look— 
Much on its gilded page to pore ; 
That taught my grovelling soul to soar— 
The lustre of that holy book, 
Lit up the cross that o’er my head 
Hung on the wall, by my pallet bed— 
*Twas with my crimson heart’ blood painted, 
For many a time I’ve swooned and fainted 
In the long vigil through the night, 
Till the pale dawning of the light. 
Scroll, legend, flower, and imagery, 
Bedecked its glowing leaf. (Pardie, 
It was a goodly thing to see, 
And cross, and crown, and each deadly sin, 
And the passion of our Heavenly King. 
With many a psalm of the days of old 
Were traced upon the burnished gold ; 
And the lives of the saints were gathered there, 
Writ in the mystic character. ' 


Many an hour, and many a day, 
Of the sin-stained years long passed away, 
Have seen me busied at that tojl. 
No poor churl, digger of the soil, 
With more of anxious care and moil, 
Labours to win his silver groat. 
I loved to see the flowers, that seemed 
To grow beneath my pen—I dreamed, 
Not of ye abbaye’s stately towers, 
With its silver bells that tell the hours, 
Or of the cloister that my shoon 
Has worn away by frequent walk 
With holy brothers, who too soon 
Fell all asleep. See, now the moon 
Silvers their nameless grave ;—but talk 
Not lond, lest they should wake 
To this poor dream of care and pain. 
I would not tell the Sacristan, 
But I have seen the buried man, 
Good Anselm, in his blanched weeds, 
With the murdered abbot tell his beads.— 





Ye Crazed Monk 
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I had forgot, my poor brain burns, 
wast 


And fam wasted with that toil 
(My blood seems all, to flame and boil). 
St. Francis knows "twas pions love ' 
That drove me to spend hours and days 
Upon that book ; and God above 
Knows that when fell the morning's rays, 
In slanting brightness, through my cell, 
They found me bending o’er its page. 
I never read a Pagan sage, 
But kept my heart, as in a cage, 
Intent upon that only thought. 
Save prayer and praise I cared for nought, 
I swear it by good St. Anthony, 
For he knows my deep misery. 


The day, the hour, I treasure well, 
’T'was sunset in my narrow cell. 
The light had rent the sun’s dark pal), 
And gilded the convent garden’s wall, 
Where the quivering lime-trees formed a shade, 
And in my cell green darkuess made. 
I sat half joyful, half afraid, 
To see the sun, like a burning world, 
Flame in the west, as if the last 
Great day had come, and with it past 
Light from the heavens ; one lingering streak 
Still rested on my hollow cheek, 
And seemed to shine, and gleam, and flicker, 
Now fast, now slow; then, growing quicker, 
Upon the page before me laid, 
On these dread words God’s sunlight played. 
The rest grew dark, till not a trace 
But was absorbed in that dreadful place : 
** Begone from me, E neber knew pou!” 
I shut my eyes to hide the sight; 
I looked again, the coloured light 
Had left the book—it had grown dark. 
But written on the cell’s black wall 
Were all my sins (it now was night)— 
All sins that from my early youth 
My spotted sou] had thought or done— 
Sins that, with sharp and poisoned tooth, 
Gnaw at the heart; each monster one 
Down to the merely shadowed crime, 
That never grew to word or deéd, 
Were written there— 
Were written there ! 


I saw a burning core of light 

Dilate and grow exceeding bright, 

Until it chased the sullen gloom 

That filled the narrow-grated room. 

Grammercy, "twas a fearful sight !— 
They sprang up, as a flower that rises 

From the May meadows to the sound 
Of birds.—I saw my missal’s quaint devices 

Start all to life, and the martyr crowned ; 

With king and prophet danced around. 

Then, with a loud despairing shout, 
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They d unto the graves without, 
And, sighing on the night-wind's blast, 
Again the dreadful words moaned past : 
“‘ Begone from me, Xt never knew pou!” 


I felt salvation now was lost, 

And I was but a doomed one, 

That hears his death-bell o’er white frost- 

Strewn fields, and looks through dungeon grate, 
Upon a new-dug grave. 


My vision changed ; I heard the swell 
And the silver chime of the matin bell. 
I burried to the holy rite, | 
The east was streaked with pallid light, 
The lines of vapour brooding storm. 
Those fatal letters seemed to form 
The sentence of my condemnation, 
That barred for ever from salvation, 
No holy brothers gathered there, 
Muttering the Ave and Patler-noster 
Through the dark vault ‘of the carvelled cloister. 
I ran as I breathed a pious prayer ; 
In the twilight dusk I mae 8 not feel 
The transept door. Eternal weal 
Was lost! By such great grief overtaken, 
My senses five were sorely shaken. 
I felt for the latch, but a dead man’s grasp 
Touched mine, and strove to join and clasp. 
I past the knightly founder’s tomb, 

ere the good man waits the day of doom. 
I felt a ghastly solitude 
Pressing upon my breast : 
I hurried on—I could not rest. 
Like a mastless bark, with sails all riven, 
So was I ever onward driven. 


I peered within the Abbaye’s nave, 

*T was dark and silent as the grave. 

I looked again. ”T was all on fire: 

The pillars were of flame, bent o’er 

With arches rising high and higher ; 

The sculptured bosses brightly glowed ; 

The tinctured panes their lustre showed 
With crimson, as of clouds that shine, 
Stained by the sun incarnadine ; 

The organ pipes were of molten ore, 

Yet still from their throats the anthems pour. 
I saw no form, but I could hear 

A chant as of priests that were drawing near. 
I shook with a thrill of speechless fear.— 

I looked again. A shrouded train 

Came pouring in procession long, 

With chant, and litany, and song. 

The cowl was drawn before the face 

Of each one that sought his well-known place ; 
But, at a sign, each brother raised 

His head, and pointed, with a shriek 

Still in my ears, to one whose brow : 
A burning mitre bore ; but none did speak. 
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They turned their eyes at once on me— 
On me the sinner—me, whom God 

Had smitten with his fiery rod ; 

Again I heard the roll 

The words that my inmost soul— 
‘* Begone from me, £ never knew pou!” 


I felt that I was one marked out 
For vengeance, and I could not doubt 
I was from Heaven a castaway. 
I know not whether demon’s force 
Impelled me, but I rushed within, 
And with a shout of fury hoarse— 
I, the proscribed, the man of sin, 
Tore from the bearer’s grasp the cross, 
And waved it in the torrid air. 
I knelt and prayed, but still despair 
Clung to me; on the stony floor 
I dashed the holy thing I bore. 
O, God! let not thy face be hid— 
Forgive me, I knew not what I did. 
I felt the abbaye’s walls grow wider, 
And stretch above ; on every side 
Each pillar rose, like forest trees, 
They widened to agar ly 
And shone like the walls of the Bright Citye. 
I saw the figures of saints and kings 
Fly from the walls with their shadowy wings ; 
The frescoes grew thin, and white, and pale, 
As autumn leaves in the winter's gale ; 
And the stony shapes, with the grinning mask, 
That ply for ever their fated task, 
Leapt from the pillar, taper and tall, 
Down from the leaf-wreathed capital. 
I saw from the great east window’s pane, 
Of king and saint a gorgeous train, 
Come fluttering with their lustrous wings, 
Those saints, and patriarchs, and kings, 
And dance o’er the brass-enchased stone, 
And past my lord the abbot’s throne, 
And through our ladye’s chapel pass 
And melt again into the glass, 
That throbbed and burned like the angry eye 
Of a god of the old mythologie. 
But first in stately slow progression, 
In one long drawn and sad procession, 
They paced through the vaulted aisle, 
Ls the altar tomb, where the bishop smiles, 
ith clasped hands upon his breast, 
In all the sacred calm of rest ; 
And each one as he passed out 
Bent his bright flaming eye on me ; 
In vain I prayed, O God, to thee! 
I heard that whisper once again, 
And it fell on me like Sodom’s rain— 
“ Begone from me, E never knew pou!” 


This se’nnight as I lay awake— 
(What rest can guilty sinner take ?) 
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A branded one, in jeopardy, 

Of his soulés loss at the doomésday ; ‘ 

I heard the autumn winds without 

Unto the sheeted dead men shout— 

I heard the leaves in tempest driving— 

I heard the storm the branches tiving— 

I heard the rain, like counted beads, 
Fall drop by drop upon the stone, 

Where nettles and the loathsome weeds 


Spring from the suicide’s bleached bone 


(The wicked monk who broke his vow). 
I felt that I must rise and pray, 

To our lady’s altar I made my way ; 
The dawn had come, and the autumn air 


Played on my temples and forehead bare ; 


Round which my sacred tonsure burned, 
As if to fire it had been turned. 

How could a sinner—a thing of scorn, 
Wear emblem of the bloody thorn 
That bound his Saviour'’s pallid brow ? 
I could not see, but I groped my way 

I knew it as well by night as by day, 
Each sculptured niche, each canopy.— 


My outstretched hand touched the stony face 
Of a cross-legged knight. I seemed to be 


’Mured with the dead in a lonely place, 
Beside a maiden fair and pale. 

Aroint thee, fiend; why bring again 
Those thoughts of bitter woe and pain, 
To bleeding heart and burning brain ? 


OMNES GENTES PLAUDITE, 

Exaup1 met Domine. 
I passed on to the garden’s shade— 
Upon the grass a missal laid ;— 
My shrunk hand clasped my rosary. 
As I read a pious homily. 
My beads flew from the silver chain, . 
And every single ebon grain ? 
Rose up to Heaven—far, O far, 
And shone there like a throbbing star 
That paves the holy pilgrim’s way.* 
I read me on by the glow-worm’s light— 
I read each prayer and strove to fight 
With him—the fiend—who tempted me. 
Jesu Christe, auc me. 
Thou of the high and starry brow, 
Virgin mother, shield me now. 
O, three in one, and one in three, 
Mundi Salvator, libera me. 
Miserere mei, Deus, 
O, Domine! O, Pater mevs! 
O, Parer NosTer, sanctus Parser, 
O, Jesu, HOMINUM SALVATOR ! 
Reotna cect, Sancta Marer. 
They roused me from my grassy lair— 
They bid me to the grate repair ; 
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* The Milky Way was ealled by the monks of the Middle Ages the “ Pilgrim’s 
Path to Compostella.” 
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octl stobethtp ons leas 
A Day's Hunting at ‘Baden-Baden. 
My father had come to beg for alms, 
I still sat there and sang the psalms ; 
Were things of déath;‘and clay; and earth, 
And of him who gave;me birth, ... 
‘To draw me from the things of God? 
_ I saw him pale, with sunken eyes, 
But from my knees. I could not rise, 
He cursed me as:I kneeled there, 
I saw the curse ascend the air, 
MS. break. To seek God’s throne in the sea‘ of' wititeness, 
by oft abruptly Jehovah shining in his brightness,» * .o* 
A Mouk of ye 


same * Twas the eve of St. John—at Pascal.tide. 
mS. br iat. Our: sin-o’erwhelmed brother died ; 


Heat 


g ye 
Soul 


May his tortured soul be glorified ! 
A pl Pray for. his; soul 
‘ When the death-bells toll! 
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A DAY'S HUNTING AT BADEN-BADEN, . 


Reaper, did you ever have the good fortune to be present at a boar- 
hunt—a real, legitimate boar-hunt ? Do not‘lay the flattering unction to 
your soul that you have done so because you witnessed ‘the so-called sport 
of catching greasy-tailed pigs among the old English games at the Jardin 
d’Hiver at Paris, but answer candidly, laying your hand upon your heart, 
have you ever seen how a boar shoul die, ‘surrounded by 'a'‘score or more 
of dauntless youths, “ their souls all fire, and their swords'all flame,” ‘as 
some one has said, or rather sung, before me? If not, have patience with 
me for a few and I will tell you all I saw at an “ Eber Jagd” 
which came off at Baden-Baden about the close of summer, 1847. 

M. Benazet, chief proprietor of the gambling-rooma,' I must, as a pre- 
liminary measure, inform you, considers it his best policy'to do his utmost 
in furnishing amusement to those who honour his tables with’a visit ;and 
wisely deeming there may, peradyenture, be’ something’ monotonous’ in 
continually scant money or pricking off the run of the couleur ona card, 

strives to provide them some relaxation in the ‘pleasures of the ‘chase. 
"These manly sports do not, however, commence ‘till: September; because 
in high summer, as the German phrase runs, there is*no lack’of quieter 
“amusements more congenial to the state of the thermometer, and partly, 
pour encottrager les autres, the later flock of migratory birds, whom he 
thus induces to prolong their stay, and to whom ‘he seeks to offer some 
compensation “3 the buried glories they were too late to share in.’ 

As long as I can remember, I have ever felt a strange inclination to be 

esent at a'boar-hunt. Surely it could not be reminiscences of Meleager 

,and the, fierce Hyrcanian boar. But no; ‘these’ and:other ‘heroes of anti- 

_.guity ‘could ‘only summon up recollections of matiy a dire flogging they 

“fad cost me. “Bat still’ the fact remains the same’;’ thé ‘tiame itself pos- 

“sesses something very exciting for me. “It'reminds mei of leyendary' lore 
—of scenes of danger and strife, baying of hounds, trumpet-sounds, 
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sg dresses, and all the us panoply with which the pitts 
sidha the North, has. hiveiod ihe. Geile aint creations of his fancy. 
At length my long-nursed wishes were to meet, with realisation. 

M. Benazet had expended:all. the Ldel.Hirsehe he had been furnished 
with from the grand ducal park at Carlsruhe, and, like a clever manager, 
who reserves his chief attraction’ for’ the season when the public taste 
begins to pall, suddenly came out with a’ flaring affiche a boar 
would be started on the ensuing Monday; the meet, a forest, about two 
leagues—-or,, according to German admeasurement, three pipes and a half 
—from Baden+Baden,,and. at no great, distance from the willow-covered 
banks of Father Rhine. : " 

A party was soon formed at the:table d’héte of the hotel where I was 
accustomed to dine; horses ordered to be sent:on, and a calache' to be 
held in readiness for us on the Monday morning: r pail 

The eventful day soon,came, and at a very early hour the loud azd 
joyous fanfares of the Jager horns sounded the réveille through 'the quiet 
streets of the town. I sprung out of bed, and began dressing in frantic 
haste. I pulled on a~paiv.of‘‘canonen.slufel,” or jack-boots, I had 
borrowed from a friend of mine, a student at Heidelberg, girded on my 
hirschfanger, and seized my boar-spear, which rested gracefully in a 
corner of my room: these two articles, 1 must remark, were my own 
property, and expressly ordered for the occasion, as I was determined to 
‘do or die,”’_and flesh, my, maiden lance in the carcase of poor piggy- 

All. my preparations being made, I sallied out to join my “ compagnons 
de, voyage” at. breakfast.; 1 found them also all armed and eager for the 
fray: .'They were three in number—an Englishman, a Frenchman, and 
an, Italian. . Let me describe their appearance minutely, ‘The first, was 
attired in immaculate tops and: leathers, and a well-stained coat, which 
had once been. red, but. was now purple, Having almost lost, all recol- 
lection. of. our national (hunting) costume, I took him for one of the 

nd-duke’s footmen, on; furlough-—an opinion in which I was not sin- 
gular, for later in the day a party of God-fongotten students saluted him 
with the rattling Commers Lied, “Was. bringt der, postillon?” , The 
Frenchman. was dressed. in ;a green velvet hunting-frock, and wore, a 
many-tasselled much-befringed  gibeciére, large enough to contain the 
boar we were about. to. hunt. On his head was a black velvet jockey-cap ; 
on, his. shoulder a double-barrelled carbine. The Italian, resembled 
nothing, except.a mild edition of “ Fra Diavolo,” wearing, as he did, a 
tall conical felt hat, and a belt graced by a couple of pistols. With 
these companions I ascended the creaking steps of the Droschki, hum- 
ming, as I did so, the time-honoured “refrain,” ‘Arise the burden of 
my so—ong, This day a stag (it was a boar we intended to kill, but 
then Iwas in no way particular) must die—this day,” &c. — 

On starting, the morning was beautiful and fresh,,and we merrily 
rattled along the road to, Qos, through: orchards of apple and pear’ trees, 
the Alt Schloss frowning down upon us in all its ruined majesty. But all 
this soon changed; one of those detestable mists, the, curse, of, Baden, 
covered the valley, and rendered us cold, uncomfortable, and prone to 
quarrel, Cigars did their part in keeping us warm; and soon after, 
arriving ata ‘‘ public,” we made fierce onslaught on the potato-brandy, 
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dignified with the name of “ Kirschwasser,” which, while warming the 
inward man, seemed to exert a sympathetic influence on the outward, for 
from this sneiient5 Inland ste:inove- complaints of damp. 

Ina short time afterwards we arrived at the rendezvous de chasse, the 
village of Sandwier, when we were enabled to watch the other noble 
sportsmen diseontentedly spurring on through the rain, as we stood very. 

smoking our cigars at the windowof the village inn. 

In a short time Ps aia, eae <p em The's 
caibech hile Adouigt some on back, some on foot, while car- 
gee n followed eaeh other in rapid succession, filled 

dagindly, dressed ladies, whom no weather, however bad, would have 
deterred from being present at the throw off. Every door in the village 
was thronged with peasants and their families, all wearing that peculiarly 
stolid look, the concentrated essence of Sauerkraut, which is characteris- 
tic of every uneducated German. The scene soon became very lively, 
especially as the sun broke through the mist, lighting up the medley of 
horses, hounds, jager, and servants, or glancing from the spear-heads and 
cors de chasse, though it could not pierce through the dense cloud of to- 
baeco smoke: which, like a halo, surrounded the whole group. 

The pack was the most lamentable part of the whole affair ; Jor- 
rocks, that M.F.H. of facetious memory, would have shed tears had. he 
seen it ; it was composed of foxhounds, harriers, lurchers, turnspits, even 
the “ cur of low d ’ was not absent, all making a horrible noise and 
yelping fearfully whenever M. le Comte de S » Benazet's huntsman 

en chef, rode in amongst them and liberally laid about him with his double 
hong The whip-smacking and trumpet-blowing seemed to have no end. 

We weresoon marshalled in proper order, holding our boar-spears erect, 
like Paladins of yore, and set out for the forest glade, when the boars 
were cabined and confined. They were penned up in hutches, about six 
in number, with trap-doors to turn them out at. The huntsman then 

the: meet in proper order, beaters in front, horsemen in the 

rank, and the carriages in the rear. About half an hour was con- 

sumed in making these preparations, and I had ample leisure to notice 

and adniire the pieturesqueness of the whole group. I think it is old 

Beekford who, in his history of hunting, expresses.a wish that an artist 

7a IO eer on @ certain occasion to’ paint the glories of a 

successful death;: we were, in one. way, more fortunate than the veteran, 

for before I notieed an artist very busy with his sketch-book, and 

was, indeed; at: a later date reminded of the fact by his honouring me vil 
an imvitation to subscribe for a 

However; let me get on with my y history. About five or six couple 
of the most) stanch-looking ineunthysthovdiedeliuans S———. seemed to 
place implicit confidenee, were brought to the rear of the hutches, just 
néarenoughi to: get sight: of the ‘ varmint.”,| The dogs ‘made a great 
row, end certainly seemed to justi chainitidegetithals was qlatedsin 
them. How they did:eo, the soq will show. 

‘The beatersiwere drawn up im a: dense sdmiciselé, so that. the. boar 
could only have one way of « when turned out upon'a flinty world. 
All waited im eager Seasaletiaindied the decisive moment. 

The’ jager | rae ora a cheerily.. “ Lasst gehen!” shouted Count 
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S——, acry which was taken up by a thousand throats, and in every 
ible variety of translation. 
Out the boar stalked, and amused himself by a and pertinacious 
2 aR PNT Ra met his astonished pe GRE I 
very respectable size, and in the possessivn of a amount 
of sharp and well-whetted tusk. At length he seemed to have decided 
on his proper course of action. Shaking his head very significantly, he 
came along at a quick, shuffling trot towards the beaters, as if intending 
to force his way them. But we were not to be balked of our 
pleasure by any such display of valour; and as soon as he arrived within 
assailable distance, they attacked him with their long staves. At 
first he was inclined to show fight; but not relishing, and probably not 
expecting, such a. reception, he gave a few angry growls, then turn- 
ing tail, started for theweed in front of us. Five minutes’ grace was 
generously conceded him, and then the dogs were laid on the scent, 
apparently as dreadfully eager to be at him, as was the Earl of Chat- 
ham, who, with his sword drawn, was waiting for Sir Richard Strachan, 
or wice versé, I hardly remember which, to be at the French. 

An extraordinary seene now commenced. pee horseman seemed to 
consider it his bounden duty to be foremost in the fray, and, in con- 
sequence, two or three of the most valuable dogs were ridden over and 
spoiled for the day. The result. may easily be imagined. Many ardent 
sportsmen, disgusted by the jostling and noise, turned angrily back, and 
gave up all hope of participating in the chase; while many, only too glad 
of the excuse, hurried back to take up their posts each by the side of la 
belle dame in the light of whose eyes he delighted to sun himself. 

Those who were left, and would not be daunted by a slight annoyance, 
pressed on after the boar, who was very calmly pursuing his course alo 
a glade in the forest. Finding the hounds close at his heels, he fiercely 
turned at bay, and then the valorous pack—ran in and finished him, the 
reader may imagine. German dogs are too well bred to be guilty of such 
rudeness; so they stood at a respectful distance and barked at him. 
After awhile, the boar, getting tired of this amusement, or probably 
warned by the sounds of coming horses, forced his way through a thicket, 
and di from sight... My French friend had deisily taken aim at 
him with his double-barrel, to the certain disgust of the red-coated 
Englishman, who bitterly complained of the crime of ree a Mr. 
Reynolds” in face of the pack. The poor gentleman had by this. time 
become almost as enthusiastic and insane as if following the hounds in his 
own native land. Fortunately there were no bullfincheg for him to. break 

his neek over. After two. hours’ hard work, chasing our bristly friend 
from thicket te thicket—which, by the way, caused awful havoc among 
the gaily-checked trousers of la jeune France—we drove the boar from 
his last entrenchment, and had a capital run after him through eorn and 
potato-fields to the village of Iffezheim, when he took refuge in a pig- 
sty, among his porcine relatives. A second time we set the dogs upon 
him, but they fairly showed the white feather, and the old adage was fully 
verified, “ their bark: was worse than their bite.” 

We were not sorry for the inéermezzo, as our horses—-not at. the most 
favourable season brothers or sisters of the wind—had been completely 
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unded by the last burst.., We, could have killed the boar.as.he-stood 
aeying wf id, anc ed, the Frenchman, begged most earnestly to: have 
uk Boe tam wae still igh in the heavens, swe lighted 
our cigars, and passed the hirschwasser from hand to haud. very ay. 
At ngth the count gave the signal tostart him afresh, and ione of the 
: rs gave him a persuader with his hunting-spear.'. After. fierce 
grunt of dissatisfaction, the animal made up his mind.to leave his U 
comfortable quarters, and started off towards the Rhine, apparently with 
the intention of ‘taking to water. The best mounted, therefore, hurried 
along to-cut him off, in which they succeeded,'and-he sulkily: bent, his 
hte Acco st ig the forest. Only,a few of us we eon keep.-u 
with him at all; as for the dogs, they had long: been. left behind. Had 
he bra rn, to reach the wood again, he: would certainly have escaped 
us, and adieu then to all the fun of the curée,’ ., It.was, therefore, time 
to end the farce ; with levelled spears we pushed on after him, and soon 
brought him to bay. . A-sporting publican of the town was. the. first to 
dismount, and, drawing his couteau de chasse, he advanced. boldly to deal 
the coup de grace. But, alas! that hand generally so sure when .about 
to tap a cask of beer, failed its master when about to tap. the blood of the 
boar, and, his foot slipping, he fairly lay at the mercy of the now/infu- 
riated animal, Fortunately for, him, the broadest part of his person. was 
exposed to the assault of the boar, and the latter, making a furious rush, 
dug his tusks. rather deeply into him, before. any of us, had, time. to 
prevent it. A shrill'yell ensued, accompanied) by the; last savage growl 
of the boar, whom young, L coolly transfixed at | the moment 
back or a second edition. .. I also! had.the, pleasure 












when he was drawin 
of having a drive at him, and thus tarnished the: hitherto unsullied spot- 
lessness of my spear. 


; 
s 


our pigueurs now dismounted, and forming a brancard of their spears’ 
laid poor piggy, once the hero of; the day, upon it, and. we.:marched. off 
at a quick pace to receive the meed of valour, at. the, hands of. the. ex- 
pectant ladies. When we arrived at the rendezvous. de chasse, there was 
no time for anything of the sort, as, every, one, seemed only. awaiting our 
advent to make a still fiercer onslaught than, that. on the boar, on’ the 
comestibles M. Benazet had so bountifully provided for them,,|A striking 
change had taken place during our absence. A tent had been raisedy in 
which we could see casseroles stewing, and hear frying-pans hissing ; 
fires were blazing in every direction, soup boiling, fowls roasting on spits, 
coffee exhaling its fragrant aroma. Tables, too, had been spread fronde 
super viridi, covered with drapery, white as the driven snow, and all the 
paraphernalia of the Kursaal Restaurant’s table d'héte. We willingly 
resigned all claim to soft speeches, and fully coincided with a stout 
German, who exclaimed, with a greasy smile of pleasure, ‘‘ Dass lass’ ich 
mir gefallen.” 

The silleri soon began to mantle in the glasses, and endue the ladies, 
sparkling eyes with still greater brilliancy. Each hunter bold began 
speaking of the perils he had undergone, except the publican, who seemed 
somewhat disconcerted, and writhed uneasily on his seat whenever any 
allusion was made to his misadventure. As the Vicar of Wakefield would 
say, “if there was not much wit, there was plenty of laughing,” especially 
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at our end of the table, for we had bribed a Kellner to make us a potent 
brewage of “croc.” In short, all seemed delighted with the pic-nic, and 
ready to join in the chorus—“ A Life in the Woods for me.’ 

After everything eatable and drinkable, except the water, had been 
demolished, chasseurs attached to Benazet’s wilde Jagd, came in for 
their share of the day’s amusement. A mark was set upon a tall pine- 
tree, and money-prizes offered for the successful competitors, It was 
quite a realisation of the opening scene of “ Der Freyschiitz,” The 

iqueurs were, on the whole, excellent marksmen ; and, O ye Gods! 
how the trumpets brayed, and what shouts were raised by beer-bemused 

at ‘each successful shot! Many amateurs also tried their hand, 
among them my French friend, who thus had an opportunity of discharg- 
ing ‘his gun—a cause of heartfelt joy to me, for I had been in fear, if not 
in ‘danger, during the whole of the day. Extempore matches were also 
got up; in fine, no one seemed to think the sports of the day would ever 
come to a conclusion, and we were all surprised by the approach of night- 
fall, and the preparations for the curée, the last scene of this exciting 
drama. | 

The count now ordered torches to be lighted, and the dogs brought up, 
who had arrived at the rendezvous, straggling in one after the other, 
weary and waysore. A circle was then formed round the dead boar, and 
the tic rites of the curée commenced. The count doffed his coat, 
tucked up ‘his shirt-sleeves, and commenced cutting up the boar with all 
the ‘grace of a professional butcher—the cor de chasse sounding the, mort 
during the whole scene. Ultimately, the hounds were fed, much better, 
in my opinion, than they had deserved after the day’s exhibition. 

We were then marshalled in the same order as upon our arrival, the 
piqueurs carrying the reliquie of the boar before us to Sandwier. After 
this ‘we started home for Baden, impressed with an exalted opinion of 
Monsieur Benazet’s generosity; and I can safely avouch that he must 
have made a handsome profit by the day, after all expenses were paid. 
Fach felt bound in honour to give the table a turn ; for my own part—but 
it is uniiecessary ‘‘infandum renoyare dolorem.” 

All I ean say in conclusion is, that I trust my readers will feel more 
pleasure than I do at these reminiscences of a ‘ Day’s Hunting at 


Baden.” 
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Come, reader, traveller, friend, John Bull or Jean Crapaud, Yankee 
or sour-crout-loving German, be you what you may, you shall come along 
with me. Nay, I will have no‘ excuse. You come’ and see the 
South of Ireland. “ Expense!’ Pshaw! And fields upon fields of gold 
found in Australia—the Bank of England so full of money, they are 
about to pay off the National Debt, and mortgages to be had at 3} per 
cent.! What! you still shake your head? Carpediem, man! let us 
be off—save the rest of the year; invent a patent, and make your for- 
tune. Do something great ; the climate may inspire you. Clever Irish- 


men have lived ere now, caused, no doubt, by “ praties and potheen.”’ 
Come! ‘ Sea-sickness!” Never think of it! Six hours only. Take 
‘* Murray’s Magnesia,” I will have no excuses, 1 am determined ; you 
shall be off for a three weeks’ holiday, or “ lark’’—call it what you 
will. No, no, no! you shall not go up the Rhine, nor to Switzerland 
—no, nor to Scotland. No, you shall come with me to the “ land of 


strange contrasts—nature's fairest home,” poor, negleeted, beautiful, 
priest-ridden Ireland: | 

Well, before we set off we must be prepared for everything. Let 
us take plenty of wraps and wrappers from Cording’s well-known em~- 
porium in the Strand; umbrellas, extra shawls for the ladies, and a large 
cottage bonnet for each, adorned with an “ Ugly” if you will, plenty of 
railway blankets for all, as the bedding is often scanty, never forgetting 
a pair of Mackintosh gaiters for the masculine sex, or a coarse woollen 
riding-skirt for the fairer one ; a few tin cases of preserved meats from 
Fortnum and Mason’s, and a dozen of sherry from Hedges and Butler's, 
as the appetite will pall on the perpetual couple of fowls which did you 
the good office of laying the eggs for your breakfast, and bacon of 
equivocal feeding and still more doubtful death, which are invariably laid 
out for your repast at almost every hostelry in the island, save those of 
Cork, Killarney, and a few of the other principal towns in Ireland. 

Well, we have taken our excursion ticket at the Euston station. I 
need not tell you the price, for you cannot open Bradshaw without seeing 
the advertisement, or raise your eye along any dead wall or scaffold- 
ing without seeing placards about “the tours to the South of Ireland ;” 
and having got a carriage all to ourselves, and having steamed away to 
Holyhead, passing along the beautiful Welsh scenery, and — that 
noble triumph of* man’s genius, the Menai tunnel; we reach the sea. 
We feel cold, chill, and faint, as we enter the packet-boat, and smell the 
oil, grease, and steam ; we bustle about on deck, unmindful of spray or 
sailors’ oaths; we look first after this parcel, then that, then the cloaks, 
then the t-bag ; but it is all vanity and vexation of spirit and of no 
good, for although the sea is as “* smooth as a mill-pond,” we must suc- 
cumb to :the tormentor that overpresses us. We faintly cry “Steward,” 
and on his‘stalivart arm totter down the companion-ladder, and are very 
sickand ill.’ Well, at last’ the bell has done tolling that monotonous 
one—two—three-—four, the white cliffs are in sight, we enter Kings- 
town harbour, we are on shore. | The bell rings; we hurry off to» thie 
terminus, and ‘get: our ticket. | Pause here, for one moment, my’ dear 
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reader. Be advised—take a second class ticket ; for the second class car- 
riages on this line resemble closely the holiday spring cars of the days of 
yore, which country folk used to jaunt off in on a gipsying pic-nic. The 
seats of the carriages are well cushioned, and the sea-breeze will play about 
your cheeks, and bring back all the roses the bilious Monster drove away. 
On your arrival in Dublin, drive to an hotel (the fare is sixpence, lug- 
gage extra), and immediately order a warm bath, after that a basin. of 
soup 4 la julienne, a bottle of soda-water, with a liqueur glass of brandy 
to dash off the cold, and so to bed: while on the morrow, by my fuith, 
oe rise as merry and healthy as a midsummer bee, or a spring 


There is plenty to see in Dublin, Wicklow, and the other parts of 
Ireland, along your line of railway, but I shall not let. you step; for 
having got your ticket viséd, away we are for “the beautiful city called 
Cork.” On your arrival at the terminus. you are saluted by a crowd of 
tatterdemallions, all clamorous for your acquaintance, who introduce them- 
selves without. any of the formalities of English society. You may have 
no sympathy with such creatures, or a peeuliar dislike to esprit de corps 
and rags. It does not signify to them one fraction. The o: woddc wel- 
come your advent with cheers, or greet you by “That is a beautiful 
lady,” ‘Am ihgant jintleman,” “More power to you both,” ‘ Hope 
your honour is quite well,” “Long life to your lady.” They inform 
you they have been waiting your Tastes arrival, and then furiously 
suggest “a jingle” to the hotels; or, if by reason of the hurry I have 
borne you along with, I have not given you time suflicient to allow your 
razor to traverse its matuninal course along your upper lip, and something 
is struggling forth that men meght call a mustachio; or yet, again, 
although you are only given to commercial pursuits, there is a ‘some- 
thing’ naturally martial in your appearance, and your Brook-green 
volunteerism oozes out from your military nature, your new acquaintances 
immediately dub you “captain,’’ and naively inform you there will be 
mess at seven at Cork and Ballincollig barracks, and the ‘officers are 
waiting to see ye, please yer honour—captain.” 

Reader, if you are a vain man, sink your constitutional weakness for 
the nonce, and jot not down your popularity to the old scores—your good 
looks and prepossessing mien; for, believe me, as each wave of travellers, 
be they cheesemongers or cutlers, lords or blacklegs, arrive, you will find 
they each receive the same attention and humbug ; while if you are a proud 
man, quench your anger in a smiley for you-are not now on the bench of 
your petty sessions, with clerk, and constable by your side, about to 
sentence the pauper for ‘‘ coming between the nied and your nobility” to 
a month’s treadmill as rogue and vagabond. No vagrant act is yet 
passed for Ireland. No, no! keep your temper, button up your pockets, 
and, like Mark: Tapley, be jolly under any cireumstances, more especially 
when pestered by the lazzaroni of the Emerald Isle. 

Touts, porters, commissionaires, meet you from every: hotel in Cork. 
My recommendation is certainly the Imperial Hotel, which has-an omni- 
bus to: meet every train. | It is: kept by a Seotswoman, Mrs Cotton, and 
I have ever there found cleanliness, economy, and. civility-combined. 

When'that triumphant. effort of man’s mighty genius, skill, power, and 
ingenuity, raised its towering frontin Hyde Park —the Crysr4n Pauace 
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for the Exposition of All, Nations—there is not a question Munster! was 
the worst exhibitor of any other district.:,, haere then) that it 
shouldbe the first. to\ get ‘up one on‘ari individualand aminor scale. But 
so itis. A of gentlemen proposed)an |Exhibition for the produce 


of ‘native: 1$0 beyshown in Cork ;» the: suggestion. teok,! the pian 
succeeded 5. isreteneell pis, are eunetngs oes, without fear, reach @ 
ctediteble:iseue. ba ln 9 co 


» On Thursday, : the 10th. day.of June, his Escelliney the. LaondsLieut 
tenant. opened the National Exhibition of Ireland’ in, person, and (sailed 
up the river from Cove, whilst. the fleet boomed: forth ‘its salutes, and 
myriads of yachts, smacks, and. other craft took up the salvo, and kept 
up a fire of guns ; ‘and on his Excellency’s landing,: heartfelt: cheers 
resounded thonnsal all. sides: when. he set foot on the quay. As you walked 
along the town,! you saw the whole| garrison turned out :) dragoons,:ar- 
tillery, infantry, pensiotiers, and. the-armed police;.a guard of honour 
met you at every! turn ; ‘antil at/ last youbegan’ to think yourself in the 
Ohamps Elysées. of Paris, or the boulevards. of some Féench garrison 
town; rather than in a realm of our peaceful and virttious Queen...) 
i» The opening: over, a banquet followed, then! a ball, at-which the beauty 
and fashion of the county: appeared, whilst the evening’s -amusements 
concluded. by a coalition between the father of a musical:composer anda 
ae a the ball eommittée; whom you might afterwards gather from 

police reports was connected with the export of that. staple ‘comme- 
dity of Mubeder'-—butter. = 

The quarrel ardse'from the rejection of a set of quadrilles composed 
the abotbrstincttioned gentleman’s: son: on this re oe event, and a 
other gentleman being one of the committee, according to Hibernian. meii- 
‘sutation, became not only ‘a part of the whole; ‘but the. whole itself, 

After a very Vandal encounter in the ball-room, which must; -haye 
astonished strangers in no slight degree, if they took it.as.a specimen of 
Irish manners in the south—(I can testify otherwise in the midland .and 
northern counties)—these two gentlemen met in the street, where one 
observed that it was lucky for the other he ‘had not drowned him in:one 
of his butter-firkins the other evening at the ball—a purely poetical 
figure of speech, by-the-by, for no! butter-firkins. really did embellish the 
eiilewen To this the’ assailed gentleman | replied by an offensive. epi- 
thet, rae peceteesranet of| arms, - but ap and blows — which 
ended e parties having to. at the police-office, case wen, 
aud seteonitncds Gor trial before dineiaite “ ts 

Well, here we are, inside the Exhibition. What feelings does it: not 
arouse: within you?) Are these people not a race with perverted talents ? 
Look ‘at the linen, woollen, freize, and worsted fabrics—are they not good ? 
Look at the silk, lace, and embroidery-—can jit be equalled’? See the 
manufactory of popline and velvets within: the ea Look at the fine 
linen or coarser towelling; but yet these people are! begging by the:road- 
side, starving amongst natural resources unequalled, shooting landlords, 

set a to.America and Australia;and during the hard years of 
1846-47, having.» miliion pounds — per month paid from the royal 
treasury into their country.’ 

The Ppicturesare, with some exceptions, the jeiogh daubs I ever saw. 
There is a beautiful one by Maclise, and one or two others, well known 
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in’the world of fine arts, but they only prove the more forcibly that: Irish 
talent does not lie in’ that ot the ential op Ringe’ and wherever you-do 
see it, and you may very often, and’ a pre-eminently beautiful, it is 
an individual, not a general genius. 

One! thing certainly raised a oda to my face. An Irish Exhibition 


without a bull in it, would be -certainly Hamlet" with the Prince of 


Denmark omitted, or one of Miss Edgeworth’s novels without the moral ; 
but this time the bull took the form of & tiger—of course I do not mean an 
“Trish tiger,” escaped-from Sackville-street, and parading the sunny side 
of Piceadilly—bat areal feline specimen of the animal, the species Cuvier 
and Linnzus describes, and which I have. yet to learn is: indigenous to 
Ireland: But a truce to badinage. Let us turn to the beautiful bijouterie, 
the Wicklow gold, some very good sculpture, and the beautiful earvin 
obairsy: and) tables ‘made “from:the> ‘bog’ oak and v Killamey seule 
Butceven here, again, the pictorial art is sadly deficient.’ ‘One: table 
I'saw had a circle of shamrocks ‘inlaid in holly wood, which was very 
fairly done; but another artist; more venturous, had attempted to add the 
thistle and rose; but such ridiculous: hieroglyphics I never saw, save in 
gome‘old illuminated missal, or an idle schoolboy’s desk. Ifa few Scottish 
artists and workmen would come over'and settle in Killarney or Cork and 
propagate this fancy trade, I feel confident the speculation would answer. 
ital workmen could be yay ~ who only require ‘ putting im the 
way" of doing things, to equal any: in the cly I have not; de- 
scribed half tat j is to be seen in ac TExhibition, for I shall leave that ‘to 
you to find out, my good reader. A military band plays twice a week, 
anda‘ grand) promenade of all the rank and beauty of Cork attend. 
Dillon, from the Sheffield circuit, has opened the theatre, and Sefior Pablo 
ar a fine amphitheatre, with a good stud of horses, and well-drilled 
tes 
© Before ;you leave Cork, hawere) you must run down’ to Queens- 
town, as it is now called, where ‘ou will see the finest natural harbour in 
the ‘world, and “ our wooden walls,” or fleet, riding at anchor in the bay. 
So now we'are fairly off for: Killarney. : You remember the advice I 
gave you, ere we left London, about plenty: of wrappers. We have ordered 
‘an outside car, or “jingle” as it is called in Cork, for which you pay six- 
pence a mile, and three-halfpence mile to the driver; and:when you ¢on- 
sider it takes fourteen English miles to make eleven Irieh, and you always 
pay at the national rate, I cannot nome u have much to; grumble at on 
the score of extortion. You.are to reach Maeroom at night, but’as there 
‘is’ not much» to see en route; ‘you heed not hurry off very early.) After 
‘you have pone about four miles, on)your right stands a large barrack for 
-artilleryand | cavalry, and! within’ its:-walls the powder-mills: of ‘Messrs. 
‘Tobins and Co., well! worth the inspection of: any one who-has not seen 
such‘a manufactory.» ve open from ‘morning until dusk,’ and no 
trouble is experienced in ning a view of them. »On»your road you 
asd ithe| cha un « of Carri snptbetch built on’ a rock in the, centre of the 
river Lee, A damsel: onee: olliwed near the site of. the present.ruim, . She 
‘avas beautiful, »proud, and: rich—the heiress ‘of ‘an: old: ‘baron, |) A poor 
hump-backed a fell in love with her, and pined in: solitude for 
‘her sake. | Saereeyynentey ary by <j wpe of: the stream over his 
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disappointed: hopes, he heard the tap, tap, tap of the hammer of old 

Cluricaune, Sd cert eI of she sons To capture the antique 

‘would realise all his hopes; so off he set, and followed Mr. 

uricaune over many lands, through many countries, for many a long 

mile, often weary and hungry, for the space of two years, until his 

iduity was rewarded by catching the oa boy in a profound nap some- 

where in the Giant’s Causeway, and then and there compelling the imp 

orm him, the deformed and weather-beaten shoemaker, into a 

me youth, and endow him with untold riches ; with these— 

symmetry and riches combined—he wooed, won, and wedded the object 

of his fondest hopes, and in one night built this Castle of Carrig-a- 
Droid for his future residence. 

There is not much to be seen at Macroom except a castle; and after 
doing that and dinner, you must to bed early, and be up with the lark 
next morning. Not one moment later than half-past seven, A.m., must 
I see you safely deposited in the car, and ready for a start. 

‘We now come upon a beautiful road, so let us take our time to enjoy 
it'well. It is, indeed, a wild majestic drive to Inchigeela, or “the Island 
of the Hostages ;” then by the river Lee we proceed until it widens 
into the beautiful lake of Allna, and thence to Gougane Barra. Here 
we change horses and cars, and our appetites, sharpened by the drive, 
we find ourselves quite ready for the “ crisped” potatoes, new milk, and 
fowls, which the old lady soon prepares to tame our appetite, for we 
shall not get our dinner until nine in the evening. After luncheon you 
must set off for the lone lake, around which the craggy mountains crowd 
in gloomy splendour, while on an island stands the hermitage of St. 
Bearra. You have surely read that beautiful ode upon this sequestered 
spot; if you have not, my Viator, you have a treat in store, and one I 
would advise you not to neglect enjoying. ( Vide any of the larger guide- 
books to'Killarney.) Whilst resting at this place, or spot, for your “ tiffin,” 
I wandered forth and saw a patteen, or hebdominal feast, at the afore- 
mentioned hermitage, which, of course, is instituted for prayer. Alas ! 
however, I am too greatly afraid it generally ends in drunkenness and vice. 

We are once more on our car, and ascending the hill between the 

of Keim-an-eigh, famous for the treason and daring of Captain 

ock, a yeoman-farmer of Michelstown, and leader of the White Boys. 

Lord Bantry determined upon this ci-devant captain’s imprisonment, and 

turned out the whole of his tenants, retainers, and people, to take this 

rebel chief and his clan ; but while descending the pass his party had a 

very narrow escape, for just as the last of his lordship’s followers passed 
the owe an immense stone was rolled down, happily without effect. 

At about eight, p.m., arrive at Bantry, and rest there for the night. 


Yesterday you had a hard day, so take your snooze, worthy reader, 


and I will not disturb you. At about noon, however, we must be off ‘in 
acar for Glengariff, eight miles distant, passing the bay where the French 
fleet “ rode” in 1796. Of course you have read Mrs. Hall’s book, where, 
in an early edition, she gives her opinion, and with justice too, rela- 
tive to the badness of the hotel at Glengariff, improved since, but capable 
of improvement even now. I must here digress. In 1844, I recollect I 
went with some boys, for they were really not above fifteen to sixteen 
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years of age, on a fishing excursion to this very hotel. Carr was the 
order of the. day. ) a! 

“Take care,” said one, “if you don’t treat me well, waiter, I shall 
report you to Mrs, Hall” 

“« Faix, and ye make a deal of bobbery, sir,” he replied. 

“* What do you say ?” added another, angrily, without a hair on his 
aur “‘ Take care, you knight of the dirty napkin, for I am writing a 

m “hed 

es Yorme, are ye, sir?” replied the ready-witted waiter. “ Faith, then, 
binds” thinking it will be many a long day before that book sees its 

Before dimer, you ought to have seen Cromwell's bridge, which the 
legends tell you was built in twenty-four hours—believe it, if you please. 
Nevertheless, it is a fine old ruin. Having seen it, you are ready in the 
morning to clamber the mountain’s side, inferior to nothing that either 
the British Islands or Europe affords—I mean the Sugar-loaf Mountain, 
around whose edge are 365 lakes (or one for every day in the year), fed 
alone by the clouds; and from its heights you have as fine and as expan- 
sive a panorama of scenery as ever you wish to obtain—ay, be it Swit- 
zerland or the north of Italy. 

While descending, our guide said in a low tone— “ Whisper, yer 
honour! Will yer honour see a fight?” 

“A fight ?” 

“ Ay, a fight!—a faction fight between the Haringtons and Glen- 
lyons !” 

: So, accordingly, imbued with old grandmamma Eve's curiosity, I went to 
see it, and though they have no use “ of their mauleys,” yet with their shil- 
lelahs there was many a broken head and contused body to show how much 
the belligerents had their spirit and vengeance well “up” with their conflicts. 
We returned by Lord Bantry’s grounds, and I bought an “ Irish terrier;” 
and although assured by Mrs. Hall’s work I had obtained an “ original,” 
I am still very sceptical, as upon the production of Glena to the strictures 
of the “ fancy,” I was told she was “ nought but a Scotch bred one.” 

After seeing Glengariff, we sleep the next night at Kenmare, a very 
good inn, and leave the next day for Killarney. Here I recommend the 
“ Lake Hotel,” at the “ Castle Lough.” Charges thus: Breakfast, 1s. 8d. ; 
dinner, 2s. 6d.; beds, 1s. 8d.; two-oared boat and men, 6s. per diem ; 
a four-oared boat with ditto, 10s, These charges, remember, include 
servants of every description, and the boatmen ; the latter you are parti- 
cularly requested by the landlord, and in short every one else, not to fee, 
otherwise you encourage extortion. 

You are supposed to pay nothing for the omnibus from the town to 
the Lake Hotel, but the driver sends in his respects, and intimates he has 
“no meat or diet allowed” but what he receives from the honour of 
“jintlemen.” Certes you have no interest in the eternal economy of the 
driver’s wardrobe or kitchen, and you may feel disgusted—what ladies 
think, I know not—for surely you would feel very angry at a Brixton or 
city cab-driver naively informing you he had “ popped ” his Sunday-coat, 
and would be much obliged by the loan of three shillings to get it out of 
pawn. However, you send the Irish bus-driver sixpence a head, and jot 
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it down in mind to the score of incongruities of Ireland. Friend 
Boniface! in future, take a hint: each p: , and let the 
product be your servants’ wages. The Saxon will pay you demand 
as long as you keep within bounds ; but do not let your servants beg. As 
Deuceace, of the Blues, would say, “ It is demn low, old fella-ar.” 
ell, here you are at Killarney. Now, do not expect me to break out 
into a wild rhapsody of amen and describe everything with the coudeur- 
de-rose pen of a George Robins or a Mrs. Norton, as we climb the moun- 
tains or row along the lakes; for I suppose you are here yourself, and if 
80, quite as capable of forming your own ideas on the softness or beauty 
of the scene, as | am of telling you of it. I consider it a panorama 
for bold sterility and soft-wooded loveliness, combined of varied lights 
and shades, of tints and colouring, unequalled in any countty I have 
ever seen. 

You had better en a guide, who expects from four to five shillings 
a day. Mr. Kerry O'Leary is a diverting and amusing creature, full of wit 
and anecdote, stories and legends without end, and very proud of having 
ayant Mr. Charles Lever on his visit to this spot some years ago. 

“« He wrote a book about this place, sir,” said Kerry. 

“ Indeed—did he ?” 

‘“* He has written one just now, too, sir. He told me he would, please 

our honour. Let us see—what is it ?” 

“The Daltons, perhaps,” I replied. 

“Yes, sir, ‘The Dolphins after the Flying-Fish,’ that is the name, sir, 
an iligant title entirely, please your honour.” 

The curse to Ireland, its visitors, and travellers, is its BEGGARS ; 
ani at Killarney they swarm around you like flies on a hot summer’s day. 
Mrs. Hall attempts to justify them; I am sorry to say, that, with due 
deference to her superior faleieii I contemplate the class with mingled 
feelings of anger, disgust, and pity. Mrs. Hall urges, as a great redeeming 
plea for their humiliating and depraved habits, that of repartee. But 
even here I am at issue with the clever authoress; for although not 
clothed in such elegant language, and yet embellished with anathematical 
expletives hardly fit for “ ears polite,” I have heard as witty an answer, 
or as smart a chaffing-match, from a Billingsgate fish-woman or London 
dockyard-man, a bus-cad or Whitechapel butcher-boy, as ever you heard 
at the foot of Mangerton, or in the streets of Killarney. I have no 
interest in contorted features, paralysed limbs, or disagreeable deformities, 
and cannot consider it anything picturesque to see human beings covered 
with rags, filth, and vermin ; who have been strangers to a good wash and 
use of soap and a hair-brush from the hour of their childhood ; nor have 
I any sympathy with people who exist solely by lying and importunity. 
Strip the — of its romance, and let us look at it as though we were 
solemnly reading a leader of the Times, not listening to the light-hearted 
holiday-prattle of some black-eyed girl, or the jokes and laughter of a 

‘companion. What are these beggars but a race who have been 
initiated their childhood in deception and vice, until each succeed- 
ing year of their existence is but another and a higher phase achieved in 
the mystery of their craft ? What are they but a people who, by cun- 

ning, deceit, and fraud, work on your vanity or good nature, and by these 
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means empty your pockets of your money, and who are, at lenst,.to, my 
eye, but little removed from the pickpocket, the swindler, or the Cheva- 
ilier Industrie! Happily they aredisappearing in a degree+-emigre- 
ting to America or the diggings of Australia, the..good) sense of, travel- 
lers and, visitors showing them. how, much better itis to. button, up their 
breeches-pockets than to, encourage these, beggars in their sloth;) drank- 
enness, and lies. ‘The landlords . in; these parts reside, on their property, 
and there is,work for all, - One gentleman in. particular is.worthy\of 
much praise. He has drained and improved \his, farms,'and, turned, the 
miserable cabins into comfortable homesteads—a senator, a philanthropist, 
and a Christian, ! re a ae, 1+ Wo 
| Well, we must be up early next morning, and see.the sun jrise, and 
then to breakfast ; after that, order our, ponies, and, Kerry. O'Leary. as 
guide, to ascend Mangerton. , 
The ponies are,»most wonderfully sure-footed, warranted not to trip or 
fall, ud | to carry alady, In short, I saw a fair damsel; who had mever been 
‘outside a horse” before, mount one of these palfreys, and such confidence 
did it give her, that I am a/most inclined to back her against'that Jady who 
is going the rounds ofthe sporting papers; as desirous of making. ajmatch 
to perform such prodigies in horse-womanship. <A short mile. brings you 
to the; foot of the mountain, and here again you are assailed by'a hundred 
or so barefooted girls, with a thorough contempt for millinery, or hair-dregs- 
ing, who press upon you most assiduously the goat’s milk and mountain- 
dew they carry. You are very angry at first, for during your, guide’s 
explanations of the scenery a running obligato is kept up by these. girls 
of “The stones are sharp, yer honour ;” |“ The day is fine, yer honour ;” 
‘“* Yer honour is looking well;” “ ‘The water is smooth,” and so: forth ; 
and at last you come to the conclusion English travellers must have somie- 
thing very foolish written in their faces, for these. nymphs of: goat’s milk 
to think they were not as well aware of all these facts they have been 
telling them as they were themselves, for I assure you they! never give 
you further information than the very commonplace. phrases 1. have 
quoted above. One old lady was very persevering in begging of my 
companion. , 

‘Ah, then! good jintlemen always give me something,” said the old 
beldame. 

“ But Iam the bad gentleman,” he replied, ‘and :my friends. always 
call me Satan, for shortness.” 

The reply set the old hag off into a paroxysm of laughter, and she 
went away jabbering and cackling, better pleased, I do believe, than if he 
had given her, half-a-crown. 

Two young ladies, in very dégage attire; attached themselves to me. 
I do not know what they saw to become so suddenly fond of me—perhaps 
my grey hairs and crow’s feet had something to attract them. I did-all 
I could, however, to get rid of them. . I tried anger, then. persuasion, 
then love; every means in my power, but of no avail, [put my pony 
into a sharp trot, but they clung to its tail; so, at, last, upon the prin- 
ciple ‘ that what cannot be cured must be endured,” I let my good- 
humour get the better of my wrath, and up we all went together.. After 
a while they became more communicative; they pointed) me out the 
different rik and hills, streams and valleys. They then offered to sell 
Aug.—voL. XCY. NO. CCCLXXX. 2F 
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ae yl gn lg a diamonds; and on reaching the 
Punch Bowl, where the devil is sama to quench his thirst after his 
evening cigar, the fairest of my Hebes disappeared, and when she came 
back it was with a little can of, eR rorinr: Cees it se 
pity I drank to please her, and not without the hopes 
of damsels would remain with the ponies at the pool; but no! ae lions 
they had been up to the top, I should think, five or six times every day, 
up they = came Men a with us again to the very summit. I gave 
my fair co e, which entailed upon me all the blessings 
could ten ennai the importunities of all the other girls. 
en we reached the plain again, I inquired of Kerry who the two 
girls were who had been so attracted by my fatherly appearance. He 
told me they were the daughters of a small farmer, doing very well in 
the world, with cows, pigs, and potato-fields, but begging was too good 
a trade in the summer to be neglected. Many of these girls are very 
forward, but persons well skilled in those matters informed me that they 
would beg, lie, dance, and drink punch, but they were rigidly virtuous. 
After you have descended from Mangerton, you must take a ride in 
Lord Kenmare’s park, where you have some splendid views and capital 
to canter on. Then to dinner, where you will have an original in 
Charles the waiter. Do not fail to question ‘him anent his love for rice- 
Once, when butler toa gentleman—so the sto goes—his 
master ordered him “ to heat the rice-pudding made for the pic-nic.” 
The pronouncing of “ eat” and ‘“ heat” being so similar in the Irish lan- 
guage—both being pronounced “ate”—Charles thought the latter the 
most approved fashion of “‘ cooking” the pudding, and a capital meal he 
made of it. Another anecdote of the worthy. Charles was one day at 
mess. ‘Two ladies entered the chapel. “ Two cheers (chairs) for the 
ladies,” said the priest. ‘“ Hurrah, hurrah! for the ladies,” screamed 
Charles; and such a hullaballoo of cheers was taken up by the con- 
ee and sounded through the chapel, as was never heard there 


After dinner, old Gansey, the blind piper, came in, and his son, who 
ee _ on a ae and for those who like the strains of the 
bagpipes ys remarkably well. One air is very plaintive, and the 
saan eq lament of an old farmer who has married a young 
wife, and who has his jealousy aroused, and his honour assailed, by the 
attempts of a dancing-master, who allures her plighted love from him. 
At last the dancing-master succeeds, and elopes with the old man’s wife. 
(By-the-by, even to this day, these rural dancing-masters are great Don 
Giovannis in Ireland—most successful rascals with the hearts of ladies.) 
And in the song he bewails his loss, and that part where he says he 
nursed and tended his prattling infant in the fond belief it was his own, 
and now finds it was another's, is mournfully sweet, enough to melt the 
sternest heart to tears. 
Next morning we are up early again, and after breakfast we mount on 
a car and drive off to the fine waterfall — the Tore Cascade—thence 
to see the old ruin of Muckruss, the burial now of the lairds of this 
district. It is fine, certainly, but Mrs. ought not to compare. it. 
to Melrose Abbey, in Scotland. A pretty aoa through the domain 
brings you to your boat. First of all, then, you row up “the meeting 
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of the waters,” the spot Sir Walter Scott most admired; you then cruise 
about the islets until five, and land at Lady Kenmure’s cottage, where 
“Sweet Kitty” will quickly roast you some new-caught salmon on arbutus 
sticks, and “crisp” some potatoes, which, together with the “prog” you 
have brought from the Lake Hotel, makes you a very comfortable . ong 
This despatched, row and see O’Sullivan’s Cascade, where you must not 
fail to collect some roots of the tree-moss, which Professor Wilson tells 
us is only found here and in Hampshire. 

You then cross over to the fertile and beautiful island of Innisfallen, 
where is the world-famed bed of honour. A knight once eloped with a 
neighbouring baron’s daughter. The enraged father caught the disobe- 
dient lovers clasped in one another’s arms asleep in thiscave. The father, 
like stage papas of the present day, immediately ordered his daughter 
home, but, like Mrs. Desdemona, she exclaimed, 


And so much duty as my mother show’d 
To you, preferring you before her father, 
So much I challenge. 


* Besides, sir, she has slept with me all this night,” broke in her 
lover, in a very untheatrical meter. 

“ As a knight, sir, I feel sure you are too much of a gentleman to have 
taken any dishonourable advantage of my daughter,”’ replied the father. 

The surmise proved true, and as a reward the old baron became recon- 
ciled, and bestowed his daughter’s hand on the young knight. The 
questionable properties of this bed of honour now, in modern times, I 
know nothing about; but if stories be true, many of the youths, even of 
this year of grace 1852—aye, and noble ones too—owe their existence 
from a visit of their parents to this very cave. Ask O'Leary. On your 
return you touch at the cottage, and, if the evening is fine, land; where a 

y is almost sure to be dancing away at some Irish jigs or reels, to the 
strains of the croaking bagpipes, as light-hearted and as merry as health, 
youth, and innocence can make them. Should you be Terpsichoreanly in- 
clined, my word for it you will find plenty of partners and lasses that will 
dance you down too much, as you may fancy you are indomitable from 
your frequent visits to the Windmill-street Casino or the Cremorne Gar- 
dens. As the shades of evening gather around you, you slowly paddle 
homewards ; but ere you land, you must call upon Paddy Blake, a won- 
derful echo heard from the peninsula at the Lake Hotel, and which re- 
peats most distinctly every cry and holloa you make. 

My limits will not allow me to strike out for you the programme for 
each day’s touring. Mr. Thackeray tells us, “As for a man’s coming 
from his desk in London or Dublin and seeing the whole lakes.in a 
day, he is an ass for his pains.” And truly does the author of “ Vanity 
Fair” write. To see Killarney well, you require at least a week; but 
whether you see the Gap of Dunloe on a Thursday, or the Reeks on a 
Tuesday, or Ross Island on a Wednesday (in inspecting the latter, how- 
ever, devote a whole day), must be a question for you to decide on when 
you are on the spot. It would be presumptuous in me to dictate when 
we remember Terence’s aphorism, Tot homines quot sententia. 

The week over, with regret you inquire of Charles, the waiter, the 
conveyances to Mallow, where you -“ the Dublin train. 
2F 
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-»- The mail; please’ your honour, at a’ quarter past four,” he replied. 

o¢ Takei me'a seaty if you please, waiter.' Mrs. Brown Smith, of Pim- 
lieo, “London,” chimed ‘in am elderly lady, with a decided toupee. of 
dark! black’ Hair and very green eyes. ‘An inside one, if you. please, 
ba and tell’ the boots to be Very particular in bringing down my 
» ‘The-mail—Ihad ‘an indistinct fancy of a red-painted,. light-bodied 
eoach, with four thorough-bred galloping horses, doing the twelve miles 
within the hour; and wondered what Charles's cynical smile meant as 
he left the room, mumbling, “An inside place on an outside car-—faith ! 
that bangs Banagher !” 

I know I was very much astonished, and I saw Mrs. Brown Smith was 
also astonished, and a sixteen-stone Sheffield bagman, with a ton weight 
of cutlery, was also astonished, and a young lady was astonished, and my 
travelling’ companion was very much astonished, to find her Majesty’s 
royal mail nothing better than a joint-dislocating, bone-breaking, 
rough, outside “jingle,” to carry five people, besides all the luggage and 
letter-bags, and a bit of a gossoon for a coachman, with a short clay pipe 
in his mouth, filled with the most execrable tobacco I ever remember to 
have smelt—and all drawn by one poor unfortunate horse. I conclude 
Martin’s Act is not in force in Treland. 

“Mind that portmanteau, porter,” ‘said Mrs. Brown Smith ;, “do set 
it up straight. Now be careful, do. Now—now !—there!—I am sure 
you will spoil everything in it. How very careless and thoughtless these 

trish are, sir !’’ 

“Very, ma’am,” replied the cutler. ‘Now, you shaver, are we 
never to be off? We shall miss the train.” 

Upon which, the driver gave a peculiar Irish whistle between his 
lips, and desiring us to scramble up as best we could, played a few dull 
notes on a tin horn, that set all our teeth on edge, and kept them so 
for the next five minutes. Once under weigh, I found myself next Mrs. 
Brown Smith. 

“Any danger do you think, sir ?” she inquired of me, timidly. 

“ Yes,” I answered, without thinking. 

* You don’t really mean it? It is a very dull; dreary road I hear, 
and these Irish are just like Caffres—shoot you from behind a wall, and 
no one takes any notice at all of it—and no police here, ‘sir. If—if— 
anything does occur, sir—my will, sir, is with Wilcox and Swanquill, 
Figtree-court, ‘Temple, sir—and—Jane!— Anne! ‘1 

“My dear madam,’’' I exclaimed, “you quite misunderstood my 
meaning. ' The only danger [ anticipated was that of our being late for 
the train.” . 

“Oh, thank you, sir.” 

© Besides, there are police here; perhaps as fine a body of men as ever 
you saw. They are drilled like soldiers, and. .wear a uniform somewhat 
similar to the Rifles.” 7 ) | 
‘Oh, ‘thank! you, sir,” replied “the duenna. / “Are these policemen as 
! ful with’ gentlemen’s cooksas they are in, London, do you 
tehipke@%o 2M vd Hotorianlli ao. me ea hay 

“ Really, madam,” I said, courteously, “I have no.experience in the 
amorous triumphs of policemen, either here or in town.” 
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‘“‘T hope my portmanteau is safe,” said Mrs. Smith, after a long pause. 
‘You see, sir, I am not much of a traveller. I was never further than 
Gravesend in my life until now. It is a great undertaking, sir, for me. 
The sea was very unpleasant—quite different to what I felt when I 
went down to Greenwich to see the Hospital there, sir.” 

Iendeavoured to explain the difference between the sea and a river; 
for which the old lady was very much obliged, and in return gave me @ 
short epitome of her family history—of the departed Smith, who had 
been a tallow-chandler, and of Jane Anne, her daughter. 

“ T was very nervous the other day, when Jane Anne went to Wind- 
sor to see her aunt, sir,” said the elderly lady, cutting imaginary circles 
in the air with her hands, as if she was clearing off some fog gathering 
around her. ‘I don’t mind a hackney-coach, sir, but those railroads 
are so very dangerous, and the tunnels very frightful, sir—to be in the 
dark with a strange gentleman, you know, is anything but correct, sir.” 
And so Mrs. Brown Smith went on prattling until we finished our first 
Stage. 

Here we changed horses, and got into the shafts a smartish-looking, 
rather well-bred mare; much wind-galled, however, and without an 
ounce of flesh on her bones. 

“* How far is it to the next stage, boy ?” I asked. 

** Seventeen miles, yer honour,” he replied. 

Seventeen miles for one poor unfortunate mare to drag a heavy car, 
six people, and luggage ! 

If ever there was a shameful act of cruelty to a poor animal, and 
that the noblest of creation, surely this sthesle pre-eminent; but how 
much more was my disgust heightened by finding she had already 
done the stage in the morning—t¢hirty-four miles in one day! I regis- 
tered a vow never to travel again by the “ Royal Mail,” but to take 
the coach that leaves at ten in the morning in future. 

On our arrival at the Mallow terminus, the car would not drive up 
to the station, urging as an excuse that they were not allowed, by 
reason of carrying the letter-bags. A herd of ragamuffins, therefore, 
besiege you on your arrival to carry up your luggage. My friend, 
Mrs. Brown Smith, had carefully entrusted her portmanteau to a boy, 
when an opposition “ porter” came sneaking up behind him, and pitched 
the “ sacred box” off the bearer’s shoulders with all the force imaginable 
on to the hard flinty road. A pugilistic encounter ensued between the 
boys, whilst the poor lady sat weeping and gnashing her teeth, declaring 
ten pounds’ worth of damage had been done to her goods and chattels 
by these audacious wretches, and like patience on the monument she there 
sat, until the arrival of the Dublin train whirled us all off to Dublin. 

Engagements compelled me to return to town immediately ;: but if you 
have time, good viator, take my advice, and see the county of Wicklow 
ere you leave. It will amply repay you. 

I look upon Killarney as one of the great features of the world, and my 
only hope is, that when Albert Smith gets tired of his diorama of Mont 
Blanc, he will take a peep here, and give us in Piccadilly a few delinea- 
tions of Irish character, and a few scenes, illustrated by Mr. Beverley, of 
the south of Ireland. 



















GHOST OR NO GHOST? 

Tue following pages have been written in the vain attempt to: beguile 
the weary hours of solitude, and to alleviate the torturmg pangs of 
ohare however, fatigue the reader with the story of my 
own li » blank indeed—but I throw together some: incidents. 
which have come under my observation during a somewhat. extensive 
acquaintance with the world—all, I am afraid, coloured by the prevailing 
hue of my own mind. The first which occurs to my memory,, is one 
which fifty years ago would have assumed the dignity of a ghost-story ; 
whether, in this sceptical age, it will sustain its pretensions, 1 do not ven- 

It is now many years ago that I was sent to complete my education at 
a boarding-school at the town of D Ah! how well I remember 
the quiet old place, with its: quaint-looking Guildhall, its High-street, with 
shops where you could get nothing you wanted! the walks that we took, 
shivering, in the early morning, pacing along demurely two and two 
together, our watchful governess majestically bringing up the rear—the 
Sunday procession to church—the stupid old French governess—the sen- 
timental and romantic-looking Italian master, supposed by us. to be a 
prince in disguise! But my recollections are carrying me away—let me 
return to my tale. 

It was, of course, an indispensable condition of my time of life that I 
should contract certain romantic and indissoluble friendships : of these 
there were two which stood out pre-eminently from the rest ; one with 
a young lady, two or three years my senior, of whom I need say nothin 
here, except that she was in every respect worthy of the affection with 
which I regarded her. As for my other friend, whose name was Alice, 
what shall I say of her ? how can I set before your eyes:'a being at once 
so-attractive and so tormenting? The calumnies which the male sex are 
so'ready to throw upon ours had some justification when applied to her. 
Possessed as she was of a singular charm of person and manner, she 
made admiration her sole object ; so long as that was withheld, nothing 
could exceed her anxiety to please ; but her object once attained, suddenly 
the scene changed ; a chilling reserve was substituted tor smiles and ani- 
mation, and similar arts were employed upon some other unfortunate, with 
similar success, and were followed by similar neglect. But why should I 
waste time in describing a character so common that. all of my readers 
must at some period of their lives have been acquainted with it? Yet, 
with all her faults; one could not help loving her; to me, indeed, she was 
less capricious than to others, and | felt sure that time would give her 
steadiness and consistency, in which points only her disposition was re- 
markably deficient. 

Many happy hours did I spend in that old town ; the small cares and 

i of one’s: existence—the interminable Italian verbs—the hours 
and hours spent at the old jingling piano—the formalities and vexatious« 
ness of the tiresome French governess—all mtolerable at the moment, 
were-all at once forgotten when I could get a half-hour's conversation 
with either of the friends I have mentioned—half-hours spent chiefly in 
forming to ourselves pictures of that world of which we had heard so 
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much, and knew so little, and in anticipating the day when our visions of 
it would be realised. 

Time always slowly to the young, to me it passed slowly enough; 
how I counted the days—even the hours—which yet intervened 
the happy moment in which I should be pronounced “finished.” At 
length the time arrived ; on awaking that morning, a dull, drizzling sky 
presented itself to my eyes. On a sudden, a change came over the spirit 
of my dream; the acts of kindness which I experienced from. all 
around, now crowded on my mind ; the stupid French governess herself 
appeared almost tolerable. On the other hand, the future, to which I had 
looked forward so hopefully, now seemed dim and indistinet before my 
eyes ; what, indeed, had I in prospect? to reside with a relative of whom 
I knew nothing, and to be brought out into a world of which all I had 
heard, all I had read, assured me it was false and deceptive—like the 
mirage, which mocks the fainting traveller in the desert ; in the distance 
it. seems to answer all his hopes, but approaching nearer, he finds that 
there is no change from the arid waste which he has hitherto traversed. 

With an aching heart, I dressed myself, and proceeded down stairs. A 
sad and solemn silence prevailed at our breakfast ; for my part, it was 
with difficulty that I could force a few morsels of bread down my throat. 
After the aliden meal was ended (a mist rises before my eyes while I 
write), we were all summoned to the drawing-room, where in solemn 
state sat the mistress of the establishment, supported on either side by her 
deputies. On my approach, the mistress, before not too much beloved 
by me, arose, bearing in her hand a neatly-bound Bible. I knew 
well what was coming—it was a ceremony that had been repeated fifty 
times while I was at the school, but still it seemed to take me by surprise. 
I stood as if ina dream. My head swam. I had an indistinct conce 
tion of the scene which followed. ‘The mistress presented me with the 
Bible, making, at the same time, a short and, I dare say, suitable address. 
After her, each advanced in turn with her little offering. 1 heard the sound 
of words, but theirtenour I discerned not. Last of all, the old, ugly, des- 
pised French governess approached and placed in my hands a patchwork 
reticule, made, it appeared, by her own hands. All the slights, all the 
affronts I had put upon the poor woman, flashed across my mind. I was 
fairly overcome, ail sobbed like a child. ‘Those presents, I have them 
all now. The patchwork reticule, it is not beautiful, but I keep it still, 

Seeing my distress, they moved off in solemn procession, and shortly. 
my friend Alice came to my aid. Here was a new trial—to part from 
her. The rest of the morning was devoted to tears and vows of eternal 
friendship ; they have not been too well kept, but I must not, complain. 
Our intentions are good, but, as the poet tells us, 


the strong hours 
Conquer us. 


Besides, a wife and mother has other things to think of besides. the 
desolate. 

I find that, in spite of my statement that I should avoid my own story, 
I have insensibly been dwelling on my own thoughts: and feelings at a 
far greater length than is desirable. I will endeavour hereafter to keep 
more closely in view the matter in hand. Time rolled on; the elder of 
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my. friends,. who had left éehool. some time before me, shortly after mar- 
ried a. middle-aged nobleman—a Lord N-———an amiable, phlegmatic, 
rather stupid man—not altogether, however, unsuited in character to his 
WiMax: od3 siodw emomigas | , yah ibe 

With respect to Alice, I did not see her for many years, as she resided’in 
London, and I with my aunt.at Bath. As.a correspondent, she was sadly 
regular. Every now and: then [had a letter; three sides closely filled 
and crossed, the folds not. being neglected ; all three sides, crossings, and 
folds, breathing the most ardent. affection and anxiety for our meeting. 
Then again would ensue a silence of a year or more. Though I did not 
see her, however, I heard.of her pretty often; as in Bath & fell. in 
with many who had met her during the season in London. ‘The terms 
in which she was spoken of were, by no means, always those of praise. 
The gentlemen were most enthusiastic in their expressions of admiration ; 
but her own sex (the elderly portion of them in particular) spoke of her 
m terms of decided reprobation. Indeed, unless rumour was very unjust 
to her, she had, in more than one instance, exceeded those wide bounds 
which custom allows to young ladies on the head of coquetry.. Of course 
no, one of her victims went so far as, to blow his brains out, or to do 
any other foolish action of that kind. Even in that day, when there 
were such things as hearts, a proceeding of that sort was quite out of 
the question ; nevertheless, some of her admirers were led on till they 
made themselves ridiculous—the point, perhaps, on which they were 
most susceptible. 

At last these reports grew so unpleasant that I determined in my next 
letter to hint at what I had heard. This.I did-with great caution, as I 
knew with whom I had to deal. No answer was returned, and | began 
to think I had: offended beyond hope of forgiveness ; when one day, 
ealling on a family who had shortly before arrived from London, they 
burst upon me with the intelligence that Alice was shortly to be married 
to\a Mr. A Mortified as I was that | had been left to learn 
from strangers tidings so interesting, I concealed my chagrin as well as 
I was able, and proceeded to make inquiries as to the disposition of the 
bridegroom. The information I received was anything but satisfactory. 
A member of a family notorious for violence of :temper, he had am 
nowise degenerated from the hereditary character. Being an only son, 
at an early age he had quarrelled with his father on some trifling grounds, 
and was. turned out of doors, This dismissal recommended him to a 
wealthy uncle, who was on ill terms with his father. . He accordingly 
adopted him, and ultimately left him heir to a large property. Besides 
this, Mr, A+—- |had fought two duels, which, however, were looked 
upon|far more leniently in that day than in the present; still the cir- 
cumstances attending, one of them reflected: very much upon him—his 
adversary haying been his ‘most intimate friend, and Mr. A having 
insisted on) continuing the \contest till his’ opponent was carried off from 
the field severely, though not mortally, wounded. | 

So, far,.as station and prospects were concerned, the/match was most! 
eligible, the gentleman having for some yéars sat-in Parliament as repre- 
sentative, of ja certain, borough in. the, West of) England, and, having” 
made.one or two, speeches which had. been: heard with attention: by both 
sides pf the House. It was indeed expected that when Mr. A-+—’s party 
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eame into power, he would be offered some high post under Government. 
This:.account. of his prospects did not by any'means counterbalanee the 
fears which the description of his t and character caused me. Little, 
indeed, does external splendour contribute to happiness when the mind is 
not at ease : | 

Glories in publi¢e view but add to misery 

Which travails in unrest at home. 


Nevertheless, young as I then was, I well knew that implicit reliance 
could not be sbiied on all the on dits of society ; so I comforted myself 
with the ‘reflection that Mr. A.’s disposition might really be more amiable 
than it appeared in the narrative of my informants. 

mmodiitely I got home, I wrote a long letter to Alice, reproaching 
her with having left me in ignoranee of the important step she was about 
to take. The next post brought me a hurried note in reply, full of 
apologies for her long silence, and assurances of unabated affection. It 
alse contained an earnest entreaty that I would officiate as bridesmaid at 
the approaching ceremony. ‘This invitation I was compelled to decline, 
as the health of my aunt would not admit of my quitting Bath. In due 
time the celebration of the marriage was announced to us by the arrival 
of ecards and wedding-cake in due form; and a note from my friend, now 
Mrs, A ; informed me that the happy couple intended to spend the 
next six months in Switzerland and Italy, at the expiration of which 
time the meeting of Parliament would require Mr. A———’s presence in 
London. 

The six months had almost expired when I again heard front my 
friend, who now wrote in the highest spirits. She was gifted with a most 
lively appreciation of the beauties both of art and nature. It appeared that 
in this respect her husband was no Jess enthusiastic than herself ; so that 
while enjoying the romantic scenery of Switzerland and the architectural 
and pictorial glories of Florence and Rome, they had but little time left 
for entering into society. This privation Mrs. A assured me she 
did not at all regret; in fact, she was cured of her taste for gaiety and 
dissipation, and preferred to all the turmoil of the world the sympathy of 
one kindred mind. She concluded by assuring me that she was the 
happiest woman living. 

Thus far all was well; my only fear was, lest this state of things 
should prove to be of short duration. I forgot to mention ‘that Mrs. 
A ’s letter informed me that they were on the point of starting on 
their return to England, having already lingered in that delightful land 
longer than they onginzlly designed, and longer than was’ altogether 
consistent with: Mr. A ’s attention to his parliamentary duties. 

What I proceed to relate, I have only from the narration of ‘others; 
but I assure you it is not’ to be doubted, as the occurrences have ‘been 
related to me/ by those who were present and took part ‘in them. ‘It 
happened that on Mr. and Mrs. A——-’s landing in’ England, ‘their 
route to London took them directly past T Abbey, ‘the ‘seat of 
Lord N Alice, on finding that she was near the residence of 
her early friend, whom she had not met since leaving school, thought it 
too favourable'an opportunity of renewing their intimacy to be neglected. 
They were, as I said’ before; much pressed for time, Mr. ‘A having 
been already too Iéng’absent' ‘from the head-quartérs of polities. | How- 
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a pare the solicitations teen and consented 
to . J lj - itt a I ? e t of f; . 7: . i 
ore eee that in any case they should contrive to arrive m 
London that night. 


They arrived at T——- Abbey about noon. I need not deseribe the 
rapture with which the two ladies flew into each other’s arms, nor will I 
weary the reader with the expostulations of Lord and Lady N—— 
against their intention of continuing their journey that afternoon. Mr. 
A-—— for some time stood firm, much to the dissatisfaction of his lovely 
wife. At length, as is usual in such cases, a mezzo termine ac ap 
on: as business required Mr, A———’s presence in town, he should go 
up by the mail, which the Lodge at eleven at night ; Mrs. A 
should remain until next Thursday, and then proceed, under the 
ee of some friends who providentially were setting out for London on 

at day. 

Pines being at length concluded on these terms, the newly-arrived 
visitors had) time to look round them. It happened that there were 
several guests staying at the Abbey; among others, the Count di F——, 
a Neapolitan, who in his own country fallen under the suspicion of 
the government, as a friend of some of the Carbonaro leaders of that day. 
Though nothing could actually be brought home to him, his position 
became so uncomfortable that he thought it better to withdraw to 
ey where he was received in certain circles in London as a patriot 
an 
A. 








martyr to his principles. This gentleman had frequently met Mrs. 
in society before her marriage, and had professed himself one of 
her most ardent admirers. Mrs. A was an enthusiastic friend of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity—principles which were more in favour 
with our sex at that time than they are now. She threw herself into 
politics with that ardour which characterised everything she said and did ; 
and consequently theadmiration of the Count was by no means disagreeable 
to her, he being at that time treated quite as a lion by the Liberal party. 
The affair of course came to nothing, as she was the last person to think 
of uniting her lot to that of a man without fortune or acknowledged 
position in society. However, their names had frequently been rug. ei 
together : of this Mr. A—— was well aware, and it is quite certain that, 
had he known that the Count was a visitor at the Abbey, he would not 
have consented to his wife’s remaining there. 

The thing, however, was done; and when the Count made his appear- 
ance, there was uo; possibility of drawing back. The lady, indeed, with 
her customary Sdunen did not attempt to: disguise the pleasure she 
experienced.in this rencontre ; and the Count, on his part, was not behind 
hand in reciprocating her expressions of gratification at. the meeting. 
The:morning: was wet and cold, and out-of-door exercise being out of the 
question, Lord N pro to. his guests that they should inspect, 
under his guidance, the different apartments of the Abbey. His offer was 

accepted,.and, as it fortunately happened that the house was singu- 
y nich in-old armour and objects of vertu, the greater part of the com- 
was soon in the mteresting survey. OTE 

The Count,.during. the whole perambulation, attached himself to 
Mrs, A——, not.quitting her side for a moment: their conversation. so 
completely engaged their attention, that I am afraid they took little 
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notice of the: treasures displayed to their view, or to the learned com- 
ments of their cicerone. The husband: stalked in the rear of the: pro- 
eession; looking black as a thundercloud, and sunk in contemplation of 
the proceedings of his wife and her admirer. 

Not poppy, nor mandragora, 


Shall ever med’cine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday. 


The perambulation, which had been tedious enough to one of the 
party, at length ended, and other guests who had been invited to dinner 
arrived; when the move was made for the dining-room, the Count con- 
trived to take in Mrs. A———, and was thus seated next her during the 

But I need not pursue further my description of their proceed- 
ings ; in brief, they seemed entirely engrossed by each other. 

The rest of the company did not fail to comment on this behaviour; 
some contenting themselves with interchanging significant looks, while 
others gave vent to their opinions in cautious whispers. 

As the evening wore away, the gloom on the brow of Mr. A 
who had remained throughout in moody silence, grew darker and darker; 
latterly, I am told, his face became perfectly livid with rage. Still, 
pr | or quickly, pleasantly or painfully, the hours proceed on their 
noiseless course, and at length the hand of the clock on the chimney~- 
piece announced to the unhappy young man that the time for his depar- 
ture was arrived. Having taken an unceremonious leave of his host and 
hostess, and none at all of his offending wife and the rest of the company, 
he hurried out of the room; the lady, however, who at that moment was 
dancing with the Count, suddenly called to mind that something was due 
to the proprieties of life; she accordingly quitted her partner, and ran 
out after her husband into the hall. What passed between them I 
cannot say, but in a few minutes she rotihtiied? to the drawing-room, 
looking like the ghost of the lovely and animated being she had appeared 
a short time before. She excused herself from again joining in the 
dance, on the plea of fatigue, and sat, pale and distraite, apparently 
hardly conscious of the anxious inquiries addressed to her by the Count 
and Lady N , and merely asserting in reply that she was perfectly 
well. ‘Those of the guests who were not staying in the house, seeing 
that their presence was de trop, seized the first opportunity of taking 
their leave ; the others speedily retired to their respective apartments— 
all of them making their own comments on what had been passing. 
When they were all gone, Lady N conducted Mrs. A—— to her 
bedroom, where, however, she shortly after left her, thinking that, most 
probably, solitude and repose would prove the most effectual remedies for 
her indisposition. 

The wretched young woman, on being left alone, sat for some’ time 
motionless, turning over in her mind the events of the day. Indistinet 
images of bloodshed and horror rose before her eyes. At one moment 
she saw her husband, at another the Count, stretched before her a corpse. 
Then again other images, indefinable, yet even more terrible, flas 
across her brain. Bitterly did she reproach herself with haying so 
hastily united her fate with that of a man against whose violent and im- 
placable temper she had’ been often warned, and which was now begin- 
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ning to display itself in the darkest colours. Her grief and dismay were 
aggrav by the thought, which, drive it away: as she would, still kept 
intrudmg on her mind, that her own giddiness and imprudence were thie 
sole cause of all this misery, At one time she resolved upon seeking 
out her husband, and attempting to avert, by prayers and tears, the 
eatastrophe she foreboded. ‘Still the determination not to submit—not 
to give way—steeled her stubborn heart. She assured herself that she 
had not been in the wrong—that it was only a suspicious and ill- 
regulated mind like his which could impute blame to her. In these vain 
and unprofitable reflections the hours flew unheeded ; at last the flickering 
of the candle in its socket in some degree roused her to exertion. Hastily 
commending herself to the care of her Creator, she threw herself on the 
bed, dressed as she was. In a moment or two the candle had completely 
expired, and before long she lost, in a heavy slumber, the remembrance 
of her anxieties. How long she slept she knew not, but after a time she 

ially awoke, and became cognisant of objects about her. A faint, 
clear light was streaming down upon the bed, which, doubtless, had been 
the cause of herawaking. This, however, gave her no uneasiness, as she 
took it to be merely the light of the moon; thus for some time she lay 
in a half-dreaming state, when suddenly the idea darted across her mind 
that she had remarked, on entering the room, that the shutters of the only 
window were carefully closed. At the same moment she became sensible 
that the light was too blue and pale to arise from any natural cause. 
This thought, as you may suppose, caused her inexpressible terror ; she 
lay for some minutes, scarcely daring to draw her breath, much less to 
turn her head to the side whence the light proceeded. 

This state of torture became, after a time, too painful to be borne ; 
uttering such prayers for Divine support as her shaken faculties enabled 
her to call to mind, she raised herself on her elbow, and saw that the 
curtain of the bed was partly drawn back, and a hand put forth, which 
seemed to be tendering a letter for her acceptance. One glance was 
enough; but in that one glance she saw, with feminine instinct, that the 
hand was white and delicate as that of a woman; besides which she 
fancied that the letter was tied with a silken thread, the ends being con- 
fined by'a large seal, bearing the impress of certain armorial bearings. 
Having seen thus much, her courage quite forsook her, and she sank back 
on the bed. As she did so, however, pre fancied that the hand was with- 
drawn, the curtain resuming its original position ; at. the same time she 
heard a deep sigh, as of disappointment. Here her sénses entirely failed 
her, and what followed further she knew not. 

At about four in the morning, Lord and Lady N were aroused 
from their ‘sleep by a faint knocking at the door of their room, which 
was only separated from that of Mrs, A by a long gallery; much 
alarmed, they hurried to open it, and to theirdismay beheld Mrs. A——, 
stretched in a half-fuinting state before them. The usual remedies were 
applied, and ‘after # time, with success. When she was sufficiently reco- 











vered, Mrs. A“ gave an account of what had occurred, similar to 
that which I have narrated. 





On this, Lord and Lady N—— were io to admit—not without 
bitter self-reproach—that the room which been allotted to Mrs. 
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A->-—-, had for many, years been shut, up as, exposed, to visitations from 
the other world, .They, however, looking on these tales as the offspring 
of idle superstition, had lately. caused. it to be.opened and refurnished, in 
the modern style, and by ill-fortune Mrs, A—--- was the first person. whose 
nerves had been subjected to the severe ondeal of sleeping there. 

Lhe distressed lady, heartily, sick of the hospitality of T——, Abbey, 
insisted. on immediately rejoining her husband, in spite, of all entreaties 
to the contrary... Her intention being made known, it transpired through 
one of the servants, that Mr, A—+-- had not gone by the mail. to 
London, but remained at; the village inn ;; with what purpose we need not 
inquire. Suffice it to say, that, his afflicted wife flew to him on the wings 
of love and penitence, and at Jength succeeded, though not, without 
difficulty, in restoring herself to his good opinion, . She, also,. though 
with still greater difficulty, diverted him, from his intention of sending a 
hostile message to the Count, which he had only delayed till he could 
send it without exciting suspicion in Lord N——’s household. Sabdued 
in apis and firmly stn 2 to each other, the husband and wife pur- 
sued their journey to London. 

It remains that I should say a few words on the legend attached to 
the haunted chamber. An ancestor of Lord N , who lived in the 
sixteenth century, was “blessed in a,fair wife,” which blessing, however, 
he: turned to a curse, by his unreasonable; and suspicious temper. It 
was said, indeed, that the lady permitted herself a flirtation with her 
cousin, whose estates adjoined those of the N family. This) indise 
creet conduct naturally; inflamed the ire of her lord, and one day, 
in intercepting a letter addressed by his wife to her supposed gallant, 
he worked himself up to such a pitch of rage, that without so much as 
opening the letter, he rushed into her chamber, and without giving time 
for. explanation, ran his sword through her body. The story further 
runs, that the lady was innocent; and her eyes being at length opened 
to the folly of trifling with her husband’s affection, she had written this 
very letter to desire her cousin to discontinue his visits at the Abbey, as 
they gave her husband so much uneasiness. ‘The spirit of the satiate 
wife was supposed, even in the other world, to resent the aspersion cast 
on her fair fame, and accordingly wandered about the scene of her death, 
tendering to every person who fell in her way the fatal letter, as contain- 
ing proof of her innocence. What is very strange, the armorial bearings 
on the seal which Mrs. A—— saw, and which she described to her host 
and hostess, were those of the family of Lord N--—. 

Some sceptics, indeed, insist that, the whole affair was the work of an 
excited imagination, asserting that Mrs, A—-— had seen the arms several 
times in the course of the morning, and that they had been especially 
pointed out to her, and commented on by Lord N——. To this, they 
add, that her husband’s anger on leaving her had given rise to a dis- 
agreeable dream, in which the conversation of the morning was repro- 
duced, coloured by the gloomy thoughts which disturbed her;mind, when 
she lay down to rest. : Mrs. A——, on the contrary, steadily maintained 
that she had never seen the arms before they were forced onjher/attention 
in that preternatural manner, | 

It is ta necessary to point out the numerous improbabilities com- 
prised in the legend of the haunted chamber. That a man should be 
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ied into such a violent act, without even taking the trouble to open 
letter, which would either dispel or confirm his suspicions, may be 
explained in this way, ‘that even if he had opened the letter, he would 
have been able to read it, as, in the sixteenth century, education was 
not universal, even among men of rank and property. Again, we may con- 
clude that the lady perhaps could have written the letter, though writing 
was an accomplishment rare indeed among the fair sex of that day ; bu 
what shall we say of sealing a letter of such delicate import, and one 
which, she must naturally wish, should escape attention, with the armo- 
rial bearings of her husband’s family? This absurdity alone is sufficient 
to stamp the story as an invention. Another and pomyt a still stronger 
ron in favour of the sceptical view is, that the chamber of mystery has 

n frequently occupied since, and no one’s slumbers in it have been 
disturbed by any ghostly visitant. 

However that may be, Mrs. A never entirely forgave Lord and 
Lady N. for the cruel trial to which they had exposed her. On their 
attempting to renew their acquaintance with her and her husband, their 
overtures were received so coldly that they were not induced to repeat the 
effort. The Count di F——, ne happy to say, shortly after returned 
to his own country, without having ventured again to present himself be- 
fore Mrs. A , after all that had occurred. 

The best part of my story I have yet to tell. The events of that night, 
whether real or imaginary, worked ‘a beneficial change in Mrs. A——’s 
character. She has since entirely devoted herself to the duties of a wife 
and mother; and the most rigid prude cannot now impute to her too great 
a love of admiration or too great freedom of manner. Her husband, also, is 
an altered man. Continually bearing in mind how near he was maki 
shipwreck of their joint happiness almost on leaving port, he has since 
cautiously avoided the shoals and whirlpools that beset the perilous voyage 
of that frail bark. They both thankfully admit, that for their present 
happiness they are in great measure indebted to the apparition of the 
haunted chamber ; and the good effects of its interference being substan- 
tial, the reader will agree with me in the conclusion, that it matters little 
whether it was accomplished by a Ghost or no Ghost. 
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ON THE GRAVE OF MOORE. 


BY CAROLINE DE CRESPIGNY. 


His music has ceased, and the magic no more 
Of his lyre shall strike home to the heart’s deepest core ; 
The laurel shall blend with the cypress its shade, 

And the shamrock and rose deck the turf where he’s laid. 
The patriot, the poet, the lover, the friend— 

He sung for them all—o’er his tomb all shall bend, 
Soothe his long-suffering spirit with tear upon tear, 

And sigh that the English Anacreon sleeps here, 
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TEAS AND THE TEA COUNTRY.* 


No long period of time can now elapse before a railroad across the 
Isthmus of Suez, and the opening of the navigation of the Euphrates, 
will connect the Mediterranean and Indian Seas in the East ; and a host 
of railroads across the Isthmus of Panama must very soon join the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans in the West,—we wish we could also add, 
would also soon unite Canada and Vancouver in the bonds of brotherhood. 

When the entire circumference of our planet is thus opened to steam 
and rail, and a girdle can be put about the earth in little more than a hun- 
dred days, it will no Jonger be possible for such countries as China, Japan, 
Cochin-China, Siam, and Burmah, notwithstanding their sullen system of 
seclusion, to remain long unopen to a busy, inquisitive, and progressive 
world. In proportion as such strides bring us nearer to these stran 
countries, in the same proportion do they become objects of interest. The 
expedition of the Anglo-Americans to Japan, which some years ago 
would have attracted no more attention than did the conflict of the French 
with the Annamese, in 1847, is at the present fraught with the deepest 
interest to civilisation and to the welfare of our species generally. The 
wars perpetually recurring with the insolent Burmahs must a in their 
affiliation by the Anglo-Indian Empire, or the humiliation of the latter. 
These wars have already, by the occupation of Tenasserim, once a Siamese 
province, brought us into contact with the heart of the Hindu-Chinese 
countries. The gold-discoveries in California and Australia, and the con- 
sequent rapid settlement of those countries, the colonisation of New 
Zealand, the opening of Borneo, the growing importance of the Sandwich 
Islands, all tend in bringing those ties closer and closer, which would be 
capped by gold-discoveries or other efficient causes of colonisation of 
Upper Oregon and Vancouver, and a rail-communication between the 
Columbia and the St. Lawrence. 

Already, shipwrecked Japanese have been conveyed back from Mexico 
across the Pacific, wostwail ; and the nidte-eltatane emigration of the 
Chinese—almost as ungraciously met by Brother Jonathan as if he had 
been a Chinaman, and the Chinese the barbarian—to California, is one 
of the most remarkable incidents in the history of the human race that 
has occurred since the discovery of the New World. The existing 
relations established between Europe and China, as a result of the war 
of 1840, place the latter country—next to Russia, the greatest empire in 
the world—in a different category to Japan and the Hindu-Chinese 
states. We have already treated of the progress of events in Japan and 
~ Burmah ; and to those who would like to peruse the history of the war 
with China, rendered the more especially interesting from being derived 
chiefly from the documents of the Chinese themselves, we cannot but 





* China during the War and since the Peace. By Sir Jolm Francis Davis, 
Bart., F.R.S., late her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China ; Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Colony of Hong-Kong. 2 vols. Longman and Co. 

A Journey to the Tea Countries of China ; including Sung-lo and the Bohea 
Hills ; with a short Notice of the East India Company’s Tea Plantations in the 
Himalaya Mountains, By Robert Fortune, author of “ Three Years* Wanderings 
in China.” With Map and Illustrations. John Murray. 
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recommend the first volume of Sir John Francis Davis’s recently published 
and excellent: work, China during the War and since the Peace.” 
Théhistory of the war (says Sir John) ‘describes the impression produced 
on this most ancient existing empire, by a blow unequalled in importance 
sincé the Manchou Tartar conquest. The British undertaking was’the furthest 
military enterprise, of ‘the same extent, in the history of the world; sur- 
pasrnes in that respect, the expeditions of Alexander and Cresar in the one 
1emisphere, and those of Cortez and Pizarro in the other. 
i gurges, aut que flumina lugubris 
gnara belli?—queve Britannice 
Non decoloravere cedes? 
Que caret ora cruore nostro? 


Followed so soon by the El Dorado of California, to which the Chinese are 
swarming from Hong Kong across the Pacific—by that of Australia—and by 
the short passage over the Isthmus of Panama, it is not easy to calculate the 
extent of the forthcoming revolutions in the channels of national and commer- 
cial intercourse, But it may be predicted that a British colony with 25,000 
Chinese subjects, in sight of the south coast of China, is destined to play a 
part in the drama of the future. 


Comparing the China war with the Japan expedition, Sir J. F. Davis 
also remarks : 


Whatever may be the result of this undertaking (the expedition to Japan), 
nothing important is likely to be gained by mere negotiation, as the United 
States had already, in 1846, about as strong a force in the bay of Jédo, in- 
cluding a ship of ninety guns, under Commodore Biddle. It is: possible that 
the present exclusively naval armament may prove sufficient to carry out 
strong measures; but its amount is very different from our own seventy 
vessels of war and transports, with 12,000 fighting-men, before the walls of 
Nanking in, 1842. If not sufficient, however, it may lead to something 
further, from either the same or some other quarter. 

This expedition is an opportune confirmation of the views and expectations 
entertained in the two chapters on the Indo-Chinese nations, who certainly 
will not be allowed much longer to remain in a state of avowed hostility to 
the rest of the world ;—more especially Japan, which fires on ships in their 
necessity, and exhibits shipwrecked mariners in cages, preparatory to a cruel 
death, With them, at least, the time has arrived 


pacis imponere morem. 


It remains for the rest of the civilised world to wish the United States all 


success, and to expect that they will make a humane, liberal, and enlightened 
use of it. 


We shall turn presently to Mr. Fortune’s interesting account of the 
progress of British connexion with China, but must precede those state- 
ments with a few observations of Sir. J. F. Davis. First, in regard to 
Chusan, for the loss of which we are remotely comforted by the assur- 
ance that it ‘is a point of such importance, political and military, if not 
commercial, that the course of time and events might again some day 
make us — with it,” Sir J. F. Davis says, that when occupied 
by us, ‘‘nothing could exceed the good-humour and contentedness of the 
native Chinese, so different from the assumptions in Yukien’s mock decla- 
ration during the war. It was impossible to traverse thesuburb between 
the sea and the town without observing plain proofs of the good under- 
standing existing between the military and the people. In one shop 
might be seen inscribed, ‘ Stultz, Tailor, from London ;’ in another, 
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‘Ici on parle Frangais,’ indications of anything rather than ill-humour 
and oppression. In fact, the people of Tinghae (the capital) enjoyed 
ga of enriching themselves by industry during our occupation 
which may not very soon recur.” 

Chusan derives its importance, not only from its position near the 
mouth of the Yangtsekeang, and the high-road to the grand canal, but 
it possesses the finest climate imaginable, in the precise latitude of the 
tea and mulberry-growing provinces, and four times the area, with much 
more level surface than Hong-Kong—a name now almost proverbial for 
its fatality to troops. | 

Mr. Fortune, 2a visited Shanghae soon after the war had been brought 
to a satisfactory termination, said of that city, in his ‘Three Years’ Wan- 
derings in China,” that there could be no doubt that in a few years it 
would not only rival Canton, but become a place of far greater import- 
ance. Sir J. F. Davis said of the same place, that the unrivalled advan- 
tages of its position, the friendliness of the native authorities, and the 
zeal and exertions of the consul, were all pledges of the prosperity of 
this port of trade, which may be expected in no long period to surpass 
Canton. It is not a little interesting to compare these prognostications 
of success with things as they actually are, and we are enabled to do so 
by Mr. Fortune's account of his late journey to the Tea Countries of 
China, undertaken to obtain seeds and plants of the tea-shrub for the 
Hon. East India Company's plantations in the north-west provinces of 
India. Mr. Fortune proceeded at once, in pursuit of the objects he had 
in view, to the most northerly of the five ports at which foreigners are 
permitted to trade. ' 


I now found myself, he relates (September, 1848), after having been in 
England for nearly three years, once more in a China boat sailing up the 
Shanghae river towards the city. The first object which met my view as I 
approached the town was a forest of masts, not of junks only, which had been 
so striking on former occasions, but of goodly foreign ships, chiefly from 
England and the United States of America. There were now twenty-six 
large vessels at anchor here, many of which had come loaded with the produce 
of our manufacturing districts, and were returning filled with silks and teas. 
But I was much more surprised with the appearance which the shore presented 
than with the shipping. I had heard that many English and American houses 
had been built, indeed one or two were being built before I left China; but 
a new town, of very considerable size, now occupied the place of wretched 
Chinese hovels, cotton-fields, and tombs. The Chinese were moving gradually 
backwards into the country, with their families, effects, and all that appertained 
unto them, reminding one of the aborigines of the west, with this important 
difference, that the Chinese generally left of their free will, and were liberally 
remunerated for their property by the foreigners. Their chief care was to 
remove, with their other effects, the bodies of their deceased friends, which 
are commonly interred on private property near their houses. Hence it was 
no uncommon thing to meet several coffins being borne by coolies or friends 
to the westward. In, many instances, when the coffins were uncovered, they 
were found 4otally decayed, and it was impossible to remove, them, When 
this was the case, a Chinese might be seen holding a book in his hand, which 
contained a list of the bones, and directing others in their search after these 
the last remnants of mortality. 

It is'most amusing to see the groups of Chinese merchants who come from 
some distance inland on) a’ visit to Shanghae. They wander about along the 
river side with. wonder depicted in their countenances. The square-rigged 
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vessels which crowd the river, the houses. of the foreigners, their horses and 
their dogs, are all objects of wonder, even more so than the foreigners them- 
selves. Mr. Beale, who has one of the finest houses here, has frequent appli- 
cations from respettable Chinese who are anxious to see the inside of. an 

ish dwelling. These applications are always complied with in the kindest 
manner, and the visitors depart highly delighted with the view. It is to be 
hoped that these peeps at our comforts and refinements may have a tendency 
to raise the “ barbarian race ” a step or two higher in the eyes of the “ enlight- 
ened” Chinese. 

A pretty English church forms one of the ornaments of the new town, and . 
a small cemetery has been purchased from the Chinese; it is walled round, 
and has a little chapel in the centre. In the course of time we may perhaps 
take a lesson from the Chinese, and render this place a more ra, object 
than it is at present. Were it properly laid out with good walks, and’ planted 
with weeping-willows, cvpresses, pines, and other trees of an ornamental and 
appropriate kind, it would tend to raise us in the eyes of a people who, of all 
nations, are most particular in their attention to the graves of the dead. 

The gardens of the foreign residents in Shanghae are not unworthy of 
notice; they far excel those of the Chinese, both in the number of trees and 
shrubs which they contain, and also in the neat and tasteful manner in which 
they are laid out and arranged. 


The selection of ports, after the treaty of Nanking, was made (with 
the exception of Canton) under the obvious disadvantage of a very im- 
perfect topographical knowledge of the country. Ningpo and Amoy 
were named in the instructions from home, as having been formerly ports 
of European trade ; but Shanghae and Foochow-foo were entirely new. 
The last has proved a decided failure, after more than seven years’ trial. 
It is situated on the Min, a kind of Chinese Rhine, crowded with rocks 
and shoals; and the city cannot be approached by vessels of any size 
within eight miles. The disposition of the people is also paptalonly 
unfriendly, and at the time of Sir John Davis's official visit, the consul 
was consigned to a very miserable dwelling in the suburb, on the side of 
the river opposite to the city. Since then, the capital of Fokien and Ningpo 
have been reduced to vice-consulates, merely aided by interpreters. Mr. 
Fortune visited also the Fokien capital, and extended his explorations, not- 
withstanding the jealousy of the inhabitants, up the river Min ; first visiting 
a celebrated Buddhist temple, which, he says, seems to be the Jeru- 
salem! of that part of China, to whose relics, consisting of what appears 
to be an elephant’s or mammoth’s tooth, and which is revered as one of 
Buddha's gigantic masticators, and a mysterious crystal vase, he assigns 
the importance of commemorative engravings ; and next a spring, famous 
for the excellency of its water, and situated in what he describes as one of 
the most romantic-looking dells or ravines that he ever beheld. Chinese 
like, a caldron of this excellent water is kept always boiling, in order that 
tea may be readily made for visitors. The view from the fir and azalia- 
clad mountains on the Min is described as being peculiarly picturesque. 

The view which I now obtained was one of the grandest I had seen for 
many a day. -Above me, towering in majestic grandeur, was the celebrated 
peak of Koo-shan, 1000 feet higher than where I stood. Below, I looked 
down upon rugged and rocky ravines, in many places barren, and in others 
clothed with trees and brushwood, but perfectly wild. ‘To afford, as it were, 
a striking contrast to this scenery, my eye next rested on the beautiful valley 
of the Min, in which the town of Foo-chow-foo stands. The river was wind- 
ing through it, and had its surface studded with boats and junks sailing to and 
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fro, and all engaged in active business. Its fields were green, and were 
watered by numerous canals ; while in the background to this beautiful picture 
were hills nearly as high as Koo-shan, from amongst which the river runs, and 
where it is lost to the eye. 


The gates of the city are always locked soon after dark ; but this 
does not prevent ingress and egress, for ladders are placed against the 
walls, up which men are seen ascending and descending like a hive of 
bees, and the guards reap a rich harvest, each man having to pay a few 
cash for the use of the ladder. 

The chief drawback at Amoy has been the comparative poverty of 
the population, and smallness of the trade; but the latter is improving. 
The harbour, which is safe and easy of access, has long rendered it a 
market for the Straits’ produce of the Malay Islands ; and this trade, 
and that with Singapore, is, according to the latest information, increas- 
ing. Sir John Davis describes the town and citadel as built on low 
ground, exceedingly dirty, but populous, and bearing a busy appearance. 
He says that no doubt this port will be second only to Shanghae among 
tlie new ones. 

Ningpo is a place of considerable importance, by its situation. The 
people are also favourably disposed towards Europeans. The near 
ee of the preferable emporium of Shanghae alone interferes 
with its success; and at the time of Sir John Davis's visit only one 
merchant had arrived. The embroidered silks, celebrated for their beauty, 
are sold in the best streets of the city, The furniture-shops compete, 
in size and richness, with those of our upholsterers. A kind of highl 
varnished inlaid work is peculiar to this city, and beautifully carved bed- 
steads are manufactured, as large as a little room or tabernacle. Mr, 
Fortune does not say much of this city, whither he arrived from his visit 
to the tea districts of Hwuy-chow, and whence he proceeded on his still 
more interesting journey to the Bohea mountains, in both cases disguised 
as a Chinaman. As these journeys comprise much that is new and curious, 
both with regard to tea-cultivation and manufacture and also to Chinese 
geography, we propose to follow our intelligent and intrepid traveller 
through some of the more striking episodes of these journeys. 

The tea district of Hwuy-chow, not yet familiarised to our western 
ears like Bohea, lies about 200 miles inland from Shanghae and Ningpo, 
and has been hitherto a sealed country to Europeans, Mr. Fortune pro- 
cured two men of the country—and great rascals they turned out to be— 
to act as servants and guides. These men played him false at the onset, 
having betrayed the secret of his intentions to the boatmen. The shaving 
that is necessary in adopting the Chinese costume was, in the hands of 
these servants, an operation entailing no slight suffering. ‘* He did not 
shave,” Mr. Fortune relates, “ he actually scraped my poor head until 
the tears came running down my cheeks, and I cried out with pain. All 
he said was ‘ Hai—yah,’ ‘ very bad, very bad,’ and continued the opera- 
tion. 'To make matters worse, and to try my temper more, the boatmen 
were peeping into the cabin, and evidently enjoying the whole affair, and 
thinking it capital sport.” 

The whole country to the westward of Shanghae, it must be under- 
stood, is intersected with rivers and canals, so that the traveller can visit 
by boat almost all the towns and cities in that part of the province. 
2G2 
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Some of.the.canals lead to, the large cities of Sung-kiang-foo, Soo-chow- 


foo, Nanking, \and onward.,by the, Grand. Canal. to, the capital ‘itself, 
Othérs,:-again, running to the west and south-west, form the highways to 
the’ ‘eity' of Chapoo, ‘Ha ow-foo, and to numerous: other cities 
and towns which fire studded over this large ‘and important plain. 01+: 
"Mr, Fortune’s way to the tea district ‘lay in ‘a’ southwesterly ‘direction, 
and_so populous is this part of China, that ‘he er two considerable 
towns, one of them walled and nearly as large as Shanghae, on the second 
day of, his journey. Beyond this, he entered the great, Harig-chow, silk 
district, :and:the mulberry was observed. in great abundance on, the banks 
of the canal, and in patches all over the country. ' “In the broad and more 
shallow sheets of water, the pedple were gathering ling, ahighly esteemed 
fruit, resembling in shape the iiead arid horns of ‘a billoek; ‘in tubs like 
our washing-tubs, This silk district occupies a circle of “at‘least a hun- 
dred, miles,in diameter, and it is the principal and best in the country. 

At Tan-see, a bustling town, of considerable ;size, the country changed 
from a'level:flat»to hilly, and is under a high state of, cultivation, Mr. 
Fortune says the country around Hang-chow-foo may ‘be called the gar- 
den’ of ‘China.’ ‘Hang-chow-foo is itself one of the» largest and: most 
flourishing’ cities ‘in’ the’ richest’ district’ of ‘the Chinese” empire. ‘The 
Chinese authorities are, exceedingly jealous of foreigners approaching ‘or 
entering the city, the more especially as they have baffled the English 
by transferring the customs which used to be. levied in the ports to this 
and) other (interior | cities, in. opposition to the, terms of the treaty of 
Nankiny ) | 

As Mr. 'Fortune approached the city, everything, he says, which came 
under his’ observation ‘marked it a3 a place of préat»importance. © The 
Grand Canal was deep and wide, ‘and bore’on its waters many hundreds 
of boats, of; different sizes, all engaged in an active, bustling trade. '’ Mr; 
Fortune had been promised by his rascally attendants that they would 
cdnduct him tothe Hang-chow river without passing through the town ; 
but’ this, as usual, was a mere deception, and a chair was procured for the 
botatiist, and’ coolies for the luggage, . 
Everything being satisfactorily arranged, I stepped into the chair, and, 

iting my two servants to follow me, proceeded along the narrow stteets at 
amapid pace. After travelling in this way for about a mile, and expecting 
every moment, to get out into the open country, I was greatly surprised by 
finding that L was getting more and more into a dense town. For the first 
time I begam to, suspect that my servants were deceiving me, and that I was 
to pass through the city of Hang-chow after all. ‘These suspicions were soon 
confirmed by the appearance of the walls and ramparts,of the city. It was 
now too late to object to, this procedure, and I thouglit the best way to act 
was to Jet matters take their course, and remain passive in the business. 

We. passed through the; gates into the city.. It séemed an ancient place : 
the w hs and. ramparts were high, and in excellent repair, and the gates were 
guarded as vsual by a number of soldiers. Its main street, through which I 
aac es yarrow. when compared with streets, in Hupopeas towns; Diit it is 
well payed, and reminded me of the, main street of Ning-po. Hang-chow, 
however, isa, place of much greater importance than Ning-po, botli in a 
political and mercantile point of view. It is the chief town, of the Chekiaig 
province, and is the mer teen of many of the principal mandarins and officers 
of government, ag well as of many of the great merchants, Tt has been re- 
marked, not ,unfrequently, when comparing the towns of ‘Shangliaé and 
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ing-po, that the former is a trading place, arid the lattér a’place of great 
‘ Petia dtl wefog has both these advantages combined. PBasides itis 
a fashionable place, and is to the province of Chekiang what Soo-chowefoo iis 
to Kiang-nan. Du Halde quotes an,old, provetb which significantly says that 
“ Paradise is above, but de/ow are Soo-chow,and Hang-chow.” 

_ The walls of this terrestrial paradise are said to be forty le in circumference, 
that.is, about eight English miles, Althongh there are a great many gardens 
and open spaces inside, yet the extent of the city is very great, and in many 
parts the population is most dense. ‘The sttbtirbs also are very extetisive, and 
must contain a very large population. Sir George Staunton supposed that 
the population of the city and suburbs was equal to that of Peking, and Du 
Halde estimates it at a million of souls. 

» The houses bear a striking resemblance to those of Ning-po, Soo-chow, and 
other northern towns. Were I set down blindfolded in the main street of one 
of these Chinese towns, even in one which I knew well, and the bandage re- 
moved from my eyes, I should have great difficulty in saying where I was. 
There are, doubtless, distinctions with which the “barbarian” eye is unac- 
quainted, but which would be plain enough to a Chinese. 

“I observed in many parts of the city triumphal arches, monuments to great 
men, and gorgeous-looking Buddhist temples; but although these buildi 
have a certain degree of interest about them, and many of them are.certainly 
curious, yet as works of art they are not'to be compared with the buildings of 
the same class which one meets with at home. 

The shops in the main streets have their fronts entirely removed by day, so 
that the passenger may have an opportunity of seeing and of forming a good 
idea of the wares whicli are for sale.’ I observed many shops where gold and 
silver ornaments and valuable Jade stone were exposed for sale.’ Old curiosity 
shops were numerous, and contained articles of great value amongst the 
Chinese, such as ancient porcelain jars, bronzes, carved bamboo, jars; cut ;out 
of the beautiful Jade stone, and a variety of other things of like description. 
I, observed some large silk-shops as I passed along, and, judging from the 
number of people in the town who wear silk dresses, they must have a 
thriving trade. Everything, indeed, which met the eye, stamped Hang-chow- 
foo as a place of wealth aiid luxury. As usual in all the Chinese towns which 
I have visited, there were a vast number of tea and eating houses for the 
middle classes and the poor. They did not seem to lack customers, for they 
were all crowded with hundreds of natives, who, for a few cash or “ tseen,” 
can obtain a healthy and substantial meal. 

Besides the officers of government, merchants, shopkeepers, and common 
labourers connected with any of these professions, the city contains a large 
manufacturing population. Silk is the staple article of manufacture. Du 
Halde estimates the numbers engaged in this operation at 60,000, I observed 
a great number employed in the reeling process, and others were busily 
engaged with the beautiful embroidery for which this part of China is so 
amous. 

The people of Hang-chow dress gaily, and are remarkable amongst the 
Chinese for their dandyism. All except the lowest labourers and coolies 
strutted about in dresses composed of silk, satin, and crape. My Chinese 
servants were one day contrasting the natives of Hang-chow in this respect 
with those of the more inland parts from which they came. They said there 
were many rich men in their country, but they all dressed plainly and 
modestly ; while the natives of Hang-chow, both rich and poor, were never 
contented unless gaily dressed in silks and satins. ‘“ Indeed,” said they, “ one 
can never tell a rich man in Hang-chow, for it is just possible that all he pos- 
sesses in the world is on his back.” 

When we were about half way through the city the chairmen set me down, 
and informed me that they went no further. I got out and looked round for 
my servants, from whom I expected an explanation, for I had understood that 
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the chairmen had ‘been paid to take me the whole way through, My ser- 
vants, however, were nowhere to be seen—they had either gone some other 
road, or, what'was more probable, had intentionally kept out of the way in 
case of any disturbance. I was now in a dilemma, and did not clearly see my 
way out of it. Much to my surprise and pleasure, however, another chair was 
brought me, and I was informed that I was to proceed in it. I now under- 

how the business had been managed. The innkeeper had intrusted the 
first bearers with a sum of money sufficient to hire another chair for the 
second stage of the journey. Part of this sum, however, had been spent»by 
them in tea and tobacco as we came along, and the second bearers could not 
be induced to take me on for the sum which was left. A brawl now ensued 
between the two sets of chairmen, which was 7 enough; but as such things 
are quite common in China, it seemed, fortunately for me, to attract but little 
notice. The situation in which [ was now placed was rather critical, and far 
from an enviable one. Had it been known that a foreigner was in the very 
heart of the city of Hang-chow-foo, a mob would have soon collected, and the 
consequences might have been serious. 


Our traveller is at length consigned to a Hong-le—a quiet, comfortable 
Chinese inn, pleasantly situated on the banks of the Green river. Five 
or six respectable-looking Chinese merchants were smoking from long 
bamboo pipes, and discussing the news of the day and the state of the 
trade. r. Fortune took a seat, and, to be neighbour-like, commenced 
smoking as fast as any of them. 


A little incident happened which gave me some uneasiness at the time, but 
at which I have often had a good Jaugh since. Preparations began to be made 
for dinner, and the travellers who were seated around the table arose and 
wandered about the other parts of the house. It was mid-day, and, as I had 
eaten no breakfast, I felt rather hungry. In these circumstances it may be 
thought that the appearance of dinner would have afforded me some pleasure. 
This, however, was not the ease, and for tlie following reason: I had not eaten 
with chop-sticks for three years, and I had no confidence in my talents in the 
use of them. This important circumstance had not struck me before, other- 
wise | would have practised all the way from Shanghae to Hang-chow, and 
might have been proficient by this time. As it was, 1 was quite certain that I 
sbould draw the eyes of the Chinamen upon me, for nothing would astonish 
them so much as a person using the chop-sticks in an awkward manner. I 
was therefore obliged, reluctantly I confess, to abandon all ideas of a dinner 
on that day. 

Meanwhile the dishes were placed upon the table, and the guests were called 
by their names, and requested to sit down. “Sing Wa, Sing Wa” (the name 
I bore amongst the Chinese), “ come and sit down to dinner.” I felt much 
inclined to break my resolution and sit down, but prudence came to my aid, 
and I replied, “ No, I thank you, I shall dine by-and-by, when my servants 
come back.” I believe it is common enough for travellers to dine at different 
hours and in different ways, according to circumstanees, so that my refusal did 
not seem to attract much notice. 


The river Tcien-tang-kiang, which Mr. Fortune navigated hence, is 
fed by three great branches, one of which rises among the green-tea hills 
of Hwuy-chow, another near to the town of Changshan, on the borders 
of Kiang-see, and a third on the northern side of the Bohea mountains. 
Thus all the n and black tea comes down this river on its way to 
Shanghae, and hence the great mercantile importance of Hang-chow-foo, 
a city at which, when the treaty is reformed, which is to be the case in a 
few years hence, permission should be obtained to establish a consular 


agency. 
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The journey up the river would have been performed with tolerable 
comfort, only that one of the coolies imprudently let it be known among 
the passengers that a Hong-mous, or foreigner, was among them, a cir- 
cumstance which led to much subsequent annoyance. ‘T'wo days were 
spent at a large town called Yen-chow-foo, half way between Hang-chow 
and Hwuy-chow. Navigation beyond this was impeded by rapids, the 
hills were covered with pines, and the lowlands, when not cultivated, 
abounded in tallow-trees, camphor-trees, and bamboos. A palm-tree, the 
only species of the genus indigenous to, or cultivated in, the northern or 
central provinces of the empire, was seen on ‘the hill-sides, in a high state 
of perfection. Some plants of this remarkable palm, which flourishes in 
temperate climates, were sent home by Mr. Fortune in 1848 or 1849, 
and were planted in the royal gardens at Kew, and at Osborne House, 
and braved the severe winter of 1849-50 unharmed, unprotected by any 
sort of covering. Mr. Fortune is in hopes from these circumstances that 
we shall one day see this beautiful palm-tree ornamenting the hill-sides 
inthe south of England ! 

Here also Mr. Fortune discovered that most beautiful tree, the funereal 
or weeping cypress, seeds of which are now growing in England, and we 
may expect, in a few years, to see a new and striking feature produced 
upon our landscape by this valuable acquisition. 

Thus, with such discoveries to charm him, our traveller passed day 
after day pleasantly enough: the weather was delightful, the natives 
quiet and inoffensive, the scenery picturesque in the highest degree. 
Large quantities of water-fowl, such as geese, ducks, teal, and several 
varieties of the kingfisher, were common about the river. Inland, on 
the hill-sides, pheasants, woodcocks, and partridges, were most abundant, 
Several large towns were passed, some with a population estimated at 
least 100,000. At length the tea-plant was met with in frequent culti- 
vation on the hill-sides, and a town called Waeping, with a population of 
150,000, heralded the borders of the green-tea district. It wasan ancient 
city, watered by a clear and beautiful river (the Hwuy-chow), surrounded 
by hills and romantic scenery, and defended by time-honoured walls. The 
troops in the Hwuy-chow district, it is to be remarked, were not on good 
terms with those of Hang-chow. The Chinese provincialists, indeed, 
often speak of one another as of foreigners. As the river got shallow, 
the boat was obliged to be changed : and upon this occasion, Mr. Fortune 
found that two coffins, each containing the body of a Chinaman, had been 
lying directly under his bed for the last three weeks, without his having 
any suspicion of the fact. 

The river port of Hwuy-chow-foo, where the teas are shipped, is called 
Tun-che, and is a bustling place, with a population of about 150,000. 
The river had hitherto been bounded by high hills on each side. . Now, 
however, they seemed, as it were, ‘to fall back, and left an extensive and 
beautiful valley, through the middle of which the river flowed. Nearly 
all this lowland was under tea-cultivation, and the soil being rich and 
fertile, the bushes grew most luxuriantly. The place, however, where, 
according to Chinese tradition, the green tea-shrub was first discovered, 
is a hill called Sung-lo, or Sung-lo-shan, and was only reached next day. 
It: was found to rise about 2000 or 3000 feet above the plain, and pro- 
duced but little tea now—the lowlands around furnishing the greater 
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art, of the teas of commerce ; hence the disticction between hill-tea and 
gardens bu these plains stood. at.some elevation above the level of 





_,, After. some general remarks upor the. nature of, the soil, and the pro- 
pagation of the t tea-plant by seed,'as;well as to.its cultivation, Mr. Fortune 


‘goes on to remark on the vexed.question of greenirersus black. teas. 


‘In my former, work 1 offered:some remarks upon the preference which many 
persons in Europe and in America have for colaured green teas, and I will now 
ive a “full and particular account” of the colouring .process.as| practised in 
e Hwuy-chow meen ten country upon, those teas which are destined for the 
foreign market. Having noted down, the process carefully at the time, I will 
extract verbatim from my note-book : : " Se A 

“The superintendent of the workmen managed the colouring ‘part of the 
process himself. Having’ procured a ‘portion of Prussian’ blue, he threw it 

to a porcelain bowl, not unlike a chemist’s mortar, and erushed it into a very 

ne powder. \At, the same, time a quantity of gypsum was produced and 
burned.in, the charcoal fires which were then, roasting) the teas.,, The object of 
this was to soften it, in order that it might be readily pounded into a very fine 
pander. in the same manner as the Prussian blue had been, The gypsum, 

wing been taken out of the'fire after a certain time had elapsed, readily 
erambled down and was reduced to powder in the mortar. ‘These two sub- 
stances, having been thus prepared, were then mixed together in the propor- 
tion of four parts of gypsum: to three parts of Prussian blue, and formed a 
light-blue powder, which: was then| ready for use... 

“ This colouring matter, was applied to the teas during the last process of 
roasting., About five minutes, before the tea.was removed from the pans— 
the time being regulated by the burning of a joss-stick—the superintendent 
took a small pofeelath spoon, and with it he scattered a portion of the colour- 
ing matter over the leaves in each pan. The workmen, then turned the 
leaves rapidly’ round with both hands, in order’ that the colour might. be 
equally diffused. ; 

* During this part of the operation the hands of the workmen were quite 
blue. I -conld not help ‘thinking, that if any green-tea drinkers had. been 
present during the operation, their taste would have, been corrected, and, I 
may be allowed to add, improved. It seems perfectly ridiculous: that a 
civilised people should prefer tliese dyed teas to those of a natural green, No 
wonder that the Chinese consider the natives of the west to be a race of 
‘barbarians.’ 60) . 

“One day an English gentleman m Shanghae, being in conversation with 
some Chinese from the green-tea country, asked them what reasons they had 
for dyeing the tea, and whether it would not be better without undergoing 
this process. They acknowledged that tea was much better when prepared 
without having any such ingredients mixed, with it, and that they never drank 
dyed teas themselves, but justly remarked that, as foreigners seemed_to prefer 
having a mixture of Prussian blue and gypsum with their tea, to make it look 
uniform and pretty, and as these ingredients were cheap enough, the Chinese 
had no objection. to supply them, especially as sweli’ teas always! fetched a 
higher price ! sid 

“I. took some; trouble, to ascertain precisely the quantity of colouring 
matter used in the process of dyeing green teas, not certainly with the view 
of assisting others, either at home or abroad, in; the artof colouring, but 
simply to shia Brees drinkers in England, and more particularly in the 
United States of América, what ‘quantity of Prussian blue and gypsum they 
imbibe'in the course of one yeat. “To l4} ibs: of tea were applied 8’ mace 
24 candareens of colouring :matter,or ‘rather more than an‘ounce. ' In every 
100 lbs. of cdloured.green tea consumed in England or America, the consumer 
actually drinks more,than half a pound of; Prussian blné.and gypsum ! -cAnd 
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yet; tell the drinkers of this coloured tea that the Chinesé eat cats, dogs, and 
rats, and they will hold up their hands in’ ‘amazement, and pity’ the poor 
celestials !” - 

Specimens of tea-dyes were forwarded by Mr. Fortune from the north 
of Chitia, in time for the Great Exhibition of last’ year, and these Were 
reported upon by Mr. Warrington, of Apothecaries’ Hall, as being com- 
posed of psum (calcined), turmeric-root,and’ Prussian-blue; 
the latter of a bright, pale tint, most likely from aduiixture with alumina 
or porcelain-clay, which admixture may account for the alumina and silica 
found ‘previously, ‘and ‘attributed possibly to the employment of kaolin or 
agalmatalite. According to Mr. Warrington, then, it may be, remotely 
inferred, that the same soil that, is favourable to.the production of green 
tea, is also favourable to the manufacture of the porcelain wherein to 
drink it. It is more likely that the idea of kaolin (decomposed feldspar) 
being prominent, it was immediately associated with evidence 6f the pre- 
sence of alumina. Mr. Forturie describes the country as one of Silurian(?) 
‘slates and red calcareous sandstones. 

The return from the famed Sung-lo-shan tea-country, being with the 
current, was much more easily effected than the journey thither; and 
Mr. Fortune having taken the road to Ningpo, he passed several towns 
of importance in his way: Thence he went to Kintang, or Silver Island, 
one of the islands of the Chusan Archipelago, where he was treated, not 
only with civility, but with marked kindness. The green tea-shrub is culti-. 
vated very extensively in the interior of this island, and Mr. Fortune ob- 
tained a large supply of tea-seeds, There is a road open between 
Shanghae and Chusan, by Chapoo, not, included in the treaty, but which, 
by enabling the European veaidente to repair quickly to the islands im the 
bad season of the year, has saved many lives. 

From Shanghae, Mr. Fortune repaired with his collections to Hong- 
Kong, returning thence by Foo-chow-foo, of which we'have before spoken, 
once more to Ningpo, whericé this time he was bent upon an excursion to 
the Bohea mountains, the great black-tea district, and a name more fami- 
liar to English ears than that of the great green-tea district of .Hwuy- 
chow or Sung-lo. The way lay at first up the Hwuy-chow, or*Green 
river, taking, at the old city of Yen-chow-foo, the south-west tributary, 
instead of the north-west, which he had ascended the previous year. 
Although the larger branch, this river was full of rapids, and difficult of 
navigation. Passing Nat-che, which Mr. Fortune describes as one of 
the prettiest Chinese towns which he had seen, reminding bim more, of 
an’ English place than a Chinese one, and containing, about 200,000 in- 
habitants, and the river in, front covered with boats, and.several other 
towns, pagodas, and bridges, he arrived at Chang-san, beyond which the 
river was no longer navigable. 

Hence the journey, therefore; had to be performed in a chair, which 
materially increased exposure and chance of detection. And at one of 
the itins on the roadside, our trayeller was very nigh being discoyered 
by some of the Canton merchants who frequent the, tea districts. ‘Lhe 
land journey extended to Yuk-shan,'a walled town, of. considerable size, 
.. whence, haying, crossed the line or ridge which: divides the streams that 
flow. to the eastward from those which flow to the westward, Mr. Fortine 
) owas enabled. to take to:the water again, The des¢erit ‘to Quan-sin-foo, a 
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large city to the west of the Bohea mountains, was quickly effected ; and 
beyond this he came to Hokow, the great emporium of the black-tea 
trade, and one of the most important inland towns of the empire, having 
‘population of about '300,000 souls. Large inns, tea-hongs, and ware- 
houses, were met with in every part of the town, and. particularly along 

of the river. The boats moored abreast of the town were very 
numerous. There were small ones for single ngers, large passage- 
boats for the public, and mandarins’ ‘eee ae ht i 
Besides these, there were cargo-boats for conveying tea, and other 
menchandise, either eastward to Yuk-shan or westward to the Puyang 
lake. Hokow is to the inland countries of the west what Shanghae and 
Seo-chow are to nearer the sea. 

From hence Mr. Fortune proceeded, in a mountain-chair, across the 
Bohea hills to Woo-e-shan ; the natural difficulties of the way increased 
by the importunities of beggars. Beyond Yuen-shan was a crowded and 
bustling thoroughfare, like that between Yuk-shan and Chang-san, with 


3 


inns and tea-shops all along the road. Hue describes the same thing as 


in more northerly parts of China. Long trains of coolies, or 
porters, laden with chests of tea and other produce, and travellers in 
mountain-chairs, were toiling up the mountain sides, or winding along 
the valleys. 

Soon the Bohea mountains lay before our traveller in all their grandeur; 
their tops pierced through the clouds, and showed themselves far above 
them. ‘They seemed to be broken into a thousand fragments, some of 
which had most remarkable and striking outlines. But still eyer the 
mountain-road was good, there was the same crowded. thoroughfare, and 
the same perpetual succession of inns and tea-shops. Great gates and 
an arched way divided the provinces of Fokien and Kiang-see at the 
crest of the mountains. Vegetation was various and’ beautiful, and 
beyond this the streams flowed to the southward. There was another 
lower to cross, and one or two towns, before reaching the tea- 
districts of Fokien. In the midst of the district is the great town of 
Tsong-gan-hien, where nearly all the teas are packed and prepared for 

tion. 

“ far-famed, Woo-e-shan” is a collection of little hills, of broken 
rocks, and perpendicular cliffs and precipices, some of which attain a 
height of more than a thousand feet, and stand in the midst of the plain 
of Tsong-gan-hien. 

Woo-e-shan (says Mr. Fortune) is considered by the Chinese to be one of 
the most wonderful, as well as one of the most sacred, spots in the empire. 
One of their manuscripts, quoted by Mr. Ball, thus describes it : “ Of all the 
mountains of Fokien those of Woo-e are the finest, and its water the best. 
They are awfully high and rugged, surrounded by water, and seem as if ex- 
cavated by spirits; nothing more wonderful can be seen. From the dynasty 
of Csin' and Han down to the present time, a succession of hermits and 
priests, of the sects of Tao-cze and Fo, have here risen up like the clouds of 
the air andthe grass of the field, too numerous to enumerate. Its chief re- 
nown, however, is derived from its productions, and of these tea is the most 
celebrated. : 

I stood for some time on a point of rising ground midway between Tsong- 
gan-hien and Woo-e-shan, and surveyed the strange scene which lay before 
me. I had expected to see a wonderful sight when I reached this place, but 
I must’confess' the scene far surpassed any ideas F had formed:respecting it. 
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There had been no exaggeration in'the description given by the Jesuits, or in 
the writings of the Chinese, excepting as to the height of the hills. They are 
not “awfully high ;” indeed, they are lower than most of the hills in this. part 
of the country, and far below the height of the mountain ranges which I had 
just crossed. The men who were with me pointed to the spot with great 
pride, and said, “ Look, that is Woo-e-shan! have you anything in your 
country to be compared with it?” 

The day was fine, and the sun’s rays being very powerful, I had taken up 
my position under the spreading branches of a large camphor-tree which grew 
by the roadside. Here I could willingly have remained until night had shut 
out the scene from my view, but my chairbearers, who were now near the end 
of wa journey, intimated that they were ready to proceed, so we went 
onwards. 


When they arrived at the foot of the hills, they inquired their way to 
the temple. ‘| Which temple do you wish to go to?” was the answer, 
‘There are nearly a thousand temples in Woo-e-shan,”’ The Buddhist 


priesthood, like the monks of old, always select the most beautiful spots | 


for the erection of their temples and dwellings. The first group our 
traveller visited was situated on the sloping side of a small. valley or 
basin, on the top of Woo-e-shan, with a small lake in its centre. Our 
traveller was most kindly received and hospitably treated. Whilst with 
these priests, Mr. Fortune relates, 


During our meal the conversation between Sing- Hoo and the priests turned 
upon the strange scenery of these hills, and the numerous temples which were 
scattered over them, many of which are built in the most inaccessible places. 
He informed them how delighted I had been witli my walk during the after- 
noon, and how much I was struck with the strange scenery | had witnessed. 
Anything said in praise of these hills seemed to please the good priests greatly, 
and rendered them very communicative. They informed us that there were 
temples erected to Buddha on every hill and peak, and that in all they num- 
bered no less than 999. 

The whole of the land on these hills seems to belong to the priests of the 
two sects already mentioned, but by far the largest portion belongs to the 
Buddhists. There are also some farms established for the supply of the court 
of Peking. They are called the imperial enclosures ; but I suspect that they 
too are, to a certain extent, under the management and control of the priests. 
The tea-shrub is cultivated everywhere, and often in the most inaccessible 
situations, such as on the summits and ledges of precipitous rocks. Mr. Ball 
states that chains are said to be used in collecting the leaves of the shrubs 
growing in such places; and I have even heard it asserted (I forget whether 
by the Chinese or by others) that monkeys are employed for the same pur- 
pose, and in the following manner: These animals, it seems, do not like work, 
and would not gather the leaves willingly ; but when they are seen up amongst 
the rocks where the tea-bushes are growing, the Chinese throw stones at 
them ; the monkeys get very angry, and commence breaking off the branches 
of the tea-shrubs, which they throw down at their assailants ! 


Of all the varied and picturesque scenery of the tea-district of Woo- 
e-shan, that of “the Streams of Nine Windings,” and of which a Chinese 
bird’s-eye view is given in Mr. Fortune's work, is, however, the most curi- 
ous and striking. Itis from hence that the finest souchongs and pekoes are 
derived, and we would strongly recommend it, with the rest of the Woo- 
e-shan, to the attention of Mr. Burford. In bidding adieu to this curious 
spot, Mr. Fortune says :—“ In a few years hence, when China shall have 
been really open to foreigners, and when the naturalist can roam unmo- 
lested: amongst these hills, with no fear of fines and imprisonments to haunt 
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his'itagination, he ‘will experience.a rich ‘treat indeed, To the geologist, 
in particular, this place will furnish attractions of no ordinary kind: 
Maurehison may ‘yet visit them, who. will give us’ some ‘idéa how these 
strange hills ‘were formed, and at what period of the world’s existence 
woe wane these strange shapes which are now presented to the tra- 
veller’s wondering gaze” gi NB ste letes 

_Mr, Fortune returned from the Bohea district by Ponching-hien,, then 
across the, mountains again, to the province of Chekiang, and by Ching- 
hoo and Ne-chow to Shanghae, whence he took ship to Hong-Kong and 
India... As’ a result of his new observations on the tea-plant, our traveller 
remarks as follows : ) 


The principal tea districts of China, and those which supply the greater 
portion of the teas exported to Europe and America, lie between the 25th 
and 3ist degrees of north latitude, and the best districts are those between 
27 deg. and 31 deg. 

’ The plant in cultivation about Canton, from which the Canton teas are 
made, is known to botanists as the Thea boheu, while the more northern 
variety, found in the green-tea country, has been called Thea viridis.. The 
first appears to have been named upon the supposition that.all the black teas 
of the Bohea mountains were obtained from this species, and the second was 
called viridis because it furnished the green teas of commerce, These names 
seem to have misled the public, and hence many persons, until a few years 
back, firmly believed that black tea could be made only from Thea bohea, and 
green tea only from Thea viridis. 

In my “ Wanderings in China,” published in 1846, I. made some observa- 
tions upon the plants from which tea is made in different parts of China. 
While I acknowledged that the Canton plant, known to, botanists as Thea 
bohea, appeared distinct from the more northern one called Thea viridis, 1 en- 
deavoured to show that both black and green teas could be made from either, 
and that the difference in the appearance of these teas, in so far as colour was 
concerned, depended upon manipulation, and upon that.only. In proof of 
this I remarked that the black-tea plant found by me near Foo-chow-foo, at 
no great distance from the Bohea hills, appeared identical with the green-tea 
plant of Chekiang. 

These observations were met by the objection, that, although I had been in 
many of the tea districts near the coast, yet I had not seen those greater ones 
inland which furnish the teas of commerce. And this was perfectly true. 
The same objection can hardly be urged now, however, as I have visited both 
the green-tea country of Hwuy-chow and the black-tea districts about Woo-e- 
shan, and during these long journeys I have seen no reason to alter the 
opinions I had previously formed upon the subject. 

It is quite true that the Chinese rarely make the two kinds of tea in one 
district, but this is more for the sake of convenience and from custom than for 
any other reason. The workmen, too, generally make that kind of tea best 
with which they have had most practice. But while this is generally the case 
in the great tea districts, there are some exceptions. It is now well known 
that the fine Moning districts near the Poyang Lake, which are daily rising in 
importance on account of the superior character of their b/ack teas, formerly 
produced ei else but green teas. At Canton green and black teas are 


made from the Thea bohea at the pleasure of the manufacturer, and according 
to demand. 


After detailing the differences in the manufacture of black and green 
teas, Mr. Fortune adds, that these not only fully account for the difference. 
in colour, but also for the effect cine ae on some constitutions by green 
tea, such as nervous irritability, sleepnessness, &c. This, he says, is fur- 
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ther shown, by. the. observations, of Mr, Warrington, ;of, Apothecaries' 
Hall, as well as by his own made on the spot.  salucoitang a 


“The qnestion presents itself, then,” says Mr. Warrington, alluding to: tlié 
variation, of physical and chemical roperties,in green, and black, teas,,‘‘ from 
whence do these distinguishing peculiarities arise, and. to what are, they. to.be 
attributed? From observations made in other directions, in the course of the 
routine work of the establishment to which I am. attached, I had fo wii in 
my own mind ‘certain conclusions'on this subject. | I allude ‘to the roe ion 
of medicinal herbs; ‘these are forthe most part nitrogenotis plants, as the 
Atropa ‘belladonia, the Hyosciamus niger,| the Conium maculatum, and others. 
The plants are brought to, us. by the; growérs or, collectors: from the country) 
tied up in bundles, and when they arrive fresh and cool, they|dty of al good 
bright-green colour ; but on the contrary, it is found that if they are delayed in 
their transit, ‘or remain in a confined state for too long a period, they become 
heated, from a species of spontaneous fermentation, and when loosened. and 
spread open emit vapours, and ‘are sensibly warm to the hand: when such 
plants are dried, the whole, of the.green colour is found to bave been destroyed, 
and a red-brown and sometimes a blackish-brown result, is obtained. I. had 
also noticed that.a clear infiision of such leaves evaporated carefully to, dry- 
Hess was not all undissolved’ by water’, but left a quantity of brown ozidised 
extractive matter, to which the' denomination Apothem has been applied, by 
some chemists ; a similar result is obtained, by the evaporation of an infusion. 
of black tea. The same action takes place by the exposure of the infusions 
of many vegetable substances to the oxidising influence of the atmosphere ;. 
they become darkened on the surface, and this gradually spreads through the 
solution, and on evaporation the same oridised extractive matter, will remain 
insoluble in water. ‘Again, I had found that the green teas, when wetted and 
re-dried, with exposure to the air, were nearly as dark in colour as the ordi- 
nary black teas. From these observations, therefore, I ‘was induced to believe 
that the peculiar characters and chemical differences which distinguish black 
tea from green were to be attributed to a species of heating or fermentation, 
accompanied with oxidation by exposure to the air, and not to its being sub- 
mitted to a higher temperature in the process of drying, as had been generally 
concluded. My opinion was partly confirmed by ascertaining from_ parties 
conversant with the Chinese mannfacture, that the leaves for the black teas 
were alwaysallowed to remain exposed to the air in mass for some time before 
they were roasted.” 

ete, then, we have the matter fully and clearly explained ;, and, in truth, 
what Mr. Warrington observed in the laboratory of Apothecaries’ Hall may be 
seen by every one who has a tree or bush in his garden. Mark the leaves 

which are blown from trees in early autumn ; they are brown, or perhaps of a 
dallish green, when they fall, and yet, if they. are examined some time after- 
wards, when they have been exposed to air and moisture in their detached 
state, they will be found quite as blaek as our blackest teas. 

I must tow ‘make some observations upon the tea-plant itself. It has 
already been remarked that two tea-plants, considered to be distinct varieties, 
are met with in China, both of which have been imported into Europe. One, 
the Canton variety, is called Thea bokea; the other, the northern variety, is 
called Thea viridis,. The former produces the inferior green and black. teas 
which are made about Canton, and from the latter are made all the fine green 
teas in the great Hwuy-chow country and in the adjoining provinces. Until a 
a few years back it was generally supposed that the fine black teas of the 
Bohea hills were also made from the Canton variety, and hence its name. 
Such, however, is not the case. | 

When I visited.Foo-chow-foo for, the first time. in 1845, I observed that the 
tea-plant' in cultivation in that neighbourhood, was very, diferent from the 
Canton Yariety, and apparently identical with the Thea viridis of Cliekiang. 
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Foo-chow-foo was not a very great distance from the Bohea hills, and I had 
good reasons for believing that the Bohea plant was the same as the Foo-chow 
one; but still 1 had no positive proof. Now, however, having been on Woo- 
e-shan itself; and over a great deal of the surrounding country, and having 
dried specimens of all these plants before me, I am better able to give an 
upon this long-disputed subject. 

~ L believe that the Woo-e-shan plant is closely allied to the Thea viridis, and 
originally identical with that species, but slightly altered by climate. On the 
closest examination I was only able to detect very slight differences, not suf- 
ficient to constitute a distinct variety, far less a species, and in many of the 
plants these differences were not even visible. e differences alluded to 
were these—the Woo-e plant showed less inclination to throw out branches 
than the Hwuy-chow one, and its leaves were sometimes rather darker and 
more finely serrated. 

But it is possible to go into a tea-plantation in any part of China, and to 
find more marked distinctions amongst its plants than these [I have noticed. 
The reason of this is obvious. The tea-plant is multiplied by seed, like our 
hawthorns, and it is perfectly impossible that the produce can be identical in 
every respect with the parent. Instead, therefore, of having one or two 
varieties of tea-plant in China, we have, in fact, many kinds, although the 
difference between them may be slight. Add to this, that the seeds of this 
plant are raised year after year in different climates, and we shall no longer 
wonder that in the course of time the plants in one district appear slightly 
different from those of another, although they may have been originally pro- 
duced from the same stock. 

For these reasons I am of opinion that the plants of Hwuy-chow and 
Woo-e are the same species, and that the slight differences observed are the 
results of reproduction and difference of climate. 

With regard to the Canton plant—that called Thea bohea by botanists— 
different as it appears to be, both in constitution and habit, it too may have 
originally sprung from one and the same species. 

hese changes, however, do not alter the commercial value of those plants 
found cultivated in the great tea-countries of Fokien and Hwuy-chow, where 
the finest teas are produced; for, while the tea-shrub may have improved in 
the course of reproduction in these districts, it may have become deteriorated 
in others. For this reason seeds and plants ought always to be procured from 
these districts for transmission to other parts of the world, where it is desirable 
to grow tea. 

f late years some attempts have been made to cultivate the tea-shrub in 
the United States of America, and also in our own Australian colonies. I 
believe all such attempts will end in failure and disappointment. The tea- 
plant will grow wherever the climate and soil are suitable, and, were it merely 
intended as an ornamental shrub, there could be no objections to its intro- 
duction into those countries. But if it is introduced to be cultivated as an 
object of commercial speculation, we must not only inquire into the suitable- 
ness of climate and soil, but also into the price of labour. Labour is cheap 
in China, The labourers in the tea-countries do not receive more than two- 
pence or threepence a day. Can workmen be procured for this small sum 
either in the United States or in Australia? And if they cannot be hired for 
this sum, nor for anything near it, how will the manufacturers in such places 
be able to compete with the Chinese in the market ? 


China, it will appear from these remarks, is likely to remain the “ Tea 
Country” par excellence. To every country its own gifts and its own natu- 
ral produce. At the same time, Mr. Fortune’s researches and discoveries 
will gradually effect a great revolution in the nomenclature and use or abuse 
of teas, and, it is to be hoped, will explode the coloured, adulterated, and 
poisonous compound, sold at such high prices to the luxurious uninitiated. 
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YOUNG TOM HALL’S HEART-ACHES AND HORSES. 
Cuapter XXXI. 


Tue fine hunt-embossed note of which we have spoken was not sent 
to Tom Hall without very deep, and mature consideration. It had 
formed the subject of very anxious deliberation between Major and Mrs. 
Guineafowle; the former opposing his wife’s ungent precipitancy, on the 
ground that they were not prepared for company; the latter insisting on 
the necessity of immediate action, because of the certainty of such an 
undoubted prize as our Tom being quickly caught up. She knew what 
a run there would be after him, she said; and how all the nasty de- 
signing women would be spreading their nets and snares to catch him. 
The fact of Tom breaking out in the character of a sportsman seemed 
to favour their design, and Mrs. Guineafowle congratulated herself 
upon not having let the major give up his hounds, as he had often and 

n threatened todo. The result of the debate was, that the major 
wrote the aforesaid note, quite in the sporting strain, inviting our friend 
to come over and hunt with his hounds, and partake of whatever might 
happen to be going on; adding, that he could put him up a couple of 
horses, and hoped he would stay as long as he liked: quite the hail- 
fellow-well-met sort of note. This style was thought better than re- 
questing the honour of his company on such a day, to stay till such a 
day, inasmuch as, though they would get up all the steam of pomp and 
circumstance they could raise, it would enable them to put any de- 
ficiency to the rough-and-ready score of the sportsman. In truth, it 
was rather an anxious time for our friends; for with an advancing in 
expense family there had been a receding in amount income; the 
rents, ofj the Squashington and Slumpington estates, as indeed their 
names would imply, having been seriously affected by the repeal of the 
corn laws ; while the colliery, or coal mine, near Leeds, in the county of 
York, still did nothing towards their assistance. The consequence was, 
that the major, who had been an ardent repealer, and, like some other 
intemperate men, had denounced the class of which he was an unworthy 
member, began to sing extremely small, and complain that he had been 
robbed and plundered for the million, who had got far more than they 
ought to have. He threatened most vehemently to give up his hounds. 
This Mrs. Guineafowle still opposed, feeling assured that. he would be 
nothing without them; and knowing how attractive they had been to 
herself, she was anxious that her daughters should now participate in the 
benefit. It was only the tax on eight couple—sixteen sixteen shillings 
—twelve pound sixteen a year—and an occasional lap at the pig-pail the 
night before hunting. It was worth all that to see them figuring in 
the newspapers, even though the knowing editors did class them as 
harriers. 

Though a trencher-fed pack is generally a troublesome affair, there 
being generally some one or other of the worthies in mischief, either 
worrying sheep, or lambs, or poultry, or hunting on their own account 
among the standing corn, yet, upon the whole, the major’s were as well- 
conducted as any. 
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For this they were mainly indebted to the exertions of their neighbour, 
Mr., or, as he was cope, Billy Bedlington, of Cakeham Manor, 
a ponderous twenty-stone er—not an agriculturist, but a farmer—a 
man who farmed to make money, who paid great attention as well to the 
hounds’ breeding as to their morals. He it was who crossed them 
judiciously, drafting the skirters, and babblers, and nickers, and choppers, 
and cunning ones, keeping none but true nose-to-the-ground hunters, that 
wouldn’t go a yard without a scent; his maxim being to keep no cats 
that didn’t catch mice. Billy was ably assisted by our old friend, Jonathan 
Falconer, who had grown not only grey but snow-white in the service of 
the major. 

Jonathan Falconer was one of a class of servants of which the 
breed is now nearly extinct—ar honest, industrious, painstaking man— 
who was always doing something, and could turn his hand to anything; 
never standing upon this not being his work, or that not being his place, 
but just doing whatever he saw wanted doing. He did not begin life as 
a huntsman, or, indeed, as anything else in particular ; and, we dare say, 
if the major had taken a yacht instead of a pack of hounds, Jonathan 
would have turned his hand to the sea-service just as readily as he did to 
the land. In the major’s establishment he filled many offices, being 
huntsman, coachman, groom, gardener, game and cow-keeper, and occa- 
sionally, second footman. The major, when on his high horse at his dear 
watering-places, and so on, used to talk as if he had a man in each of 
these departments; and even at home, when talking before those who he 
thought were not up to the ins and outs of his establishment, this man- 
of-all-work was called Jonathan in the house, and Falconer in the field, 
as if for all the world he were two men. 

The real domestic staff, at the period of which we are writing, consisted 
of one Joshua Cramlington, a tall, knock-kneed stripling, who outgrew 
his clothes, and whose protruding hands and receding knees now showed 
how far advanced was the quarter. He was an awkward, careless boy, 
always breaking and spoiling things, whom no drilling would ever make 
into a servant. The major, who always dealt in cubs of this description, 
used to console himself for their awkward gaucheries with the reflection 
that they were cheap, and by getting them young, he attached them to 
his person; while, he said, they would make fine figure footmen as they 
grew up and got furnished. When, however, they did grow up and get 
furnished, they invariably took themselves off, and the major had to catch 
another, and go through the process of teaching and attaching again. 
Cramlington was, however, perhaps, the most hopeless article the major 
had ever had to do with, being as stupid and mischievous a lad as ever 
came out of a workhouse. His extreme cheapness—8l. the first year, and 
10/. the. second—was completely counteracted by the enormity of his 
appetite and the amount of his breakage. 

The sporting reader will perhaps observe, that amid the great mul- 
tiplicity of real or imaginary servants, there has been no mention what- 
ever of that usual Sreelaletie to a pack of hounds, a whipper-in ; 
“* Moy whipper-in”—Tom, or Bill, or Jack, or Joe—never having been 
heard of. The censorious will perhaps imagine that the’ major had 
none, or, perhaps, that he filled that department himself, or was in- 
debted to the exertions of any chance sportsman for turning the 
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hounds, to , . sprig Faleoner ; | Nee there they would be wroug — 
major . a whipper-in, tho he didn’t do to talk: about, 
ea im fact, neither more sors than a t, tail-less; Smith- 
field cur, that ran at the erring ) just as he would at a flock of 
sheep. At a word—almost a look—from Jonathan Falconer, B 
—as they called him, from his.colour+-would rush from: his horse’s 
heels, and “at” the pack with a.zeal that made them uncommonly glad 
to fly to Falconer—for protection.» It was a cheap and ingenious dirloa) 
and if it had been ingenious without being cheap, possibly the major 
might have proclaimed it : as it was, however, he was content with know- 
mg it himself, and-let others find it out that liked. ‘* Moy whipper-in,” 
therefore, was never mentioned. ) 


We will now take a look at our Tom, for which purpose we will begin 
a fresh chapter. 


Cuapter XXXII. 


‘“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and fourteen is twenty-five—I've heard 
of Major Guineafowle; that’s to say, I know the name. He's one of 
your huntin’, gamblin’ chaps,’’. replied old Hall, in answer to his son's 
inquiry if he knew anything of him, ‘* Ah!” continued he, running his 
memory through the light reading of his ledger, ‘‘ his name was to Long~ 
wind’s bills, in, 1849, and a precious. deal of trouble we had with it 
—was forced to put it into Grinder’s hands afore we could get ‘the 
money.” 

“ He keeps a pack of hounds,’ observed Tom, exhibiting the: fine 
hunt-embossed note—men, with winding horns, riding ameng a porpoisey 
pack along the top. 

‘I know, he does,” replied, Hall, taking it; “see ‘em in the papers 
constant—at least, every now and then’; and that’s what surprised me 
that he didn’t take up the bill. But these huntin’, gamblin’ chaps are all 
queer—never know where you have them—always outrunnin’ the 
constable,” as Grinder says. 

This was rather a damper; and there is no saying but Tom would 
have listened to his father’s suggestions, had he not been suffering under 
the united influence of Angelena’s coquetry and Laura's loveliness. 

“Ruddles, this is the gent—the right honourable gent that’s a courtin’ 
of the great heiress at the barracks,” still sounded in Tom’s ears, while 
Laura had drawn her languishing, love-killing eyes slowly over his face 
and down his fat person, as she lolled becomingly in the old barouche be- 
fore Diaper and Dimity’s door. She had given him just such a look as 
Miss Longmaide gave the major the first time they met at Rumbleford 
Wells—a look that neither said ‘ what an object you are !” nor yet, 
‘“‘ what a beauty you are!” but just a medium look of approbation, in- 
viting, as it were, a further acquaintance. 

Tom, who always loved the last eyes that beamed upon him best, was so 
struck with Laura’s beauty, that he took three turns up and down before 
the carriage, ere he went to the Salutation Inn to ask the ostler whose 
carriage that was with all the fine things on the panel—the major having 
come out uncommonly strong with two crests, Longmaide’s and his own, 
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entirely out of his own head, surmounted with red and white petticoats, 
entwined with bell-pulls in great abundance. Jonathan Falconer, too, 
had got a fine three-rows-of-curls coachman’s wig under his gold-laced 
eR PR reeeiperainaponeyttathde ve him cold when 
; lit for his hunti savin Ataiel an tiiea oal 
one of the major’s idiheanainselinndbes thie-ole consoli rakarratiger 4 
liquorice, and assuring him that it was the weather and not the wig that gave 
him cold; that he had cold himself, just the same, and he didn’t wear a wig. 

This sort of finery being unusual in the country, and the ww, 4 a 
riage, haunting the streets of Rattlinghope rather than Fleecyborough, 
caused considerable commotion, especially with such a beauty as Laura 
inside, and such dashing green-and-yellow rosettes flowing at the well- 
shaped but rather light-carcassed hunter carriage-horses’ heads. Shuttle- 
ton, and Jaycock, and Gape, and Pippin, and several others of the Jolly 
Heavysteeders, had been ringing their spurson theflags, and ogling the fair 
inmates of the carriage as it jingled from Miss Flouncey’s to Mrs. Sarce- 
nets, and from Mrs. Sarcenets to Miss Cheapstitches, and from Miss 
Cheapstitches to Mrs. Skeins; for an ounce of Lady Betty worsted, and 
from the Lady Betty worsted-shop back to Miss Flouncey’s again. Whether 
Laura had looked benignly on them, too, is not to the purpose of our 
story, seeing that Tom was not there, and assuredly she looked pleasantly 
on him. That look—or, rather, that series of looks—were now counter- 
acting old Hall’s advice. 

“ Well, but he” (meaning the major) ‘ must have money,” observed 
Tom, “ for he keeps a pack of hounds, and I’ve heard that old Heartycheer’s 
cost him three or four thousand a year.” 

“‘ Sivin and four’s elivin, and twenty’s thirty-one—if they do, he must 
be a very bad old man,” replied Hall. ‘Sivin and four’s elivin, and thirteen 
is twenty-two—no wonder the major couldn’t take up the bill. Sivin and 
four’s elivin, and forty-one is fifty-two—these huntin’, gamblin’ chaps are 
none on ’em to be trusted,” mused Hall, inwardly determining to get rid 
of head-and-shoulders Brown’s account, which was oftener on the wrong 
side than the right. And so old Hall talked against the invitation. 

Mrs. eo ae better of the major than her a ase did, or rather, 
having a look at Laura, as she passed carriage on her 
way to Brisket the butcher, she thought she was not only a t deal 
younger, but a Breat deal better-looking than Angelena, whom, she 
inwardly hoped, Laura might extinguish ; consequently she favoured the 
expedition, and undertook to get all Tom’s flash shirts and ties ready 
against the day, by which time she had no doubt he would have recovered 
from the unpleasant effects of the day with Lord Heartycheer’s hounds. 
So, after many pro’s and con’s, our Tom wrote to the (major saying that 
he would have great pleasure in availing himself of his polite invitation— 
an eaptrer: that reoonducts us to Carol Hil Green. 


Cuarter XXXIII. 
Tax receipt of Tom’s note changed the spirit of speculation in which 
friends were indulging, ones of bustling, active preparation. 
major, as we said before, ever since the repeal of the corn-laws, had 
contracting his expenses, and in place of maintenance, had been 
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ing things down hill a little. The consequence was, that what 
nso the enue wear and tear _ — consuming animal, a house, ot 
ilage and breakage o boys as Cramlington, now that it 
became necessary to smarten up a little, h was found that there was'a 
a very serious deficiency in glass, china, crockery—all perishable articles, 
in fact; the very lamp- that Cramlington displayed so conspicu- 
ously on his shelves were found to be broken on the far side, hws as 
the major had not taken stock on ews of his predecessor, John 
Snuffles, of course Cramlington d they were so when he came; of 
tumblers and decanters there was a woful deficiency, while the stock of 
wine-glasses was scarcely worth speaking of. —— the major found 
things in a very dilapidated state; though, as Cramlington stood out 
that they were just as they were when he came, the major could only 
anathemise Snuffles, and determine to look sharper after Cramlington 
and Co. in future. 
~-Though it was so near Christmas, and his credit by no means first- 
rate, sundry little documents being in course of preparation at Rattling- 
hope, headed with the ominous words, “ to bill delivered,” the major was 
forced to try his luck at Fleecyborough for such things as couldn't 
be dispensed with, thereby suffering severely in carriage for his want 
of credit at home. However, he hoped it was all for the best, and that 
the expenditure would tend to the capture of our most desirable young 
friend, Mr. Hall. So the major took heart, and dashed off his order 
just as if he was full of money. 

Mrs. Guineafowle, too, knowing the influence that the first daughter 
marrying well has on the fortunes of her sisters, was most anxious 
that Laura should have every advantage; so, step-mother like, she 
intimated to the fair-haired daughters of the first marriage, that having 
had their “‘ opportunities,” they must not interfere with Laura. 

Well knowing, too, how even the greatest beauty may be improved by 
dress, Mrs. Guineafowle spared no expense in getting Laura up be- 
comingly. Miss Birchtwig, of course, had a first-rate London milliner— 
namely, her cousin, Miss Freemantle, calling herself Mademoiselle de 
Freemantle, of the Rue de la Paix, Paris, and South Audley-street, Lon- 
don—with whom she always recommended her “ young friends” to leave 
their measures, in case they chanced to want anything smart when they 
got into the country ; ink from this eminent artiste was procured, at 
the usual short notice of ladies, a beautiful light-blue silk dress; with trim- 
ming en tablier down the front, composed of a dozen very narrow silk 
flounces, embroidered in chain stitch. The body was made tight, setting 
off to advantage Laura’s beautiful figure, with, of course, ample fly-away 
sleeves, for sweeping things off tables and draggling into teacups and 
sou tes. 

= being at length arranged, dinners then occupied their united 
attention. The major and Mrs. Guineafowle were most anxious that they 
should be of the most elegant description, partaking as much of the cha- 
racter of one recently given by the of Gormanstone as Miss Netile- 
worth, the Gormanstone Castle toady, had been able to recollect and narrate 
to Mrs. Guineafowle. 


Gormanstone Castle, we may oman was the stronghold of the Tory 
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—a Pearse, ftom ‘which our major was expelled when ‘he. ratted over to 


After due deliberation and’ ‘counting of the cost, it was determined 
that the major should write off to Shell and Tortoise for. as. much of 
their shab nteel turtle-soup as would serve two parties of: ten, which 
the major a proudding to send a post-office order for the amount,: but 
omitting to furnish a reference, accom Ape his ‘signature, with 
“ Major, P Mange lwurzelshire Militia,” at , would’ be amply sufficient ; 
but Shell and Tortoise, not reverencing military rank, as they undoubtedly 
ought, after the lapse of some days sent a bill, intimating that the soup 
would re forwarded — ~~ mon — This threw our friends 
completely out; for, independently of the fine, dashing style. of leadin 
off pyrene with tartle-dbup, the Stiell-and- Tortoise wm ct ng a 
vented their making other arrangements, and in lieu thereof they were 
obliged to put up with mutton-broth—a much better thing, by-the-way, 
when well made, than spurious turtle-soup. 

__ Misfortunes, however, never come’ singly; and| Mr. Clearwell, the 

stupendous ‘landlord ‘of the Duke's Head, at Rattlinghope, who. had 
always acted butler at Carol Hill Green on state occasions, having be- 
come afflicted with the usual innkeepers’ malady, delirium tremens, wrote; 
or rather scratched, to say hé couldn’t possibly come ;' 80 that the execution 
of affairs deyolved on Joshua Cramlington, assisted by Jonathan Falconer. 

The major used to have an‘ arrangement: with Clearwell, who was a 
fine, stately, important-looking personage, for enacting) the; ‘character of 
butler, whereby he flattered himself he not only imposed upon strangers, 
but got his raw lads a little useful drilling. When on his high horse, espe- 
cially at watering-places, | he used to talk of “ moy butler getting fat,” and 
“ moy butler having nothing to do,” and. “‘ moy' butler acting the gentle. 
TAD. 
Clearwell’s defalcation greatly afflicted our friend, for independently 
of the i imposing appearance of this magnificent man, revolving noisclessly 
Onl the little dining-room, scarcely elevating his yoice,above a whisper, 

Sealy was 80 totally aindrilled, that even among themselves he was 
pit making’ the stupidest mistakes, which made the major dread 
his asst Degr in public. 

However, there was no help for it; so the'major just: ordered a rehearsal, 
making. Joshua arrange the table for a party of ten, with the fine Italian- 
pa patterned T’.' Cox Savory electro-plated/ covers and. corner-dishes; showing 
him, how to raise the former, without gi the next/sitter a shower- 
bath, and, how to hand the latter about on the palm of his hand, without 
upsetting the into a helper’s lap. The insite, too, established a eode of 

signals—a forefinger to his nose indicating when Cramlington was ;to 
em e champ agne, a piece of bread studk up on end when he was 
oe the mad etry.'| ‘There had been no asking: to take wine at the 

s—an "course our friends must follow: the ra be it ever so 

ible. Indeed;we may: here observe, by. way of paren- 

we ke n't know why ¢ troublé themselves to give parties 
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when a | a ‘of he oney: among the intended guests, would 
ite rerit purpose. That observation, however;,reminds_ us 
must saya! few words about the Carol! Hill’ Green iguests,. 
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Deep and anxious were the deliberations who they should have to 
meet our distinguished friend. They must be people whom Tom would. 
think stylish, and yet people who would not rte with their plans.. 
As it was a dead set at our Tom, of course they were most anxious to 
make it appear otherwise. The major, indeed, would shudder at the 
idea of asking young men to his house in the hopes of getting them for 
his daughters, while Mrs. Guineafowle was equally disinterested in theory, 
only determined not to lose a chance in reality. They hugged themselves. 
with the reflection of having such an excellent excuse as the hounds for 
asking Tom over. 

Well, who should they have to meet him? Sir George and Lad 
Happyhit were their cock acquaintance, and had no daughter old aor 3 
to interfere with their plans; but they were hitey-titey, prior-engage- 
ment, or “ expecting-a-friend-from-London” sort of people, who never 
came if they could help it. Their excuses cut but sorry figures when 
they came to be sifted through the searching ordeal of servants’ hall 
inquiries. Still, asking them was something, as it enabled the major to 
say, in his usual off-hand way, “ We asked the Happyhits to come, but 
unfortunately they were engaged,” and so on. Accordingly, they sent 
a hunt-embossed note, requesting the honour of Sir George and Lady 
Happyhit’s company at dinner, and enclosing a hunt-embossed card of 
two days’ meets of Major Guineafowle’s, the Carol Hill Green hounds— 
one at Hestercombe House, the other at Loxley Mount, each morning at 
half-past ten. They also asked Mr. and Mrs. Dominic Smith, and Mr., 
Mrs., and Miss Brandenburg Brown, thinking that out of so large a 
venture they were sure to get as many, if not more than they wanted. 
Indeed, they made so sure of the Seoven that they asked young 
Smoothley, the curate, who was supposed to be looking after Miss 
Brown, to meet them. Here, however, they were all wrong again ; for 
the Browns expected company at home, and had booked Mr. Smoothley 

themselves, the Smiths were going away, while Sir George and Lady 
Happyhit merely presented their compliments, and were sorry they 
were prevented the honour, &c., &c. What a nuisance! what a bore! 
It surely was the most unsociable neighbourhood in the world; and 
then they had to set to and cast over their acquaintance again. The 
Carboys had no carriage, and would not like to hire one; the Owens were- 
hardly good enough for a state occasion; and Mrs. Manfield was so dis- 
agreeable, with her great staring daughters, that they had firmly resolved 
never to have them any more. Worse than all, time was running short, 
and people who heard that others had been asked, would not be likely 
now to accept, and so book themselves as second-class guests. ‘They 
thought over several people, both far and near—the Fieldings, the- 
Thompsons, the Passmores, the Lockseys, the Braceys, the Flappers, 
and the Figginses; but there were objections of some sort or another to 
the whole of them. Instead of having two parties of ten, they did not 
seem likely to get one, and the major was nearly writing. off to Shell 
and Tortoise to bid them send only half the quantity of soup. Billy 
Bedlington was always to be had at short notice, but turtle-soup would 
be wasted on such a monster asthat. It then occurred to Mrs. Guinea- 
fowle that the mention of turtle-soup, so unusual a thing in their quiet. 
circle, might-have a beneficial effect in drawing company, and the major 
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forthwith penned a “Dear sir” epistle to the Rev. Mr. Pantile, saying he 
would esteem it a favour if he would come and give his opinion i mai 
he from London, adding, that he hoped Mrs. and Miss Pantile 
) accompany him. 

Pantile was a learned man, full of Heroditus, Thucydides, Demos- 
thenes, who thoroughly despised hunting and all belonging to it. But 
for the mention of the turtle-soup, he would have refused to dine with 
such a hare-hunting squireen as Guineafowle. As it was, he pretended 
to yield, at the suggestion of Mrs. Pantile that it was his duty as a 
Christian minister to go and endeavour to reclaim Guineafowle from the 
wild atrocities and inhumanities of the chase, and implant nobler and 
loftier principles in his bosom. Mrs. Pantile liked a run out as well as 
anybody, and knew how to tickle her Solomon into going. Miss Pantile, 
too, was all for going from home whenever she could get, and strongly 
supported her mother’s views; for though very plain, not to say ugly, 
she had an irreproachable hand and arm, and played beautifully on the 


harp. 

After so many refusals, it was a godsend to Guineafowle to get an 
acceptance, and he followed up his luck by asking another divine, the 
Rev. Arthur Pinkerton, to come and pass judgment on the soup also. 
Pinkerton, however, hearing that Pantile, whom he hated, was coming, 
declined ; and, as a last resource, Guineafowle summoned the great Bill 
Bedlington, intimating that as Mr. Pantile was coming, it would be well 
to avoid the subject of hunting. And Billy, who could talk of little 
else, wondered that there should be such a creature in the world as a man 
who didn’t like to hear about hunting, and inwardly promised himself 
considerable amusement from the interview. So he told his hind to give 
‘“*¢?’ard meer” an easy day in the plough, as he should be wanting her in 
the Whitechapel at night. 


CuarpTter XXXIV, 


TERRIBLE is the trouble of unaccustomed party-making—desperate 
when you want to make a dash with inefficient forces; our gallant friend 
felt the full force of the situation, and never appreciated Clearwell at his 
full value before. Our major could have raised a regiment of militia 
with less trouble than this party gave him, and drilled and trained them 
with more ease than he could drill and train Joshua Cramlington. 

Though they had had three rehearsals, he could not get the stupid boy 
to understand that the punch was only to be handed round after the 
turtle-soup ; Jos would have it in at all intervals, thinking, no doubt, 
that it was much better stuff than wine. Our host never despaired of the 
turtle-soup until the Shell-and-Tortoise bill arrived, which it did close oom 
dinner, having taken a jaunt to some other town beginning with an R. ; 
then, indeed, he was horrified. Pantile, too, coming expressly to eat it! 
He denounced Shell and Tortoise from the bottom of his heart. 

But to our spread. The major having finished the third rehearsal, 
and especially charged Joshua Cramlington to be on the alert, and not 
to forget any of the injunctions he had laid upon him, dismissed him to 
run his‘arms and legs through his fine green-and-yellow livery, while he 
went ‘and got himself up for the reception. 
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Resolved doing the thing in style, and having read in the papers 
how the Duke of Wellington received Prince Albert at the door of 
Apsley House on the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, he went and 

ueezed his little pot-belly into the now very tight militia uniferm in 
which he achieved his great victory over the beautiful Miss Longmaide, 
inwardly hoping that it would lead to a similar beneficial result in Tom 
Hall’s case. 

Then as he stood before the glass, examining first one grizzly cheek 
and then the other, his hair now partaking more of the silver-grey than 
the ginger-heckle, a luggage-loaded fly was seen crawling up the 
avenue, and, girding on his sword, our friend nearly broke his neck by 

ipping over it as he hurried down stairs. Fortunately, the nearly- 
exhausted horse gave him time to recover his equilibrium, and as the 
door opened responsive to the porch bell-pull, our flexible-backed major, 
chapeau bras in hand, stepped courteously forward, making a series of 
those remarkable salaams that never were equalled save by old Vauxhall 
Simpson of glorious memory. 

Our Tom, who was gaping out of the fly-window at the white-winged, 
white-bodied little house, in the manner of an appraiser, or a person 
with a design upon it, was startled at the apparition that suddenly disclosed 
itself; while the fly-man stood with his hand on the door, unable to 
make out what it meant. 

The flexible-back having at length subsided, and the major having 
motioned the man to open the door, out rolled Tom, in a pair of the 
widest red-checked, snuff-brown tweed trousers that ever were seen, a 
light grey jacket, with scarcely any laps, a stout, double-breasted white 
corduroy vest, and a wide-extending, once-round buff joinville—looking 
as if his stomach was sensible of cold, but his fat throat impervious 
to it. 

“ Proud of the honour of seeing you at my humble hunting-box,” 
bowed the major, tendering Tom a hand. “ Hope, if I can’t put you up 
as sumptuously as I could wish, I shall be able to make amends by the 
sport I shall show you with my hounds; and if you will honour us with a 
visit at either Slumpington or Squashington, in the county of Somerset, 
we shall be able to do by you as we could wish.” 

Whereat our Tom grinned, being partly struck by the magnificence of 
the major, and partly occupied in thinking what the gates had been 
in coming, so that he might not be imposed upon by the flyman. 

The clatter of the major’s sword in the passage, and the a 
prosiness of his greetings, acted as warnings to the inmates of ittle 
drawing-room on the right, causing them to hurry their aprons and dirty 
things out of sight, and arrange themselves in company postures; Mrs. 
Guineafowle in the centre, supported by Laura, in her beautiful Free- 
mantle dress, on her right, with the three other girls, in various-coloured, 
rather shabby merinos, on the left. 

The major, lord-chamberlain like, then appeared, backing and bowing 
our Tom into the presence, introducing him to his intended and the family 
circle generally. And if the truth must be told, Laura thought Tom rather 
stout; while the sour-grapes sisters declared they never saw such a man, 
and they pitied poor Laura excessively. However, they all chimed into a 
forced conversation, chiefly about the weather, which was unusually open, 
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leading into spernlasionh M8 to its ;probable features at Christmas. The 
jor helped: e.cry on by expatiating on the splendid season his hounds 
had had; something quite unusual, as indeed all his seasons were. ‘‘ Never 
had. a.better.season,” he said, “and he had kept hounds now 'five-and- 
pa § years—five-and-twenty. years—a long Spertvers: dong time— 
thopgh not.so long as his brother-master, Heartycheer, had done,” the 
memory of man not running to the time when Heartycheer took them, 

Then the major asked if Tom's horses were come, and was glad to find 
he; had. only one, which he thought would save the bin; and) then he 
asked whether ‘Tom would take anything before dinner, observing, “ that 
they dined at. six, which he thought was a better hour than seven in 
winter, as it didn’t make the evening so long; and, indeed, after a hard 
day’s hunting, he was always quite ready for his dinner at, six, for he 
never took anything out with him, except it might be a biscuit, ora bun, 
or something of the sort, which he often brought, back, the excitement of 
the;chase completely absorbing his faculties, and making him insensible 
of hunger, thirst, danger, everything,” kicking his sword behind him.as 
he spe , toyprevent its tripping him up again. : ' 

The gallant man was proceeding yn this strain .when Cramlington 
came sneaking;into the room, announcing to Mrs. Guineafowle, in, such 
an undertone as enabled every one to hear, that ‘‘ cook wanted her ;” 
whereupon Mrs. Guineafowle knit her brow and disappeared, wondering 
whether the eat had got the fish, or the soot had come down the chimney, 
or the cook was overcome with the heat of the fire or the strength of the 
brandy, or which of the hundred-and-one ills of party-making, had befallen 
her. The Amphitryon reader will readily conjecture that the non-arrival 
of the turtle-soup was the cause: Jonathan Falconer had returned for the 
third time from the station without it, and the missent Shell-and-Tortoise 
letter arriving simultaneously with Jonathan, extinguished the last ray of 
hope. ;“ What a go!” as the major said, when he read it. There was 
nothing for it but; to substitute the mutton-broth ; and) then, oh dear! 
what would Pantile say? There surely never was anything so unlucky. 
If the major could have got at Shell and Tortoise, he would have run his 
sword down one of their throats, and his scabbard, down the other. 

The flyman then sent to say he was, ‘ready to go” (Guineafowle’s 
house not affording entertainment either for man or horse); and just.as 
Tom had settled his demands, his newly-caught groom, Jack. ‘Tights, 
arrived with his horse. John was a slangy, saucy Londoner, whu could 
dress himself, or dress his master, or dress ‘a me or dress ‘a: matton- 
chop—indéed, dress anything except. a horse, He called, himself ‘groom 
and valet,” and was up to all the bad practices of both services. He 
had been in many good, places, but, like all these. characterless fellows, » 
the experience of adversity was totally lost, upon hin, and no sooner 
did he get-a,fresh place, than he seemed to be trying; how, soon he;could 
get out-of it again. His last master had dismissed him for making ‘his 
horses’ corn,into brandy-and-water., Hig real. name, was Branfoote— 
John Branfoote—but he hhad ridden. several steeple-chases—“ A ristocra- 
tics,’’ of course-—as Captain de Roseville. He. had. acquired the name 
of ** Tights” from having his clothes made so tight that jt)was,a.matvel 
how. he ever got into them. , He was a, nephew,of Greedy, Sam’s, \the 

u 


ostler at the Salutation Inn, who had strongly recommended him to our 
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Tom as the ‘very man for him ;” and Tights, being hard upon starva- 
tion; had not let the chance slip. He had now got himself mto a com- 
ete new rig-out at Tom's expense—a flat, indeed a rather retrowssé 

i hat with a cockade, a tremendously long-backed, short-lapped, 
tight grey coat, with an equally long’ striped waistcoat, leathers that 
would do nothing for his legs after their accompanying stomach had had 
the run of old Hall’s kitchen for a month, and roast-chestnut-coloured 
top-boots, with very long-necked spurs. Such was the gentleman who 
came working his arms into the little Guineafowle stable-yard, with his 
horse knee-capped and head-stalled, in proper marching order. 

‘“‘Ah, that’s you, is it?” observed Tom, recognising them through 
the gathering gloom of a winter’s evening. ‘ How’s the horse ?” 

e. 

* All is serene, sir !” replied Tights, with a sort of military salute, 
throwing himself jockeyways off his horse. 

a All is what?” muttered Tom, who had not got the last London 
phrase. 

“ Well,” said Tom, following Tights into the stable, “I shall want 
you to dress me in half an hour or so.” 

“ By all means, sir,” replied Tights, who had been imbibing on the 
road, and was obligingly drunk. 

- Your things, and my things, and the stable things, are somewhere,” 
observed Tom, whose fly-load of luggage had not been all for himself, 
though he had certainly brought as many clothes as would serve a 
moderate man a month. 

All ts serene,” repeated Tights, lurching up to the horse’s head. 

Tom, puzzled at the phrase, then returned to the family circle in the 
parlour, where his quantity of luggage was undergoing discussion, 
raising’ the important speculation how long he was going to stay. 

**T hope you find everything right and comfortable for your horse,” 
observed Guineafowle, as Tom entered ; adding, “ I wish, though, you had 
brought a couple with you, as then we might have hoped for the favour 
of a longer visit ; for really it’s due to oneself to get as much hunting as 
ever one can before Christmas.” 

It is,” assented Tom, who had just as much taste for the thing as 
Guineafowle. “ However,” said he, “I have a very excellent groom— 
a Melton man—who tells me he has a most wonderful recipe, by means 
of which he can bring a horse out every day in the week.” 

“Indeed,” stared Guineafowle; observing, ‘it must be a very valuable 
recipe ; he must be a very surprising man.” 

+ It’s an invention of ‘his own,” continued Tom, in an off-hand sort of 
way; “the Melton mien ‘offered him no end of money for it, but he 
wouldn’t sell—preferred dispensing it himself.” 

Indeed !” said Guineafowle. ‘ What is the principle of it?” 

“Don’t know,” ‘replied ‘Trom—*“ don’t’ know ; it’s some decoction of 
herbs, ‘mixed with spirit—rum, I think. But he makes it at midnight, 
and won't let any one’ come’ near, let alone see what it is.” ‘Tights kept 
bad hours, and ‘used to declare, when found fault with, that he was busy 
with his chemistry. 3 


After some ‘midre’ forcéd discussion about the wonderful discovery, 
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during which Mrs. Guineafowle re-entered, showing by her anxious face 
that was something wrong, our host p showing Tom his 
room—the best lofty , of course—with the usual indications of 
a lady's eye, where the redoubtable Tights was laying out such a multi- 
farious em tin coats, such wp nr such cravats, such 
sers, 80 many pairs of boots—that the major thought any deficiency of 
horseflesh was i baoepanetbed bythe npeetiian af. tleshen. Havi 
stirred the fire, lighted the toilette composites, and told Tom dinner wo 
be ready in half an hour or so, the major retired to learn the soup 
calamity, and indulge in the denunciations against Shell and Tortoise 
that we have already mentioned; and having duly anathemized them, 
our gallant friend proceeded to release himself from the bondage to which 
he had been subjected in his tight uniform, and instal himself in his 
dress hunt-coat with bright buttons, velvet collar, and silk facings, 
and a roll-collared white waistcoat, with a yellow silk under one. Dress- 
ing was the order of the day throughout the house. Tinkle tinkle went 
the bells; hot water here, hot water there. One miss wanted her shoes, 
another wanted her comb; and the whisking commotion of petticoats 
sounded up and down stairs, and throughout the little house. Our Tom 
went to work anxiously, and, after no end of tryings-on and takings-off, 
alterings, and changings, and pinchings, and tyings, and twistings, he 
at length accompli a toilette that stood the test of the mirror; for, 
being an ugly dog, of course he was correspondingly conceited—that is 
to say, in the inverse ratio, ugly dog, great conceit. 

And Tights, as he now retired from valeting him, met Harriet, the 
joint-stock ladies’ maid, as she emerged from her young mistress’s room, 
and in reply to her inquiry what all the crumpled cravats dangling over 
his arm were about, answered, with the most pompous throatiness : 

“ F—q—t—l—yars! f—a—i—l—yars !” 

The sound of Pantile’s phaeton-wheels, 'grinding under his window, 
aroused Tom from the admiration of himself, his studs and his stockings, 
his marvellous shirt-front and amplified Joinville, and caused him to put 
the finishing-stroke to the performance by a copious dash of essence of 
Rondeletia into his cambric pocket-handkerchief. He then gave his 
ivory-backed brushes a final flourish through his light hair, and, descend- 
meas little staircase, he re-entered the parlour just as the Pantiles were 
subsiding into seats, after the grinnings, and smirkings, and bowings, 
and curtseyings of coming were over, They then resumed the opera- 
tion, and Mrs. Pantile’s quick eye now seeing at a glance what Laura’s 
beautiful pink silk, chain-stitch, embroidered flounced dress was for, by a 

ilful manceuvre took a chair nearer the fire, leaving a vacant one between 
the pretty pink and the silver-grey silk of mamma for our Tom. 

The major, seeing the petticoat movement, observed, as he finished - 
introducing Tom, that Mr. Hall was a brother-sportsman who had come 
to have a little: hunting with his hounds; and Mrs. Pantile, who was a 
tolerably skilful ‘mouser,”’ said to herself, as she eyed Laura glancing 
alternately at our Tom and then at her own pink valle drappé, “ Believe 
as much of that as we like;” and as she was talking earnestly to Mrs. 
Guineafowle about the weather, thinking all the time what.a shame. it 
was dressing Laura out in that way, instead of in a neat book-muslin, 
like her sisters, the door opened, and, to Pantile’s horror, the great 





ee came sweeping the ceiling with his head. Pan hated 
Billy, and Billy didn’t like Pan, and, moreover, Pan thought Billy wasn’t 
exactly the sort of man to have to meet them. He, therefore, gave 
vo natg cool reception, and closed in, instead of making room for hing 
at 


Nor did matters mend when, on the announcement of dinner, Tom 
stuck to Laura, instead of offering his arm to Miss Pantile, who, con- 
sequently, fell a prey to the giant; and Pantile, who was watching how 

ings went as he took Mrs. Guineafowle out, doubted, if he had known, 
whether even the turtle-soup could have induced him to come. Judge 
then of his dismay, when, after enunciating an elaborate grace, Joshua 
Cramlington gave the orthodox flourish to the tureen-cover, and the 
major began apologising for the substitution of mutton-broth! Pantile 
inwardly didn’t believe a word about the turtle-soup; it was just one 
of the major’s cheap flashes that he was always indulging in; and he 
began cross-questioning him most severely how the thing could have 
happened ?—who wrote ?—who took the letter to the post ?—whether it 
was legibly directed ?—and, as a climax, who he sent to ? 

This was rather a clencher, for if the major answered “ Shell and Tor- 
toise,” the murder would be out, and his splendour thought nothing of; 
so, after a moment’s hesitation—recollecting where Lord Heartye 
got his—he boldly answered, ‘“‘ Painter, in Leadenhall-street.” 

“ Indeed,” replied Pantile, thinking he had heard the name. 

“Have dealt with him for twenty years,” asserted the major, “and 
this is the first time he ever di inted me. 

“Very unfortunate,” obse Pantile, wondering he had never heard 
of the major’s turtle-soup ies before, and thinking he could have had 
mutton-broth at home; and presently Joshua Cramlington, as if by way of 
adding insult to injury, placed a green glass of punch under Pantile’s nose ; 
when an exclamation from the major of “ No! no! you stupid dog!” so 
startled Jos, that he spilt the contents over his mistress’s turban and silver- 
grey silk. Great then was the hubbub, and mopping, and napkining, and 
declaring that it wasn’t of the slightest consequence, though Jos knew it 
would be a very different story on the morrow. However, that stopped 
the further supply of the punch; and when he got the tray into the 
kitchen, Tights, who was making himself agreeable to the cook, moved 
that, as they couldn’t drink it in the parlour, they should have it in the 
hall; and filing glasses round, he tossed off a bumper to a better ac- 
quaintance with them all. 

Mrs. H and he had been speculating whether the fine London 
dresses would be likely to catch his young master, and affording each 
other such insights into their ive families as servants are in the 
habit of doing. There is very little that servants don’t know, as any 
master or mistress will find if they make an unexpected descent into 
their receiving-rooms at meal or unexpected times. But to our story. 

Cramlington’s glass of punch, hastily swallowed after sundry bottle 
ends, coupled with the hurry of waiting and the anxieties of office, got 
into his head, and he nearly let the best chain-bordered porcelain down 
as he entered with the second course, giving Mrs. Guineafowle, and all 
parties interested in its welfare, the creeps. The major looked unutter- 
able things at the great gouk; but the drink was more potent than the 
major’s eye, and our host sate trembling as he saw the lad blinking and 
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winking at the:candles, and every now and/then making a false dart at 
the dishes. The major always insisting upon having everything handed 
round by the servants, the dinner made very little progress, and Jonathan 
Falconer, never having “‘led,” was of little or no use. ‘The major sighed 
for the days of Clearwell, who made‘all things go as if of themselves. 
The lad presently got stupid. | ti 4 

The sherry signal and the champagne signal were equally disregarded, 
and as the major, of ‘course, could not/be so unfashionable as ask any 
one to take wine, the guests were soon high and dry.. The boy had been 
round once with the sherry, making some very bad shots at the glasses, 
then filling bumpers, and dribbling the wine plentifully over people’s 
hands. “ Get some champagne,” at length snapped the major, as the 
guests being now: helped to the contents of the dishes, Joshua stood 
winking and blinking, and disregarding the signal. 

Jos then disappeared, and finding Tights in his old quarters in the 
kitchen, they took another glass of punch together, then diving into the 
foot-bath in the sink, where he had the wine cooling, he hurried away 
with a bottle. It being the finest sparkling, not to say frisky, 42s. 
a dozen stuff, made at the well-known champagne and foreign liqueur 
distillery in Lambeth, the major had especially charged Jos on no account 
whatever to cut the string until he had the wine in the room, well 
knowing that if it once got away, there would be no stopping it; and this 
injunction suiting the laches of which Jos had just been guilty, he now 
frantically seized a knife off the sideboard, and cutting the string, as he 
stood behind his master’s chair, pop! bang! went the cork against the 
opposite wall, and w—h—i—s—h went the foaming fluid right into the 
major’s hair! What a commotion there was! If the major had been 
played upon by a fire-engine, he couldn’t have been wetter, while Jos, 
in the agony of the moment, put his thumb over the bottle-top, causing 
it to spirt sideways into Mrs. Pantile’s face. 

‘Get out of my sight! get out of the room! get.out of the house!” 
screamed the little major, rising from his chair, seizing the still fizzing, 
bubbling’ bottle with one hand, and Joshua with the other, whom he 
kicked and cuffed into the passage, while the remanets rose and offered 
such consolation to Mrs. Pantile as.a lady in a new black-watered—now, 
alas! champagned—silk required, Great was the mopping and rubbing, 
and patting and drying, again. 

At length, having done all they could, the guests resumed their 
seats; and it being impossible to rally the scattered consequence, Mrs. 
Guineafowle sent Jonathan Falconer to get Harriet to come in and wait. 
This she did so ably, that when the major returned, after locking Cram- 
lington up in his bed-room, and changing his own wet upper garments, 
he found; Pantile leading the charge against men-servants in general, 
vowing that they were nothing like women for waiting—an opinion in 
which Billy Bedlington heartily concurred, adding, that he would match 
his Mary agninee any two men that ever;were seen... But though the 
major wouldn’t admit this view, attributing Pantile’s preference a good 
deal to jealousy, because he only kept a tea-tray groom himself, he can- 
didly admitted. that ‘Cramlington was not quite the thing, muttering 
something about his ‘old butler, Clearwell—never used to have any 
trouble”—observations that were meant more for Tom Hall’s ear than 
Pantile’s, who was evidently on the alert for a cavil. 
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'’ However, now that ‘they had’ got' rid? of ‘the chill ‘of etigzde?te, and 
people began to reach and ask‘ each’other for what. they wantéd, ditiner 
progressed more ntly: they got'what they wanted to eat at the 
time they wanted, and not ‘after, ‘whilé Harriet! sibdued a’ bottle ‘of 
champagne very skilfully, and doled° it ‘Gut’ to Guitieafow!’s satisfaction. 
As yet he poe not accord his guests the privilege of helping ‘them- 
selves. The “ Duke” had had the'witie handed’ round; and ‘so must he. 
By the time the second—but what ought to have beey the third bottle— 
was disposed of, and the rom cheese had circulated, people a 
be more at their ease, especially as they heard, Lee ee kickings 
and roarings at ‘the door, that the dangerous boy was in safe custody, 
So the cloth was drawn, the wine and dessert''set on, and the room pre- 
sently vacated by the servants.’ Our friends then began td be more 
sociable, and to take the events-of the evening more fw ys 
Pantile was the least agreeable of the party. In the first place, “h 
didn’t fancy being’ made a eat’s-paw of, helping Guinea to capture Hall ; 
in’ the second place, he had'been ‘done out of a day’s coal leading with 
his horse, by having to come there to’ serve, as he thought, on a turtle- 
soup jury; and, in the third place, he ‘thought they had no busitiess to 
ask Billy Bedlington to meet them. If Billy had had to rely.on the 
parson’s asking him to take wine, he wouldn’t have got a drop, ‘Thanks 
to the Cramlington catastrophe’ ¢ausing it to be within reach, he'came 
better off than usual when dining with his distinguished friend. 

Pantile, thinking ‘to have'a cut ‘at his dhetendis host through Billy, 
attacked the latter ‘about his hunting) 4s soon as the ladies withdrew. 

“Well, Mr. William’ Bedlington,” drawled he—for he did not ’care' to 
come the familiar “‘ Billy "——“ well,’ Mr: William Bedlington, I see you 
still pursue the chase.”’ 

“‘ Whiles, Mr. ‘Pantile, ‘whilés,” replied Billy, sucking away at an 
orange. ’ 
a Well but don’t you think you might employ your time more pro- 
fitably, more | beneficially, than ‘scampering ‘about the country after a 

oor timid hare ?” | 

“No, I don’t, Mr. Pantile,” replied Billy, firmly. 

« Life was given us for a nobler purpose, surely !” exclaimed Pantile. 

“'P’r’aps it may,” replied Billy, catelessly. 3 

“‘ Besides,” added Pantile, “a man of your'size and weight can never 
hope to tide up to hounds as he ought.” Mad 

“ P’r’aps inot,”’ replied ‘Billy ; (“but ar‘ can’! glower at ’em all the 
same.” : i. ees... : wt 

“ Glower at “em all the same,” snapped Pantile, as Hall and Guinea- 
fowle began ‘tittering’' at Billy’s' ‘cool’ treatment of the classic, ‘But 
where’s the pleasure—where’s the excitement of oe I thought 
the great enjoyment’ of hunting consisted in braving and _surmounting 
the dangers and obstacles of nature.” | ‘cael 

« Ah,” said Billy, “that “ill be your steeple-chase’ getits,'and chaps 
wot want to break! their tiecks. I’ go to sée ’ hounds work,’ not to crack 
a el . Pe id | : 
“The major here tried’ td! turn’ the’ conversation ‘by’ passing ‘the wine, 
and engaging Tom Halll on the military tack, expatiating’on the’ splen- 
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dour of Lord Lavender’s Hussars, and hoping their regiments might be 


embodied ; but Pantile, who got a petition up against the 
militia, not chime in, and, the first opportunity, te: nagging at 
Billy Bedlington again. 


«¢ Well now, Mr. William Bedlington,” resumed he, in his usual sneer- 
ing, drawling tone, “I don’t understand the pleasure of a man who 
can’t follow the hounds going out to hunt.” | 

“ Well, Mr. Pantile, that’s possible enough,” replied Billy, taking a 
back hand at the port—* that’s possible enough; but you might as well 
say that no one has any business at a race that can’t ride one, as that no 
one has any business at a hunt, unless he can ride to tread on the hounds’ 
tails.” 

“T don’t see that, Mr. William Bedlington,” replied Pantile, rubbing 
his hook. nose for an idea. 

“‘T do,” replied Billy, now taking a back hand at the sherry. 

“T don’t,” rejoined Pantile, looking very irate. ~ 

The rit A toe again tried to turn the conversation by inquiring if 
Mr. Pantile had succeeded in getting the old land hay he wanted, which 
led to a discussion on the price of straw, and the difficulty of getting any, 
all the tenants being restricted from selling, which Pan thought a foolish 
rule, and Guinea a wise one; and finding that they had got on a dis- 

point, the major made another effort to turn the conversation b 
ilating on the unpunctuality of their foot-messenger with the letters, 
but Pantile, who had been meditating another cut on Billy, availed himself 
of the break to make it. 

“You still have your great brown horse, I see, Mr. William Bed- 
lington,” observed he. 

“T have,” replied Billy, with an emphasis ; adding, “ you did’ wrong 
not to buy him.” Billy and the parson had had a hard deal, and only 
parted for fifty shillings. 

“ Well, but they say he’s spavined,” observed Pantile. 

“Do they?” replied Billy ; adding, ‘‘as much spavined as I am.” 

“They say he’s not good in the shafts,” observed Pantile. 

“ Good in anything!” exclaimed Billy; adding, “ that horse can draw 
anything.” 

‘Can he draw an inference?” asked Pantile. 

“ He can draw a ton and a half,” replied Bedlington, with a shake of his 
head, drawing his acre of buff waistcoat from under the table as he rose to 
depart. And the major, who accompanied him to the door, in order to 
have a few words with him about the next morning’s meet, reported on 
his return that it was a fine starlight night; which induced the Pantiles 
to stay, in order that the fine hand and arm might do a little execution 
on the harp ; the consequence of which delay was, that it rained dogs and 
cats the greater (tor of their way home. 

And Pantile declared that no power on earth should ever induce him 
to dine with that humbug again, and the Guineafowles unanimously 
agreed that the Pantiles were the most disagreeable people under the 
sun. 
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JUNG BAHADUR. 


Nepavt, though greatly curtailed in extent by the peace of 1815, is 
still one of the largest and most compact sovereignties of India. The 
country is composed of three belts of territory: one a low plain, hot, 
wooded, and unhealthy ; a second hilly, with rich vales; a third moun- 
tainous. Writers differ very much as to the origin of the inhabitants. 
Colonel Kirkpatrick, who wrote a well-known account of his visit to 
Nepaul in 1803, argued that though the Newars have round and rather 
flat faces, small eyes, and low-spreading noses, they bear no resemblance 
to Chinese features. Captain Smith, the author of ‘‘A Narrative of a 
Five Years’ Residence at Nepaul,” recently published by Messrs. 
Colburn and Co., avers, on the contrary, that the great aboriginal 
stock is Mongol. The fact, says the late assistant political resident 
in Nepaul, is inscribed in characters so plain upon their faces, forms, 
and languages, that we may well dispense with the superfluous and 
vain attempts to trace it historically in the meagre chronicles of 
barbarians. Mr. Laurence Oliphant, author of an interesting little 
work, “A Journey to Katmandu, with the Camp of Jung Baha- 
dur,” also describes himself as being much: struck with the great simi- 
larity of the mass of the lower orders to the Chinese, The veeenuer 
appear, indeed, to have always had relations with the Flowery Empire. 
Separated from them only by the mountains of Thibet, they were invaded 
in 1792 by a large army of Chinese, on which occasion they sought, but 
without success, an alliance with the English. Captain Smith and Mr. 
Oliphant exhaust themselves in conjectures as to the olitical objects of 
Jung Bahadur’s visit to this country. The relations of Nepal, as tribu 
tary to China on the one hand and to England on the other, may have 
had much to do with it. 

The Gurkhas, the now dominant race in Nepaul, are only a mountain 
tribe ; there does not appear to be any race-distinction between them and 
the Newars. The Brahmins fled into the country before the tide of Mus- 
sulman conquest, converted many, especially the Gurkhas, and introduced 
the Hindu blood in the now numerous tribe of the Khas, whence the 
proud title of Kshatriya, the military order of the kingdom. There are 
also several other tribes and denominations in the country, arising from 
occupations, as in the instance of the Darwars and Margis, husbandmen 
and fishermen ; or from situation, as the Parbattiahs, or hill ople; but 
the chief differences are founded in religious opinions, the Brahmin or 
Hindoo creed being, however, dominant over the Mongolian Buddhism. 

The East India government has ever been dissatisfied with the secret 
treaty concluded by the Nepaulese with the Chinese government, on the 
occasion of the invasion of the country by the latter, and which treaty 
was concluded without Colonel Kirkpatrick’s assistance. An attempt to 
establish a commercial treaty in 1801 failed equally signally. At length, 
in the time of Bhim Sah, the Gurkhas began to carry the passion for 
territorial aggrandisement, not only among surrounding hill rajahs, but 
also into territories subject to the British government. 

Taking advantage of a demand for assistance on the part of the Rajah 
of Bitiyah, whose territories had been invaded by the Rajah of Muckwan- 
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ure, abetted by the Gurkhas, a military foree was despatched, under 
Major Kinloch, who succeeded in driving the Gurkhas out of the 

rovinge.. This was in 1767. In 1811, the Nepaulese again invaded 
Bitiyah, toa portion of which territory they have never ceased to advance 
hereditary claims, and committed many gross outrages upon the ser- 
vants of the company ; among others, killing at one spot eighteen armed 

lice, and tying the head officer, or Kaunadar, to a tree, and despatchin 

Fim with arrows. These and other acts of violence, added to disreg 
of every attempt at conciliation, led to the war of 1813-14. 

It is not our object here to follow out the details of this border war, as 
they have been recorded by Professor H. H. Wilson, in his continuation 
of Mills’s “History of India;”’ and by Professor Wilson, in Captain 
Smith’s work. Suffice it that the war was by no means either always 
favourable or honourable to Anglo-Indian prowess. The siege and 
storming of Kalunga, and the death of General Gillespie, gave a foretaste 
of the gallant resistance with which the Gurkhas everywhere met their 
enemies. | “Women and children fought in the ranks of the brave moun- 
taineers, and were slain with them in the defence of the fort. This 
sanguinary affair was followed by a rere reverse, met with in a too hasty 
pursuit. of the retiring enemy. e energy and ability of General 
Ochterlony, however, ultimately retrieved all disasters, and the result of 
the first campaign was the expulsion of the Gurkhas from the debated 
territory. 

Attempts at negotiation were then made, and after the usual amount 
of specious professions and deceit common to native courts generally had 
been practised by the Nepaul durbar with a view to gain time, open hos- 
tilities broke out with redoubled vigour on both sides. General Ochter- 
lony, commenced. the second campaign by moving an army of 36,000 men 
across the Chariagatty hills, an operation involving incredible toil and 
difficulty, but which was, nevertheless, performed with the greatest 
rapidity. This accomplished, he advanced upon Muckwanpure, which, 
after two engagements, fell into our hands, but with a loss amountin 
to nearly 300. This fort commanding the valley of Katmandu, the 
durbar now entered into serious negotiation. The terms which were 
finally agreed upon differed little from those previously proposed, leaving 
in our hands a portion of the Turai, and what was more important, giving 
the Gurkhas a better opinion of the power of the enemy they had to deal 
with than they had gained from their experience in the first campaign. 

The young Rajah of Nepaul having died on the 20th of November, 
1816, of small pox, and having been succeeded by an infant son, named 
Raj Indur Bikrum Sah, this event contributed to fix more firmly the au- 
thority of Bhim Sing, by giving him another lease of uncontrolled domi- 
nion pending a second long minority. This minister directed the home 
and foreign policy of the Taitiei with such ability and moderation as to 
have preserved peace and tranquillity for twenty-two years. The rajah 
ier however, with the progress of time, wedded the daughter of a 
Guruckpure farmer, his‘ rani resolved upon the overthrow and destruc- 
tion ofthe minister. The latter brought a rival raniinto play, but with- 
out success ; the senior queen’s party prevailed, and Bhim Sing was im- 
prisoned and found dead in his cell with his throat frightfully mangled.* 


~ * According to Captain Cavenagh, who accompanied Jung Bahadur in an offi- 

















The young rajah, thus left to evil counsellors, resolved upon war with 
the English, and despatched an embassy to Pekin for assistance, in men 
and money. As, however, Nepaul was tributary to China,,the celestial 
emperor treated the embassy as a piece of great impertinence, and resented 
it by sending a large Tartar force against the Nepaulese, which obliged 
them to sue for peace with an. additional tribute of 10,000/. to be sent 
overland every five years to Pekin. 

At the same time, Colonel Oglander, of the 26th Cameronians, was 
sent to guard our own frontier, and the presence of a British force had 
the effect of procuring the dismissal of the Pandee, or war ministry, and 
the formation of another, called the Chountra, or British ministry. But 
upon the withdrawal of the troops, the latter found themselves in danger, 
and the king and durbar evinced violent hostility towards Mr. Hodgson, 
the well-known naturalist, at that time British resident in Nepaul, and 
several scenes occurred, which were remarkable for a rare mixture of ab- 
surdity with danger : 


Upon one occasion the king came down to the Residency, accompanied by 
several chiefs and a large body of troops, and demanded that a British mer- 
chant, who had been trading for some years in Nepaul, and was within the 
walls of the Residency, should be given up. The merchant had become a 
party to a civil suit in the Nepaul court of law; but not having appeared in 
answer to a summons, judgment was given against him, and he became (the 
Nepaulese said) amenable to their penal laws. The British resident deeming 
him a proper object of protection, refused to surrender his person. The rajah 
waxed insolent, threatened immediate coercion, and even gave an order for the 
seizure of the merchant. The writer, being then in command of the escort, 
resisted the execution of this order, and assuming an attitude of defiance, 
alarmed the Nepaulese and his chiefs, and compelled them to withdraw them- 
selves and their pretensions. 

A few days after this—the court being then in mourning for the senior 
queen, neither the king nor chiefs were allowed, for a certain period, to ride 
either in carriages or on horseback—the king and heir-apparent having had a 
quarrel, and a serious disturbance taking place in the palace, determined upon 
coming down to the Residency ; the heir-apparent insisting that the rajah 
should accompany him. It had been raining heavily in the morning, and about 
twelve o'clock we were informed that the rajah and heir-apparent were outside 
the Residency gates. We went out to meet them, and there found the rajah 
and his son rfounted on the backs of two very decrepit old chiefs. The heir- 
apparent requested the rajah at once to give us the order to pack up, and take 
our departure for the plains, The rajah refused, whereupon the heir-apparent 
abused him most grossly, and urging his old chief close up to the rajah, 
assaulted him.. A fight ensued, and after scratching and pulling each other’s 
hair for some time, the son got hold of his father, pulled him over, and down 
they went, chiefs and all, into a very dirty puddle. The two old page extri- 
cating themselves, hobbled away as fast as they could, as did the other followers 
from fear. After rolling in the muddy water, up got the now two dirty kings, 
and after some little delay, fresh nags were obtained, and the rajah and his son 
were taken bome. 





cial capacity to Europe, as also on his return, and who published some account of 
his experiences in Calcutta, under the title of “‘ Rough Notes of the State of Ne- 
paul,” &c,, Bhim Sing, or Bhem Sen, committed suicide. In this, as in many other 
matters, Mr. Oliphant has followed the opinion of his fellow traveller, not only in 
the sense, but to the letter. The fact is, that their notes were probably derived, 
in that part of the journey in which they were associated, from the same sources. 
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In this dilemma the king called back Mahtabur Sing, the nephew of 
Bhim Sing, who had fled, on his uncle’s death, into British territory, and 
gave him the sanguinary mission of destroying both ministeries. Nine 
of the Pandee chiefs were at once made away with ; but it was not so 
easy to destroy the other faction, which was sufficiently powerful to get 
the new premier himself shot, an occurrence which took place in the 
upper apartments of the palace. A frightful state of anarchy succeeded 
to this murder. Upwards of seventy chiefs were killed, and among them 
the head of the Chountra party, Futty-Jung. 

The rajah, who fled upon these disasters to Benares, where his equally 
cruel ancestor Run Bahadur had sought refuge nearly fifty years before, 
was succeeded on the throne by the heir-apparent, Mahraja Girwan 
Juddha Bickram Sah, the present King of Nepaul, who has done his 
best towards drawing closer the bonds of amity between the British and 
Khatmardu courts. Jung Bahadur, the present prime minister of the 
King of Nepaul, is the son of a brother of Mahtabur Sing, who com- 
manded the army on the north-west frontier. He is thus nephew to the 
late prime minister, and grand-nephew to the equally unfortunate Bhim 
Sing. Jung distinguished himself, from his earliest years, by a peculiarly 
bold, daring, and reckless disposition ; and when his uncle, Mahtabur 
Sing, was raised to power, he organised a momentarily formidable con- 
spiracy against his present friends, the British. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that at that time, although the nephew of the prime minister, that 
he was much in favour with the king. 


It was perhaps (says Mr. Oliphant) the near relationship of Jung to the 
prime minister that brought upon him the ill-will of the prince, who treated 
him with the most unmitigated animosity, and used every means in his power 
surreptitiously to destroy him. On one occasion he ordered him to cross a 
flooded mountain torrent on horseback, and when he had reached the middle 
of the current, which was so furiously rapid that his horse could with difficulty 
keep his footing, the young prince suddenly called him back, hoping that, in 
the act of turning, the force of the stream would overpower both horse and 
rider. This danger Jung escaped, owing to his great nerve and presence of 
mind. In relating this anecdote he seemed to think that his life had been in 
more imminent peril than on any other occasion ; though the following struck 
me as being a much more beiseddoies exploit. After the affair of the torrent 
the prince was no longer at any pains to conceal his designs upon the life of 
the young adventurer, and that life being of no particular value to any one 
but Jung himself, it was a matter of perfect indifference to anybody and every- 
body whether the prince amused himself by sacrificing Jung to his own dis- 
likes or not. It is by no means an uncommon mode of execution in Nepaul 
to throw the unfortunate victim down a well: Jung had often thought that it 
was entirely the fault of the aforesaid victim if he did not come up again alive 
and unhurt, In order to prove the matter satisfactorily, and also be prepared 
for any case of future emergency, he practised the art of jumping down wells, 
and finally perfected himself therein. When, therefore, he heard that it was 
the intention of the prince to throw him down a well, he was in no way dis- 
mayed, and only made one last request, in a very desponding tone, which was, 
that an exception might be made in his favour as regarded the being cast down, 
and that he might be permitted to throw himself down. This was so reason- 
able a pi pon that it was at once granted ; and, surrounded by a large con- 
course of people—the prince himself being present by way of a morning’s 
recreation—Jung repaired to the well, where, divesting himself of all super- 
fluous articles of clothing, and looking very much as if he were bidding adieu 
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for ever to the happy valley of Nepaul, he crossed his legs, and, jumping 
boldly down, was lost to the view of the prince and nobles, a dull splash alone 
testifying to his arrival at the bottom. Fortunately for Jung there was plenty 
of water—a fact of which, most probably, he was well aware—and there were, 
moreover, raany chinks and crannies in the porous stone of which the well 
was built ; so, having learnt his lesson, Jung clung dexterously to the side of 
the well until midnight, when his friends, who had been previously apprised of 
the part they were to perform, came and rescued him from his uncomfortable 
position, and secreted him until affairs took such a turn as rendered it safe for 
Jung Bahadoor to resuscitate himself. Such was the adventure of the well, 
which, marvellous as it may appear, was gravely related to me by his excel- 
ency, who would have been very much scandalised if I had doubted it, which 

of course I did not. 


Mr. Oliphant goes on to relate a story of Jung Bahadur subjugating a 
musk or rutting elephant by jumping on its neck. It is quite evident 
that the friend of the minister be not insist upon the reader placin 
implicit credit in such stories, although related by Jung Bahadur himself 

he most extraordinary feature in Jung Bahadur’s history, however, 
is, that he was, in our social view of the matter, the murderer of his un- 
fortunate uncle, Mahtabur Sing ; at least, so say Captain Cavenagh and 
Mr. Oliphant. Captain Smith, who was resident in Nepaul at the time, 
gives a different, and it is to be hoped a more correct, version of this 
story. 

Karin ting to Mr. Oliphant, Mahtabur Sing incurred the displeasure of 
the rani, by very properly refusing to ony to death ‘some of her personal 
enemies. In consequence of this, she became his implacable foe— 
applied to the very party whom she intended to destroy, for assistance 
in the furtherance of her nefarious designs, and the prime minister was 
doomed to fall a victim to his own “indecision,” by the hands of his 
favourite nephew. We cannot see-here, how, if Jung Bahadur was a 
“favourite” nephew of Mahtabur, he could also be one of the party 
whom the rani doomed to destruction, and who were opposed to the 
prime minister. 


One night, about eleven o’clock, a messenger came from the palace to in- 
form him (Mahtabur Sing) that his services were required by their majesties— 
for the queen had always kept up a semblance of friendship with him. With- 
out the slightest suspicion he repaired to the palace, but scarcely had he ascended 
the great staircase, and was entering the room in which their majesties were 
seated, when the report of a pistol rung through the room; the fatal bullet 
pierced the heart of the gallant old man, who staggered forward, and fell at the 
feet of the wretched woman who had been the instigator of the cruel murder. 

It is difficult to say what were the motives that prompted Jung Bahadoor 
to the perpetration of this detestable act, of which he always speaks now in 
terms of the deepest regret, but asserts that it was an act of necessity, from 
which there was no escaping. The plea which he invariably uses when refer- 
ring to the catastrophe is, that either his life or his uncle’s must have been 
sacrificed, and he naturally preferred that it should be the latter. However 
that may be, the immediate effect was the formation of a new ministry, in 
which Jung held office in the capacity of commander-in-chief. The premier, 
Guggun Singh, was associated with two colleagues. A year had hardly 
elapsed before Guggun Singh was shot while sitting in hisown room. This 
occurred in the year 1846. A sirdar was taken up on suspicion of having 
committed this murder, and Abiman Singh, one of the premier’s colleagues, 
was ordered by the queen to put him to death ; as, however, the rajah would 
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not sanction the execution, Abiman Singh ‘refused to obey the command—2 
proceeding on his part which seems to have raised a suspicion in the mind of 
ung, that he nt Heel concerned int the assassination,. \This: suspicion, he 
communicated to Futteh Jung, the other colleague of the late prime minister, 
suggesting that Abiman Singh and the ‘sirdar already in eustody should be 
forthwith executed, and Futteh Jung installed as prime minister. Futteh 
Jung, however, refused to accede to, so strong a, measure ;; and Jung, who, was 
not of a nature to be thwarted in his plans, determined, upon temporarily de- 
priving him of his liberty, in, order to enable him to put the design-into éxe- 
cation himself. ) : 

He had no sooner decided upon-his line of conduct than he ‘displayed the 
utmost resolution in carrying it out. On the same night, and: while at, tlre 
palace, the suspicions which Jung already entertained were confirmed,,,by., his 
observing that Abiman Singh ordered his men to load. It was no time for 
hesitation. The two:colleagues, with many of their adherents, were assembled 
in the large hall, where the queen, in a highly-excited state, was insisting wpon 
an immediate disclosure of the murderer of Guggun Singh, who was supposed 
to have been her paramour. At this moment, Jung gave the signal for the 
seizure of Futteh Jung. The attempt was no sooner made than his son, 
Karak Bikram Sah, imagining that his father’s life was at stake, rushed for- 
ward to save him, and seizing a kukri, bad already dealt Bum Bakadoor a 
severe blow, when he was cut down by Dere Shum Shere Bahadoor, then a 
youth of sixteen or seventeen. 

Futteh Jung, vowing vengeance on\the murderers of his son, sprang forward 
to avenge his death, and in another moment Bum Bahadoor, already seriqusly 
wounded, would have fallen at his feet, when the report of a rifle rang through 
the hall, and the timely bullet sped by the hand of Jung Bahadoor laid the 
gallant father by the side of his no less gallant son. 

Thus Jung's coup d'état had taken rather a different turn from what he had 
intended; the die, however, was cast; and everything depended upon his 
coolness and decision in the trying circumstances in which he was placed. 
Though he may have felt that his life was in most imminent peril, it is 
difficult to conceive how any man could attain to such a pitch of cool 
desperation as to enact the scene which closed this frightful tragedy. There 
still confronted ‘him fourteen of the nobles whose leader had been slain befre 
their eyes, and whio thirsted for vengeance ; but the appearance at his side of 
that faithful body-guard, on whose fidelity the safety of the minister has more 
than once depended, precluded them from seizing the murderer of their chief. 
It was' but too clear to those unhappy men what was.to be the last act of this 
tragedy. Jung received. the rifle from the hand of the man next him, and 
levelled it at the foremost of the little band,, Fourteen times did that fatal 
report ring througl: the hall as one by one the rifles were handed to one who 
would trust no eye but his own, and at each shot another noble lay stretched 
on the ground. | Abiman Singh alone escaped the deadly aim ; he managed to 
reach the door; but there he was cut almost in, two by the sword of Krishn 
Babadoor. 

Thus, in a few moments, and by his own hand, had Jung rid himself of 
those whom,he most feared. In that one room lay the corpses of the highest 
nobles of the land, shrouded by the dense smoke’ still hanging in the confined 
atmosphere, as if to hide the horrors of a tragedy that would not) bear, the 
light of day. | The massacre now went on in all parts) of the building, Qne 
hundred'and fifty sirdars. perished on, that,eventful might, and the panic-was 
wide-spread and general. |. Before, day, had, dawned, Jung Bahadoor had been 
appointed prime minister, of ,Nepaul, and had paced guards over the arsenal, 
treasury,;and, palace; wih Te amie: 

dn the morning the troops were all drawn up on parade ;' before then were 
glaced, ina ghastly heap, the bodies of theirtate commanders, to which: Jang 
pointed, as he assured the atmy' that it' would find im vhim all: ‘that it liadever 
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found in them, and he consoled many. of the officers in a great measure for the 
Joss they had oe sustained by granting them immediate promotion. It seems 
as easy for a daring adventurer to gain the affections of an army in India as in 
Europe; and Jung found no difficulty in reconciling his Gorkas to a change 
of commanders, and they have ever since professed the greatest devotion to his 
person. 

Jung Bahadur haying thus, according to his own statement, risen to 
power by almost indiscriminate slaughter, he had himself, in his turn, to 
use the utmost caution, lest the partizans of those whom he had massacred 
should succeed in organising a conspiracy against his life. A sirdar, Mr. 
Oliphant tells us, was put to death, simply Rad he had a private audi- 
ence with the king ! 


Circumstances soon showed that Jung had good reason to feel the insecurity 
of his position. The two elder princes, sons of a former queen, had been for 
some time in confinement, and the ranee now attempted to induce Jung to 

ut them to death, in order to secure the throne for one of her own sons. 

his he positively refused to do, and his refusal brought upon him the wrath 
of this vindictive woman, whose vengeance had already been’ so signally 
wreaked on his uncle by his own instrumentality. ; 

He had not played so prominent a part on that occasion without profiting 
by the lesson he had learnt; and knowing well the character of the woman 
with whom he had to deal, he took care to obtain accurate intelligence of all 
that transpired at court. 

Information soon reached him that a plot was formed against his life, and 
that the post of premier had already been promised to his intended murderer, 
as a reward for so dangerous a service. Once more the command, which had 
proved so fatal to Mahtabar Singh, issued from the palace, desiring the imme- 
diate attendance of the minister; the messenger was the very man at whose 
hand Jung was to meet his doom. He had scarcely delivered his treacherous 
message, when he was struck to the ground by one of the attendants of the 
prime minister. Jung then proceeded on his way to the palace, where he at 
once demanded of the rajah to be dismissed from office, or to be furnished 
with authority to order the destruction of all the enemies of the heir-apparent. 
The king could not refuse to grant the authority demanded ; and it was no 
sooner granted than Jung seized and beheaded all the adherents of the con- 
spirator. 

As the ranee herself was the most inveterate enemy of the young prince, 
the rajah’s order was at once carried into effect against her, and, to her infinite 
astonishment, she was informed by Jung that she was to leave Nepaul imme- 
diately, accompanied by her two sons. [t was of no use to resist the suc- 
cessful young adventurer, whose indomitable courage and good fortune had 
triumphed over the plots and intrigues of his enemies, and who thus saw 
himself freed from every obstacle to his quiet possession of the government. 

The rajah accompanied the queen to Benares. Meantime the heir-apparent 
was raised to the throne, and the whole administrative power vested in his 
minister. 


The old monarch, upon hearing of his son’s installation as rajah, 
evinced, for the first and last time of his life, some interest in proceedings 
by which he himself was so seriously affected ; and the result was a de- 
termination not to relinquish his throne without a final struggle. Urged 
to this course, probably, by the persuasions of the ambitious and disap- 
pointed rani, he collected a few followers, and crossed the southern fron- 
tier of Nepaul. Jung, however, had received timely notice of his inten- 
tion, and the luckless king had no sooner encamped in the Nepaul 
dominions than he was surprised at night by the troops of the minister, 
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and his small forees utterly routed, four or five hundred remaining killed 
or wounded upon the field. The rajah himself was taken prisoner, and 
placed in confinement, by the dutiful son who now occupies the throne, 
and. who sometimes allows him, on grand occasions, to take his seat upon 
it next himself. 

Such (says Mr. Oliphant) was the rapid rise to power at the early age of 
thirty of General Jung Bahadoor, the Nepaulese ambassador to England, who 
would have been invested with a deeper interest than the mere colour of his 
face or brilliancy of his diamonds entitled him to, had the British public 
known the foregoing particulars of his eventful career. But, perhaps, it was 
as well for him that they did not, since our occidental notions as to the 
legitimate method of carrying political measures might have altogether ex- 
cluded him from the favour of those who delighted to honour him during his 
visit to England ; but, in extenuation of his conduct, it must be remembered 
that the mode employed by him of gaining power is the common one in his 
country, and that his early training had induced a disregard of life and reck- 
lessness of consequences ; for he is not, I am convinced, naturally cruel. Im- 
petuous and thoughtless, he has many generous and noble qualities ; and in a 
companionship of two months I discovered so many estimable traits in him, 
that I could not help making allowances for the defects in a character entirely 
self-formed by one ignorant of all moral responsibilities, the half-tamed son 
of an almost totally uncivilised country. 

And while thus unreservedly relating his history, I do so in the belief that 
he has no desire to conceal what, in his own mind and that of his countrymen, 
is not regarded as crime, since I have frequently beard him refer, with all the 
simplicity of conscious innocence, to many of the facts I have related, and for 
some of which he himself is my authority. 


The account given of Jung Bahadur’s rise, by Captain Egerton, in his 
‘* Journal of a Winter’s Tour in India,” &c., differs materially from that 


ew by Captain Cavenagh and Mr. Oliphant, and which, being evidently 


erived from Jung Bahadur himself, cannot but be considered as at once 


one-sided and highly coloured ; and, indeed, is on many accounts not to 
be depended upon. 


I heard to day (relates Captain Egerton) what I suppose is the true history 
of our friend Jung’s accession to power. The first move was the assassination 
of a certain general, Guggun Singh, a great friend and ally of the queen, or 
maharanee. In the confusion arising from that murder, three other chiefs 
were assassinated ; by whom nobody seems to know, but probably friend Jung 
was at the bottom of it. One was also cut down by Budree Nur Sing. The 
maharanee’s object seems all along to have been the placing ber own son on 
the throne, which she could only contrive by removing the king’s son (the 
present rajah). This Jung would not at all agree to. (He was then not 

rime-minister, I believe, but a man of authority inthe army.) So the good 
ady settled to do away with him too. She had long been the real ruler of the 
country, and had not been sparing of blood in enforcing her authority, the 
maharajah having taken himself off to Patan, in a fright, soon after the mas- 
sacre of the chiefs before-mentioned. In furtherance of her plans, she got 
another friend.of hers appointed prime minister, with power to get rid of her 
enemies. Jung, however, got intimation of this, and summoning his friends, 
he started instantly for the durbar, where he found the maharajah and the 
heir-apparent together. On his way he met the new soi-disant prime-minister, 
and after a few civil remarks on that gentleman’s conduct, he effectually stopped 
his. game, by making a sign to an attendant, who instantly killed him with a 
rifle-shot. That enemy removed, he had little difficulty in gettiug rid of the 
remainder. The maharanee and her sons were sent to Benares, whither the 
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maharajah, after his deposition, subsequently followed them, and Jung has 
ever since been in possession of the supreme power. 

Both Captain Smith and Mr. Oliphant unite’in ridiculing the reception 
oo to Jung Bahadur and his relatives upon the occasion of his visit to 

is country—for it is absurd to call that an embassy which was self- 
suggested—as also the ludicrous notion entertained by the English of 
Nepaul generally, and of Jung Bahadur and his companions in particular. 
The world i not, however, for the antecedents of Jung Bahadur and 
his brothers and suite ; it was sufficient that their costume was splendid] 
martial, their bearing gallant, their liberality profuse, and their diamon 
and pearls undeniable. The plain “general” was immediately elevated 
to the titular distinction of “prince,” and the dignity conferred by 
common consent on his stolid, tartar-looking brothers. Invitations from 
every distinguished host or hostess rained upon them, and “his excel- 
lency” figured daily in the Morning Post as the guest at some soirée, or 
the visitor of some public place of amusement. “The Peninsular and 
Oriental Company,” says Captain Smith, ‘in one of whose fine steamers 
they had come to England at a charge of 5000/., gave them a ball. The 
artillery at Woolwich, the Guards in the park, were reviewed before them : 
and the military authorities (riswm tencatis) coveted their critical applause! 
Managers of public places of recreation held out their coming, as baits to 
the populace : and the baits took, though the prince did not always go. 
The press, aroused at the excitement the ‘ illustrious strangers’ produced, 
devoted articles to brief (and erroneous) descriptions of Nepaul, cireu- 
lated a variety of absurd, apocryphal anecdotes, and wrote lively satires 
of their appearance.” 

Notwithstanding the frivolous character of many of these anecdotes, 
and the weaknesses of the oriental chief, which were more paraded than 
his virtues, it would appear from Mr. Oliphant’s account, that he has been 
far from deriving no advantages, moral or intellectual, from his visit to 
Europe. 

Many stories were related, when Jung Bahadur was in.this country, of 
his prowess as a marksman ; Mr. Oliphant corroborates these statements, 
by what he himself witnessed on his voyage to Calcutta. 


Time never seemed to hang heavy on the hands of the Minister Sahib, for 
that was his more ordinary appellation ; rifle practice was a daily occupation 
with him, and usually lasted two hours. Surrounded by those of his suite in 
whose peculiar department was the charge of the magnificent battery he had 
on board, he used to take up his station on the poop, and the crack of the 
rifle was almost invariably followed by an exclamation of delight from some of 
his attendants, as the bottle, bobbing far astern, was sunk for ever; or the 
three strung, one below the other, from the end of the fore-yard-arm, were 
shattered by three successive bullets in almost the same number of seconds. 
Pistol practice succeeded that of the rifle, and the ace of hearts, at fifteen 
paces was a mark he rarely missed. 

Then the dogs were to be trained, and in a very peculiar manner. A kid 
was dragged along the deck before the noses of two handsome stag-hounds, 


al 


who, little suspecting that a huge hunting-whip was concealed in the folds of . 


their master’s dress, were unable to resist so tempting a victim, and invariably 
made a rush upon it,—a proceeding which brought down upon them the 
heavy thong of the Minister Sahib’s whip in the most remorseless manner. 
That task accomplished to his satisfaction, and not being able to think of any- 
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thing else wherewith to amuse himself, it would occur to! him that his horse, 
having thrown out a splint from standing’sojlong, ought to be physicked. . He 
was accoftlingly made to swallow,a quantity of raw, brandy! It was useless to 

engi ather.mode,of treatment, either of horse or dogs. ; The general 
laughed at my ignorance, and challenged, me to a game of backgammon. Occa- 


ly gymnastics or jumping were the order of the day, and he was ‘so lithe 
abd active tliat few could compete with Kidd at either" ° Ae Nha 
While smoking his evening pipe, he used to talk with delight’ of 'his 
visit to Europe, fookeig back with regret on the guieties of ‘the English 
and French capitals, and recounting with admiration the wonders of civi- 
lisation he had seen in those cities. Mr. Oliphant was particularly taken 
with the youn of the brothers, Dhir Shum Shir, he was, he says, the 
most jovial, light-hearted, and thoroughly unselfish being imaginable, and 
brave asa lion, as, recent events in Nepaul have proved. His merits 
were, alas!. entirely passed over in England, the more elevated position 
of the Minister Sah; monopolising all the attention of the lion-loving 
ublic, : 
; Jung Bahadur took to himself a wife at Benares, and this was no less a 
personnes than the second daughter of his highness Prince Bir Rajundah, 
ex-Rajah of Curg. The Princess Gouramma, now Victoria, who was 
lately admitted into the Christian Church under the sponsorship of her 
Most Gracious Majesty, is a younger daughter of the same rajah by 
another rani, 
The old rajah, with all due deference, must be a bit of a latitudinarian 
in the disposal of his daughters. One he hands over hastily to a bird of 
assage, a Hindu with Tartar blood in his veins, and one of the most 
intelligent, but least scrupulous, adventurers of his time, Pair in the 
East,; another he humbly consigns to a religion of meekness and self- 
denial, and to the guardianship of our most gracious sovereign! Mr. 
Oliphant’s, ideas of the old rajah were quite different to this. He saw 
nothing but a speculative, bigotted old Hindu in the now liberal and en- 
lightened rajah. ie 
The fact is, that the old Hindu could in reality have cared very little 
for Gungahmah—for such is the euphonous name of Jung’s wife—being 
seen by eyes profane, or he would never have allowed his favourite 
Gouramma to become a Christian. Gungahmah, however invisible at 
Benares, was critically examined at Jung Bahadur’s camp. 


Leaving Jaunporeabout midnight, I reached the camp of Jung Bahadoor on 
the following day. ‘The scene as we approached was in the highest degree 
picturesque ;'5000 Nepaulese were here collected, followers, in various capaci- 
ties, Of the prime minister, whose ‘tents were pitched at a little distance from 
the grove’ of mango-trees which sheltered his army and retainers. On our 
arrival he ‘was out shooting, so, mounting an elephant, we proceeded to join 
him. ‘We heard‘such frequent reports of fire-arms ‘that we fully expected ito 
find extellent sport ;' great was my disappointment, therefore, when | saw him 
surrounded by some twenty or thirty followers, who held umbrellas, loaded ‘his 

guhts, ‘rushed to' pie at the game, or looked on applaudingly while he stealthily 
- crept ‘up to'take! a’deliberate ‘pot-shot ‘at some tnlueky parrot or small ‘bird 
that’migliteatch hiseye'as it perched on a branch, or fluttered unconsciously 
amongst’ the ‘leayes|:' But the most ‘interesting object in the! group: wasothe 
lately-wedded bride, who'was seated: ina howdah.') Jung, introduced cher:to 
me as“ hils beattiful Missis”—a descriptidn she fully deserved!) Shevwas wety 
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handsome; and ‘reflected much credit on the taste of the happy bridegroom, 
who seemed pleased when we expressed our approval of his choice. : 

‘On their way from Benares to Katmandu, the renowned Turai had 
to be passed. This is a long narrow strip of territory, extending for 300 
miles along the northern frontier of British India, and about twenty miles 
in breadth. The whole tract is a dead level. About ten miles of this 

pears to be occupied by vast forests of the valuable saul tree. Beyond 
the Turai are the Chariagatty hills, a sandstone range, which presented a 
dangerous and formidable obstacle to the progress of our army, and some 
of the severest fighting took place in these hills in 1816, during the Ne- 
paulese war. ) 

The principal sources of revenue derived from the Turai, are the land 
tax, and the receipts from the sale of licenses, for felling timber, and for 
grazing cattle. The large amount thus received, together with the 
number of elephants which are annually caught in the great forest, render 
the Turai a most valuable appendage to the Nepaul dominions. Still 
the Turai, Mr. Oliphant says, might be made yet more profitable. At 
present, no use whatever is made of the hides and horns of the hundreds 
of head of cattle that die “ daily” (?) in this district, and which are left 
to rot on the carcases of the beasts. Such a belt of forest-jungle and marsh 
18 naturally, in such a climate, a rich focus of disease. For nine months of 
the year a malady, denominated by the natives the Ayul, renders it impass- 
able even to the natives themselves. The native superstition is, that the 
air is poisoned by the breath of serpents and noxious animals. Goitre 
and cretinism are also prevalent. , 

Besides elephants, rhinoceroses, immense-sized wild oxen, bears, alliga- 
tors, and wild dogs, abound in the forests and marshes of Nepaul. 
Accurate information upon subjects of natural history cannot be ex- 
pected from accidental travellers, like Cavenagh, Smith, and Oliphant; 
but both of the latter relate many sporting scenes enacted with these 
monsters of the forest, which are equally curious and interesting. A 
statement regarding the musk-deer is so novel as to be well worthy of 
extracting. 

The musk-deer, although one of the most timid and harmless, is at the 
same time one of the most deadly enemies the viper and adder have in 
the hills, and its mode of destroying them is curious, The ground on 
which the musk-deer are generally found contains likewise large numbers 
of the small hill-adder, a reptile little more than eighteen inches long, 
but very venomous. It throws itself in the way of man or beast, and 
invariably bites them. The musk-deer, however, seek for and destroy the 
adders, wherever they find them, in the following manner. The deers 
travel generally in pairs; the first that discovers an adder, gives, a sharp 
snort through the nostril, when the other deer immediately comes to its side. 
The two now commence a series of the most eccentric gambols, jumping. and 
skipping about, over each other's backs, and running round the viper in a circle 
(I may here mention that the inner hoof of the musk-deer is black and hard 
and as sharp as a knife), and after jumping over the adder for five or, six 
mintites, the male strikes it with the fore-foot so rapidly, that the eye cannot 
follow it, and the adder is thereby immediately sane He then, with two 
blows, severs the head from the body, after which he displays his triumph and 
satisfaction bya series of gambols round and over the dead adder and then 
lies down.” On these occasions the musk-deer is invariably followed by a 
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large buzzard or kite, who, as soon as the deer lies down, flies to and carries 
off the headless body of the dead adder to the nearest rock and there devours 
it. The charge ‘of carnivorousness, laid to the poor musk by the ignorant 
natives, is thus accounted for and removed. I may add that the favourite 
food of the musk-deer is a bulbous kind of wild garlic, for the digging up of 
which nature has provided the male with two small tusks in the upper jaw, 
about three inches long, and of the thickness of a common quill ; with these 
he digs up the bulb, which smells as powerfully, when fresh, as the strongest 
musk, and from this food undoubtedly the glutinous and musky matter con- 
tained in the bag of the deer is generated. 


To return, however, to our hero, Jung Bahadur, Mr. Oliphant describes 
his brilliant reception by the court of Katmandu; and yet this honourable 
tion was ees only a week afterwards, by an attempt made 
upon his life PY Run Bahadur, one of his brothers, who had acted as 
prime minister during his absence in Europe! Certain it is, both from 
the testimony of Captain Smith and of Mr. Oliphant, that the position 
of Jung Bahadur in Nepaul, where he is now supposed to be the advo- 
cate of European manners and civilisation, is at once unpopular and 
exceedingly dangerous. 

Upon his arrival at Nepaul, Jung Bahadoor became the victim of much 
ee. Jealous of the exalted position and influence he had acquired, some 
people about the court conspired to displace him from the command of the 
army ; and in the attempt to accomplish this end, they found a ready agent in 
one of the men who had accompanied him to England. This man trumped 
up a story that he had lost his caste by associating, eating and drinking with 

oo of a low caste—pariahs, in fact—for such he regarded the English, 
othing could be more untrue. 


Jung Bahadoor was a most rigid observer of the usages enjoined by his © 


religion, never going anywhere unless arrangements could be made for his 
dining with his own suite, and in a retired and exclusive apartment. De- 
nounced for his alleged violations of the practices of devont Brahmins, he 
took a signal vengeance on his calumniator. Assembling the troops on 
parade, he called the offender before him; and challenging him to an open 
accusation, the wretch fell on his knees, declared himself most unworthy, and 
entreated pardon. Jung Bahadoor turned upon him like a tiger, applied to 
him all the horrible epithets with which the Hindoo vocabulary abounds, and 
then commanding some soldiers to throw him to the ground, caused the most 
shocking indignities to be offered to his person. 

This crushed the conspiracy ; and from that time to the present, he has 
Ps as uninterruptedly in the possession of his office of commander-in- 

ef. 

Mr. Oliphant, also, after detailing his own personal convictions that 
Jung Bahadur is doing everything in his power to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of his countrymen, and to introduce more liberal and enlightened 
views with regard to their intercourse with Europeans, gives melancholy 
evidence as to the obstacles by which the minister is beset. 


It cannot but be regretted that with so pure an object he should be totally 
without co-operation from any quarter. The young king, capable only 
of aiding in nefarious schemes, such as those already recounted, can in no 
way comprehend the new-fangled philanthropic views of the prime minister. 
He cares little about the welfare of his country; his amusement seems to 
consist in concocting and executing bloody designs, and his mind must be 
so accustomed to these species of excitement that it can scarce do without 
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it. It is unfortunate that the rajah’s hobby should lie in this peculiar direc- 
tion, more unfortunate still that the contemplated victim should be Jung; for 
I presume that there is little doubt that the king’s brother, who was engaged 
in the last conspiracy against the minister's life—which took place a few day’s 
after my visit—must have acted with the knowledge, and most probably at the 
instigation, of his majesty. 

Nor can Jung look to his brothers for support asin times of old: one of 
them, whomn he esteemed amongst the most faithful, was, as before mentioned, 
deeply implicated in the same attempt on his life; and there is no one now on 
whom he can confidently depend in the hour of need except the two oa 
of the family, who accompanied him to England, and whom I consider tho- 
roughly devoted to his interests. Deserted by his king, who owes {his 
throne to him, his life conspired-against by one of his own brothers, bound to 
him by the yet stronger ties of blood, he stands alone a mark for the dagger 
of any one who would win the approval of his degraded sovereign. But his 
bearing is not the less bold, or his eye less piercing, as he makes the man quail 
before him who is that moment planning his destruction. He anticipates the 
fate of his fourteen predecessors ; they were all assassinated! His predeces- 
sors, however, did not surround themselves with a guard armed with rifles 
always loaded. In all probability the man who takes the life of the prime 
minister will do so at the price of his owu. So securely guarded is he, and so 
careful of his own safety, that I cannot but hope he may live to frustrate the 
designs of his enemies, and to carry out that enlighteued policy which, while it 
morally elevates the pcople, would develop the resources of a country possess- 
ing many natural advantages, in its delightful climate, fertile soil, and indus- 
trious population. Valleys unvisited by civilisation, save as received through 
the medium of a few semi-barbarous travellers, may contain treasures which 
they are now unknown to possess ; mines of copper, lead, and antimony, now 
clumsily worked, may be made to yield of their abundance ; tracts of uncul- 
tivated lands be brought into rich cultivation, and efficient means of transport 
would carry their transport far and wide through the country. Katmandu 
itself would be on the high road for the costly trade of Chinese Tartary and 
Thibet with the provinces of Upper India. 


Alas! it is not likely that either Lancaster’s or Purdie’s rifles will long 
rotect the life of a man who is charged with losing caste, who wishes to 
introduce European customs and habits into his country ; who is suspected 
of heresy, is surrounded by enemies, and is alike feared and hated by 
the king! With all his faults, however, we cannot but wish him success 
in his philanthropic objects, and though the result must be either a 
revolution favourable to an unlimited ascendancy to power, or a fatal fall, 
still the future career of Jung Bahadur will not now be without interest 
to a wide circle of Europeans. 
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MR. JOLLY GREEN’S ACCOUNT OF HIS ELECTION FOR MUFF- 
BOROUGH. 


I. 
THE POLITICAL AGENT, 


Ir will surprise no one who is familiar with the impulsiveness of my 
fervent spirit to learn that, since I made my last appearance in public, [ 
have been hewing out a new path to celebrity. 

The restlessness of genius—if I may bé permitted to say so—has con- 
stantly driven me ahead of my time, and I feel that, to a certain extent, 
I have been a man “ incompris”—a being too subtle and too far-reaching 
to be comprehended by the existing generation. It is, without doubt, a 
public misfortune that any one should be in this predicament, but I have, 
at any rate, the secret satisfaction of knowing that I perfectly understand 
myself, and I am sustained by the conviction that the day will come when 
the temple erected to my memory shall be pointed at as the landmark of 
the human race. I have already prepared an inscription for the portico 
of that temple, but to mention it just now would be premature, and I 
turn, therefore, from the realms of idealism to the world of fact, and— 
not to keep the public any longer in suspense—I think it incumbent on 
me to state that I have got into Parliament for the purpose of achieving 
a brilliant political career. 

Under what circumstances I resolved upon this course, and how I aec- 
complished my intention, I shall proceed to narrate. 

The condition of parties, during the session which has just ended, had, 
as a matter of course, engaged my serious attention, and I could not con- 
ceal from myself the fact that ‘the coming man,” who has been so long 

romised, had not yet made his appearance. If the leaders of the dif- 
ferent sections of politicians could have been rolled into one, such a man 
might, perhaps, have resulted, but as this was no less a moral than a phy- 
sical impossibility, it behoved those who had the best interests of the 
country at heart to look elsewhere ; and, after fully considering the sub- 
ject, I cast my eyes on an individual on whom I felt my countrymen had 
long been gazing. 

That individual was Myse tr. 

I ran over, mentally, the qualities which distinguish some of our prin- 
cipal public men, and had no difficulty in coming to the conclusion that 
all that adorn’d the others met in me.’”’ I felt that in my person were 
combined the caution of L—rd J—hn, the frankness of Gr—h—m, 
the placidity of R—b—ck, the astuteness of S—bth—rp, the wit of 
Br—ght, the suavity of C—bd—n, the matter-of-fact plainness of 
Gl—dst—ne, the statesmanship of Ch—sh—Im Anst—y, and the temper 
of the Ir—sh Br—g—de ; and to all these attributes were to be added 
an eloquence and a capacity for business that were entirely my own. I 
was untrammelled by official harness, unfettered by red tape, fresh for 
my work and ready to plunge into political life with all the ardour of one 
who yearns for a new excitement. 
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The only question that remained was how to make my self-devotion 

generally known. | 

. T'was, of course, well aware that few persons in the metropolis enjoyed 
a greater share of popularity than myself : the misfortune, indeed, was 
that I was too popular. Thus had I issued an address to the electors of 
Marylebone, where I at present reside, the next day would have beheld a 
deputation from Lambeth or Finsbury knocking at my door, and the 
exigencies of Parliament would have compelled me to select one, while, 
like 'the people of Edinburgh, I threw cold water upon the rest. My 
position; would have resembled that of the—the—the quadruped between 
two portions of provender,—-so I came to, the determination of not putting 
up for any\of the metropolitan boroughs. The same reason that de- 
terred me from offering myself to the largest constituencies operated in 
preventing me from embarrassing the counties, and I, therefore, resolyed 
to specify no place in particular, but leave the question to the good taste 
of the British public in general. 

I accordingly drew up an advertisement which, by paying for pretty 
handsomely, I got inserted at the head of the fourth column of the 
Times, where it figured for several days as conspicuously as | could 
desire, and, I flatter myself, quite took the shine out of “ Beans and 
Door-mat,” “Where the Teuton intermixes with the Slave,” ‘ Bocaj. 
—All’s well!” ‘ Rowley Nowley,”—“I am an Ass,” and even eclipsed 
“ Slmpi F, npi C, qgl & F, &c.,”’ that celebrated hieroglyphic, I have no 
doubt, of diplomacy. It was simply this : 

“To THE UNc—Nv—ssED OF BrR—T—1N. Tue Cominc Man is 
Reavy! At home from ten till six daily—Sundays excepted, All 
letters addressed (post-paid) to the care of J—Ily Gr—n, Esquire, 
Mephistopheles Cottage, St. John’s Wood, will be promptly attended to. 
N.B. A private door round the corner.” 

This advertisement produced its effect, though not in the first instance, 
exactly in the manner I expected. I received numerous calls, and a great 
many Jetters—not all of them post-paid, by-the-by—but the majority 
were applications for the loan of ‘a small sum,” to ‘* humble individuals” 
whom my ‘ benevolent intimation’ had ‘reluctantly dragged from the 
depths of a painful obscurity,” and so forth. These I got rid of in a 
summary way, at the cost, of a few pounds; but there were others which 
I could not so easily shake off. The intelligent reader will readily 
understand why, when I tell him that my advertisement had, in some 
cases, been interpreted in a matrimonial or qguasi-matrimonial sense, 
and. that. “settlements,” “ jointures,” ‘ champagne,” and ‘‘dog-carts,” 
were subjects: which came under. discussion when the (fair) applicants 
succeeded in obtaining an interview. As I found that this kind of im- 
portunity increased, I was obliged, to alter the terms of the advertisement, 
and striking out the; “‘ private door round the corner,” I substituted ‘* No 
female need apply ;” though I am free to admit, such is the peculiarity 
of the sex, that on the day after this alteration, the feminine pulls at my 
“‘ visitors’ bell” were three times as many as they had eyer been before, 

At length, ‘after several days of surprised suspense, during which I 
began:to wonder what, the people of England could really be thinking 
about, I received a letter, in a very formal handwriting—and eyidently a 
disguised one—which ran as follows : 
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“180, Parl* Street, July 2, 1852. 
“ Mr. Topcock, having noticed Mr. J—lly Gr—n’s adv‘ in the Times 


LP eter will have t a of waiting on that gent" at a quarter 
eleven to-mo” m*, when he trusts he shall be able to communicate 


someth* of mut! advant®.”’ 


After reading over this note carefully about a dozen times, in order to - 


detect any arriére-pensée that might be lurking in it, I came to the con- 
clusion that the writer was, as the French say, au niveau de mon intelli- 
gence, and I answered it forthwith, informing Mr. Topcock that I should 
hold myself at his service at the hour appointed. 

Being fully alive to the value of appearances, the importance of which 
I had learnt in the different courts, camps, and vaticans, of Europe, 
where my talent had been displayed, I il my arrangements accord- 
ingly, and, after an early breakfast on the day named, withdrew to my 
study to prepare for the interview. The first thing I did was to order 
Blithers, my butler, to wheel up my Glastonbury reading-chair between 
the windows, in such a position that the cross-light might fall full upon 
the countenance of the stranger, whose inmost soul I should thus be 
enabled to dissect, while my own features and the workings of my mind 
were hidden in impenetrable obscurity. \The library table was then 
advanced to an easy distance of the Glastonbury, and besides being 
amply provided with writing-materials, was strewn with a few choice 
books, calculated to impress the stranger with the variety and extent of 
my acquirements. It may be of advantage to those who may one day 
chance to be thrown into a similar situation, if I mention some of the 
works I had selected. There were ‘‘ Hobbes” and “ Sir Thomas Brown” 
(the younger) of course; “ Goéthe’s Faust” (in the original Greek), 
“Lardner, on the steam-engine,” “Gulliver's travels,” ‘“ Thoughts on 
Select Vestries, by a Marylebone rate-payer” (a presentation copy, hand- 
somely bound—at my own expense—in green calf), ‘‘ Enfield’s Speaker” 
(scarce), “The Newgate Calendar” (a few leaves wanting), “‘ Johnson’s 
Dictionary,” the “Statutes of George IV., Anno Tertio” (entirely 
uncut), “the “ Almanach de Gotha” (for 1804), “ Professor Liebig’s 
Report on Allsopp’s Pale Ale” (a circular), the ‘Official Catalogue 
of the Great Exhibition,” “Heal’s List of Bedding,” “ Dod’s Parliamen- 
tary Companion,” and—in somewhat satirical rg see that he 
might see I was up to a thing or two, and not to be done—“ Izaak 
Walton’s Complete Angler.” He who could master this collection—and 
they did not form the fiftieth part of what stood on my library shelves— 
must possess a mind of no common order—a fact which I was resolved 
the stranger should feel ; and that he might not suppose these works were 
merely set out for show, three or four of them were open for purposes of 
reference, while, with a meditative air, I took up my pen and commenced 
the pamphlet called “ Thoughts on the present Crisis,” which, when it is 
published, will, I flatter myself, let in a little light on the condition of 
public affairs. 

I had got as far as the dedication “To my esteemed friend, Mr. 
Ridgway, of Piccadilly,” and had just signed myself “ Ignotus,” when, 
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_world of action, I suffered a 
countenance, and requested Mr. Topcock to do me the honour to take a — 
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suddenly, according to my instruction, Blithers opened the study-door 
and announced : | 

“Mr. Topcock !’’ 

I started with well-feigned astonishment, threw down my pen, passed 
my hand across my brow, and, for a few moments, gazed vacantly on the 
stranger. Then, as if abruptly recalled from philosophic musings to the 

Ritaeaiie smile to steal vaguely over my 


seat. I have since put it to myself, very frequently, whether Lord 
P—lIm—r—st—n could have done the thing better, and my invariable 
reply has been that he could not. 

here was a momentary hesitation on the part of the new-comer— 
which was very natural under the circumstances—before he spoke. I 
shall take advantage of the pause to give a description of his person. 

Mr. Topcock was a man who might have been supposed to have passed 
the period of middle life, but there was a freshness in his appearance and 
a ruddy hue on his features, which showed, as Gray says in his “ Ode to 
the Passions,” that “even in his ashes glowed his wanton fires;” here 
and there, perhaps, the hyacinthine locks of youth had been slightl 
touched, though by the delicate hand of an “ Elkington and Co.,” with 
frosted silver, but the general effect was massive, redundant, and prolific. 
His nose, which was florid and squarely chiselled, beetled boldly over a 
capacious mouth, which revealed, when he smiled, a row of Herculean 
teeth. His whiskers were stiff and stubbly, the certain indications of an 
untiring and energetic nature, somewhat foxily-tinged, it might be, 
but well-planted on his cheek. His forehead was broad and unwrinkled, 
his eyebrows thick and shaggy, and the eyes, which he seemed to have a 
habit of keeping half shut, gleamed with the verdant light of the un- 
ripened gooseberry. His stature exceeded mine considerably, in a stand- 
ing pesture, but when we were both seated, the difference was not so re- 
markable; but his figure struck me as bulky and overgrown, though this 
opinion might have had its birth in the recollection of what I was in the 
habit of seeing every morning in the cheval-glass of my dressing-room. 
However, taken altogether, Mr. Topcock would have passed with the 
multitude for a very personable sort of man. On his powers of intellect 
I had yet to form a judgment. 

After a couple of preliminary hems, in which he tried to cough away 
the embarassment he felt, he thus addressed me : 

“Mr. Jolly Green, I presume?” he said, inquiringly, for up to the 
present moment the newspaper incognito had been religiously observed 
in our correspondence. 

“T have that honour,” I replied with dignity. 

“J, sir,” he continued, “am Mr. Topeock—a name,” he added, 
smilingly, “pretty nearly as well known, in certain quarters, as your 
own.” 

“ T have the measure of this person’s capacity,” thought I; “he is con- 
ceited—I shall wind him round my little seni 

T made no observation, however, but merely bent my head, diplomati- 
cally. 

“Your advertisement, sir,” Mr. Topeock went on—“ your advertise- 
ment, when it caught my eye, struck me as the production of a man of 
an original turn of mind.” 
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“ Not so bad as I thought,” said I to myself. 

“There was a species of persuasive home-thrusting in it, sir, that con- 
vinced me we might do business together ; a conviction, sir, which has 
been increased by the practical character, combined with the elegantia 
vite, of everything I see around me.” | 

“TI beg your pardon, Mr. Topcock,” exclaimed I, interrupting him, 
‘but have you breakfasted ?” 

“* Hours since, Mr. Green,” was his reply. 

“ A glass of Madeira and a sandwiclf?” I asked. 

‘*Not at present, thank you. We will first of all settle the little 
matter that has brought me here.” Then fixing his eyes steadily upon 
me, which he siuiek ever so little wider, and sinking his voice to a 
whisper, he said: “‘ You want to get into Parliament.” 

’ “ Mr. Topcock,” replied I, “‘ your penetration has not deceived you; 
do.” 

*‘ And,” he continued, ‘ you have not yet selected a constituency.” 

“It is perfectly true, Mr. Topcock, I have not.” 

“ Suppose then, Mr. Green,—I say only suppose—that I knew of a— 
shall we say—borough—a nice little borough—uncanvassed, you know, 
and in want of a—a statesman like yourself—to represent it ?” 

‘“‘ There are many such,”’ I observed, confidently. 

“Hem! hem! no doubt, no doubt there are, if one could only put 
one’s finger upon them. Plenty that would jump at you, Mr. Green, as 
far as wishes go; but we're a little late in the field, and most of the 
constituencies have, I fear, been tampered with—yes, tampered with, 
that’s my meaning. Fine flowery addresses, easily got up, mean nothing, 
cost nothing but the printing—no wear and tear of mind, person—or 
pocket,—none of the old stuff about ’em,—no boldness, no home- 
thrusting,—all gammon—mere words,—no laying it on thick in the 
right place, no opening of people's minds. Ah, Mr. Green, I haven't 
had the pleasure of your acquaintance any great length of time, but it’s 
pretty clear to me that a gentleman of fortune like you—hang it, why 
shouldn’t I speak my mind, what's the use of conferring with a gentie- 
man if one isn’t frank and aboveboard—if, as I say, you have a mind to 

in and win, what’s to prevent you?” 

“ You think I could?” said I, fixing a piercing, interrogative glance 
on his broad, unmeaning face. ‘ You imagine that if I were to make an 
eloquent appeal——” 

“Eloquent! ah, that’s just it; eloquence, of the right sort, is 
exactly what’s wanted. Come, Mr. Green, I don’t mind trusting you 
with my secret. I had a letter, only this morning, from a very worthy 
fellow—can pretty nearly do anything he likes with the borough he lives 
in—who was lamenting that there was nobody now-a-days who knew 
how to appeal to an elector’s feelings. He did ask me, casually, in the 
postscript, if I happened to be acquainted with a good man. I haven't,” 
pursued Mr. Topcock, thoughtfully—* no, I haven’t answered his letter 
et.” 

: There was a pause for a minute or two, during which Mr. Topcock was, 
I suppose, collecting his ideas, in order to bring his intellect up, as far as 
it was possible, to the level of mine. 

“There’s no such thing now Mr. Green,” he at length resumed,—“ no 
such thing now as what people used to call ‘bribery and corruption,’ 
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you know; that’s all done away with, —the last Parliament put that 


out.”” . 
' “T should so,” was my terse and patriotic rejoinder. il 

Very mood Gist what I expeutad: ohtmed in Mr. T' ; ** besides, 
electors are not to be bought now-a-days,—they shudder at the bare 
idea. By-the-by, Mr. Green, did you see the accounts last week of the 
dreadful fires in Canada ?” | 

“No,” replied I; “‘ what about them ?” 

“They have raised the price of timber immensely. Deals are not to 
be had for love or money.” 

“ Indeed !’’ I ejaculated, wondering what connexion there was between 
charcoal and politics. : 

*‘ And without deals,” pursued Mr. Topeock, soliloquising, “ how are 
we to build our hustings? At all events, they'll be tremendously expen- 
sive. Hustings are a part of the British Constitution. I suppose you 
are aware, Mr. Green—though of course you are—that the candidates 
ulways pay for the hustings? 

“Oh, yes,” I returned, with a strong matter-of-fact emphasis, not 
sorry to let him see I was well up in statistics —“ oh, yes—hustings, posters, 
and advertisements—those are the three great elements.” 

“Quite right, Mr. Green ; and voters’ conveyances, and—during this 
hot weather, there’s an act of parliament provides for that—a little re- 
freshment, just to sustain nature.” 

“Oh, of course,” said I, “people must eat and drink, as well as vote.” 

*“‘ Exactly—ha, ha, ha! so they must; very good indeed: and flags, 
banners, and ribbons, I needn’t allude to them. Well, then, Mr. Green,” 
he continued, taking up a pen, and jotting down numbers while he was 
speaking, “if I were to name a’ constituency, ready for the comin 
man’” here he made a long pause, “I suppose you wouldn’t min 
doing the regular thing? When I say ‘regular,’ we must consider the 
advanced price of deals.” 

“Mr. Topcock,” said I, impressively, “it was not without a motive that 
I made that stirring appeal, which, as you say, caught your eye. Money 
is no object to me, provided it be legitimately employed. You, I on 
ceive, are a man of the strictest honour and integrity. I place myself in 

our hands. A glance at that book will convince you that the sinews of 
war will not be wanting.” 

“Really, Mr. Green, there was no necessity for this,” replied Mr. 
Topeock, repelling my bankers’ book, which, however, I forced him to 
examine ; “ well, if you‘insist, hem—hem— balance to the 30th ult., two 
thousand two hundred and forty-one pounds nine and three’—a very nice 
little balance ; yes, sir, I will zot be premature, but I think I may- w = 
in your ear that I shall shortly have the pleasure of drinking the health 
of the honourable member for Muffborough ; that’s the place, Mr. 
Green, and you shall be the man !” 

We grasped each other’s hands cordially across the table, and passed 
the Rubicon together. 

In the course of half an hour we had settled all the necessary details, 
and pledged each other in some of my best Madeira. I gave him a check 
for a thousand pounds, to buy up timber, before the price rose again, as 
he felt sure it would; and with the strongest expressions of confidence 
in the result, Mr. Topeock took his departure. 
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I folded palo ized steadfastly on his huge retreating form. 


When he . from my view, I exclaimed: _ 

“« The Tuscan was right., ‘It is the privilege of Mind to tramph 
over Matter,’.”.. i ; 
told OO II. ; 

I APPEAL TO THE COUNTRY. 


Tue ancient and independent town of Muffborough, being at least 
fifteen miles distant from the nearest railway station, and accessible only 
by a cross-road traversed by one omnibus and a fly, is one of those places 
whigh seem as likely to preserve their antiquity and independence as any 
town in the west of England. 

On the dissolution of the Heptarchy by William the Conqueror, the 
last. of the Saxon kings, named Mulphus or Muffus (the name is written 
differently in “ Domesday Book” and the “Roll of Battle Abbey”), took 
refuge, with a chosen band of gallant followers, in the fastnesses of the 
extensive downs that lie between London and the Land’s End, where he 
founded a city, called after him Muffsbyrig or Muffsburg, which in the 
pooar of time became corrupted into Muffborough, the name it now 

ars. 


The Saxon, or, locally speaking, the Muffish character of the inha- 
bitants, is still very strongly marked, as well in their dialect as in their 
personal appearance ;_ but, Messier! for themselves, they have preserved 
with these attributes, which are very broadly developed, all the simplicity 
of their honest but unpolished ancestors. 

We do not find Muffborough mentioned as having any particular con- 
cern in the numerous and violent contests between the houses of York 
and Lancaster—most probably because it was at a considerable distance 
from both those places; but there is no doubt that King Charles I. 
slept here the night before the battle of Culloden, as a building called 
“ The Banquetting House” is still shown, which perfectly accords with 
the jovial disposition of ‘‘the merry monarch,” some of whose witticisms 
are preserved in the archives of the town, and are invariably used at the 
installation of the mayor, and on other remarkable occasions. At what 
time Muffborough fell into the hands of the parliamentary forces is not 
certain, but it is clearly established.on record that, as far back as the 
reign. of George III., it returned one member to parliament. 

At present, perhaps, it would be a fruitless task to endeayour to 
discover the nature of the constitution of Muffborough at the period 
just: referred to; but the oldest inhabitant distinctly remembers that 
writs were issued when he was a young man, for one of them was 
served upon, himself, and the Cage being out of repair, he was locked up 
for the night in the,Pound, from whence he contrived to effect his escape 
with no greater, damage than an awkward rent in his lower garments. 

In the scale of productiveness Muffborough formerly held a high 
place;ras well,on account of the delicate texture of its smock-frocks, as 
for, the. durability of its eorduroys; but in the reign of Elizabeth the 
latter, staple. was. put down, the Virgin Queen having resolved, after the 
suppression; of Wat, Tyler's rebellion, that no one should wear pantaloons 
but herself, It was, most likely, owing to the want of stoutness in the 
modern;corduroy, caused by Elizabeth’s edict, that the accident which we 
have mentioned occurred to the temporary denizen of the Pound. Be 
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this as it may, the corduroy trade, has ‘never revived in’ Muffborough; and 
the ul frock is.the only manufacturé it now can boast of." 

uff borough is famous for its anntal fair, which is held on the Ist of 
April; and so highly have the inhabitants cultivated the accomplishment” 
of grinning through a horse-collar, that. it is believed there is no other 
place in England can come,near,them. , It is affirmed by Leland, that 
they once challenged “ y* renowned Cheshyre cattes to grynne for ane 
tunne of beere,” but that the wager was not accepted. 

The; town;.is built on, a gentle eminence, and is in shape like 
the letter T, consisting of one street, called the High-street, and 
of two others which cross it at the upper end, and bear no name at 
all. It has a market-place, which is well filled with vegetables, as I 
happen to be particularly aware, and makes a good show of black pigs on 
the first Wednesday in every month. The principal buildings are the 
workhouse, which, from the chief occupation of its tenants, is supposed 
to have been erected after the designs of Flarman; the almshouses, 
more remarkable for length than elevation; and the town pump, of very 
Gothic construction, and as useless as it is old, which occupies a con- 
spicuous position at the loftiest extremity of the High-street. It is'a 
curious fact, and has probably some bearing on the maritime discoveries 
of our countrymen, that the handle of the Muffborough pump, which 
is made of cast iron, always points due north. 

As I am not writing a “Guide to Muffborough”—however well 
qualified to do so—I shall not enter into any more local details, further 
than to.mention that the general style of its architecture is either the 
whitewashed gable end or the square red-brick front; that an open 
gutter—a very valuable contrivance for carrying off the superfluous 
moisture—runs down each side of the High-street, and is crossed, every 
here and there, before the doors of the leading inhabitants, by a large 
flat. stone, inclined from the pavement; that there are numerous dark 
passages leading nowhere; and that the two principal inns are “ The 
Bear’s Paw” and “The Green Lion,” the last-mentioned being that 
which was selected for my head quarters. | 

The country immediately round Muffborough cannot, perhaps, vie 
with Switzerland for romantic scenery, nor with Lombardy for fertility ; 
“but those,” as a native historian observes, “ who can relish a stony soil, 
and have no particular objection to dust in summer and mud in winter, 
may, during sa genial seasons, receive a considerable portion of grati- 
fication from the views which the Muffdunian landscapes afford.” 

It will be observed, by the preceding extract, that I have availed 
myself of the labours of a local antiquary, whose valuable work I have 
consulted; but it is also necessary for me to state that I have detived a 
considerable portion of my information respecting Muffborough from the 
communications which were kindly made to me by Lawyer Smoaker, the 
chairman of my committee. 

I felt that to represent so important a constituency as that of Muff- 
borough would, under any circumstances, be a high honour, ‘but coming 
forward as I did, with no tie subsisting between the eleetors and myself, 
save that, of congeniality of sentiment, must greatly enhance the import- 
ance of the triumph over my antagonist ; for—in spite of the halo which 
surrounds my name—I was; not to be allowed, it seemed, to walk over 
the course without a struggle. 
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M moreover, was a person of considerable local influence, 
which, thong it rendered the struggle more arduous, only' made it more 
exciting. ‘To battle with the tempest‘has been my happy privilege in ‘all 
the leading events of my chequered life, and it was: not denied me on 
this momentous occasion. He was a country squire, named Shovel, and 
resided’ on his own acres at Pitchfork Hall, with three or: four miles of 
Muffborough. His politics, I need scarcely say, were  diametricall 
opposed to mine; but, without characterising them ‘more specifically? 7 
may observe that, like his colours, they were intensely blue, while mine 
were vividly green. My devotion to my country was sublime, his was 
sufficiently ridiculous—a distinction which narrowed the neutral ground 
on which we fought, but made our conflict rage the fiercer. , 

“T see,” said Mr. Topcock, as we sat at breakfast, chez mot, on the 
morning after the conference which I have already described—* I ‘see 
that the nomination for Muffborough is fixed for the 7th; the time is 
short, but we must make the most of it. I have prepared the rough 
draught of an address for you, which I will send off to the papers as soon 
as it is copied out fair-——” 

* An unnecessary trouble,” I observed, with a benignant smile; “I 
haven’t embarked in this cause without knowing what are the duties 
attached to it. While you and the rest of the world were sleeping, last 
night, I was consuming the midnight oil; and this is the result.” 

With these words I opened my treasury despatch-box, which I had 
bought only the day before, and drew forth a sheet of paper on which’ I 
had already drawn out the address he meditated. It was couched in 
these words : 





‘“ Exectors or MurrBorouGyH, 

‘“‘ A stranger to you, though not, I flatter myself, to Fame, the prompt- 
ings of an ardent nature have impelled me into the vortex of politics, to 
redeem you from the bonds of the oppressor, and raise you in the scale of 
humanity. Too long has the galling yoke of slavery weighed down your 
manacled limbs. I come to rend those chains, and restore you to’ your- 
selves. But how, let me ask you, free and independent electors—how is 
this to be done? | You have read, rio doubt, in your Hsop—that 
valuable political vade-mecum, that ‘real blessing to (the) mothers” of 
electors—you have read, I say, how Hercules, one day, stuck in the mud 
while going across the country—it might have been such a country as 
jabs: bot er fox-hunters and independent electors,—-and how, when he 
was fairly bullfinched in the clay, he called wpon somebody to help him 
out again. On that occasion—and it was ‘ the proudest day of his life,’ 
I'dare say—a countryman who was standing by quaintly observed: “The 
best way to get out of that fix, friend Hercules, isto ‘help yourself!’ 
Hercules immediately put his shoulder to the wheel~—of his dog-cart— 
and at once became that glorious charactér, a freeman. Such, brother 
electors, is your position. You, must help yourselves’ out of the “slough 
of despond’ in which you have.so long been immersed; but if you fail 
to do so’ by your own energies, I AM HERE to stimulate you. Mine is the 
voice that is destined to cheer your labours, mine the accents to réward 
them when you place me at the top of the poll. My ‘ detested riva?— 
IT use that term in a ‘free and independent’ sense, for personally I‘have 
the highest respect for his character, though until: yesterday’ T’ was 
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ignorant of his existence—my ‘detested rival’ is, they tell me, a stanch 
agriculturist ; beware lest he treat you like his own oxen. If he threaten 
with the goad, retort with your horns, bold men of Muffborough! Drive 
him from between the stilts of his own plough, bushharrow him with his 
own implements, dig it into him with his own spade, winnow him through 
his own sieve, thrash him with his own flail, pitch it into him with his 
own fork, grind him in his own mill. He reckons upon your votes 
as if he had sown them broadcast; arise, brother husbandmen, and 
show him that the few he reaps have been only drilled, in small, dark, 
separate holes, shunning the light of day. I am not a mere practical 
agriculturist like Squire Shovel, but, let me tell you, sons of the soil, 
that Iam something more. I am the advocate of every measure for 
fattening the farmer without stinting the meal of the mechanic. While I 
thrust my hand into no man’s pocket for’ rent, I levy no distress upon 
the tythe-pigs of the houseless poor. Anxious to relieve all classes from 
pressure, I trample upon no man’s corn. I am for everything. Not only 
would I remove your civil disabililies, but gladly sweep away all that are 
uncivil. My principles, in a word, are these: to humanise, improve, 
elaborate, and enlarge my species; and if ever the destinies of this great 
and happy country should be entrusted to my guidance—as I feel assured 
they one day will be—rely upon it, my sea-girt companions, that you 
will then have at the helm a pilot who can and will weather she storm. 
In the mean time, brother electors, prepare your plumpers, and on the 
day of election record them for 
“ Your obedient and faithful Servant, 
“ JoLLy GREEN. 


“ Mephistopheles Cottage, St. John’s Wood, 
July 4, 1852.” 


“ What do you think of that, Mr. Topcock ?” I exclaimed, as soon as I 
had finished; “that will make a slight sensation in Muffborough, 
I fancy.” 

ss Slight, sir!” replied my agent, on whose countenance it was difficult 
to say what emotion was uppermost ; “ ‘slight’ is not the word—say rather 
‘stunning.’ I beg your pardon, Mr, Green, but I really did no¢ imagine— 
though I was in some degree prepared—that even you could have pro- 
duced so—so—so remarkable a composition.” 

“T thought not,” I observed, with an air of quiet triumph. ‘‘ You are 
of opinion, then, that it will tell ?” 

“Perfectly,” returned Mr. Topcock; “ it is exactly what an election 
address ought to be; grand and misty, looming large with possibilities, 
but committing you to nothing ; figurative, vague, and eloquent. There 
is nothing in that address that the other side can, by any possibility, lay 
hold of. I call it as fine a piece of that sort of writing as the human 
pen is capable of producing. I couldn’t have done it myself. Really, the 
newspapers ought to admit it for nothing; but they won’t, that’s the 
worst of it; the better these things are done, the more they make you pay 
for ’em.” 

“Well, my friend,” said I, “that can’t be helped. Never mind the 
expense. What is it but a tribute to genius?” 

“ You’re right, Mr. Green. You're a sort of person I do like to do 
business with. By-the-by, we shall want a little more of that balance at 
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Gosling’s. There's petty cash, and secret service-money, and sundries, 
ou know. It’s all nonsense to talk about an election costing nothing. 
t must cost something. I haven't been at this sort of thing for thirty 

without finding that out.” . 

“Don’t mention it,” I replied. “ The man who wouldn’t lay down his 
eash for his country is unworthy to be called her representative. How 
much do you want ?” 

“A noble sentiment, Mr. Green. How much? Suppose we say— 
another— hey ?—another thousand ?” 

Not to detain the public with financial details, let it suffice that I gave 
Mr. Topcock a carte blanche for conducting all the expenses of the 
election. A little private memorandum also passed between us, by which 
I bound myself to lodge to his credit the sum of five hundred pounds the 
day after 1 took my seat in the House of Commons. It was the least I 
could do for one who was exerting himself so much in my cause, to the 
neglect, as he said, of all his other clients. 

‘“‘ Now, Mr. Green,”’ said he, as he put up his pocket-book, “I have a 
favour to ask of you. You must dine with me to-day. I want to introduce 
you to Smoaker, the leading attorney at Muffborough ; does all my busi- 
ness there ; happened to be in town just\inow ; the very man to be chairman 
of your committee ; he’ll be delighted with you, and you with him. We'll 
settle the whole plan of the campaign together. I'll put you in Smoaker’s 
hands, and then the sooner you go to the country the better.” 

I did not hesitate to accept this friendly invitation, and a very pleasant 
dinner we had. Topcock's claret was excellent, and Smoaker and I soon 
came to an understanding. I saw that he was just the man for my purpose, 
and drew him out accordingly. Indeed, so completely was he fascinated 
by my conversation and manners, that I believe there was nothing in the 
world he would not have promised to do for me, when, after shaking 
hands a great many times, we separated for the evening. 


IT. 
AFTER A TREMENDOUS STRUGGLE, I WRITE MYSELF “ M.P.” 


Pror.x who are unaccustomed to trace effects to their causes, would 
have felt the profoundest astonishment at witnessing the electrical effect 
which my presence excited in Muffborough, when, on the third day after 
the appearance of my address in The Muffborough Gazette, I entered 
that loyal city. Topcock and Smoaker had already preceded me, and 
been busy, as they told me, in canvassing the electors ; but I very well 
knew what it was that had so suddenly rendered me popular amongst the 
honest and unsophisticated burgesses. The shaft that is barbed by true 
eloquence never fails to hit the bull’s-eye of the public mind; on that 
mine had done so was plain to the meanest apprehension. To what 
other cause could be ascribed the demonstrations in my favour which 
greeted me at every turn? Why should the wives of even the humblest 
of the-electors have put on new gowns on the very day of my arrival ; 
why should their abenlie have been unceasingly occupied in drinking 
my health, in the strongest beer that the tap of the Green Lion afforded ; 
should the boys in the streets have assembled beneath my windows, 
and shouted my name till they were hoarse, when I scattered the coppers 
for which they so madly scrambled ? 
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But besides these public proofs of attachment to my person, I received 
the most encouraging assurances from my agent. Topcock told me that 
he had paid a visit to every one of the two hundred and sixty-five regis- 
tered electors, all of whom had sworn not to give their votes to my 
adversary, leaving it pretty certain that they were intended for me. 

“The Muffs,” he said, “are a body whom it is not difficult to persuade 
to their own advantage. They see in you, Mr. Green, a thorough 
Liberal ; and I have taken care they shall feel that your principles are so. 
A narrow, and, as I may term it, a close-fisted policy is not the thing for 
the men of Muffborough, who are themselves eminently open-handed ; 
they would ill deserve to be ¢en-pound householders if they were not. I 
believe, when the Reform Bill was carried, the assent of the men of Muff- 
borough to that valuable measure was mainly obtained by the insertion of 
the ten-pound clause. I think, Mr. Green,” he continued, smilingly, “ that 
I can promise you one-half of the constituency ; and when the Man in 
the Moon comes out, it will go very hard if we can’t at least divide the 
remainder.” 

“The Man in the Moon!” I exclaimed; “ you speak in riddles. Be 
so kind as to explain.” 

“‘Exeuse me, Mr. Green,” he replied, “that is one of our little mys- 
teries; the Man in the Moon is a particular friend of yours, though 
you may not happen to be acquainted with him. Every one knows 
Tom—hem—hem; what I mean is, that he is a distinguished stranger, 
who takes a great interest in your election; he is very influential with 
the Muffs, especially the ten-pounders. Jncog., Mr. Green, incog.; you 
understand me.”* 

So saying, he tapped his nose significantly with his forefinger, and 
gave me two or three expressive winks, as much as to say that the Man 
in the Moon was somebody who must be nameless. I rapidly compre- 
hended him, and saw at a glance that he was alluding to one of the 
highest personages in the realm, either Pr—nce Alb—rt or the Pr—me 
M—n—st—r; but reasons of state of course kept me silent, and, remem- 
bering the old proverb, I merely nodded in reply. 

My committee, who dined with me every day during my canvass, and 
who were the jolliest set of fellows | ever met with, were in the highest 
spirits at the brilliant prospect which lay before me ; and Lawyer Smoaker, 
as he coupled my name with the new House of Commons, gave it as his 
decided opinion that it only rested with myself to turn Mr. Sh—w 
L—f—vre out of the Sp—k—r’s chair on the very first night of the 
session. 

There is one thing which, as may well be supposed, I did not omit, in 
prosecuting my personal canvass, and that was to pay my respects to the 
softer portion of my constituents; neither will it startle the public to 
learn that my efforts were highly successful. I think it is a tolerably 
well-ascertained fact that the fair sex are not absolutely impregnable, and 
as far as my own experience goes—but perhaps I may be excused from 
dilating on this subject, discretion being my motto as well in affaires de 
cwur as in political warfare. I say nothing, therefore, of my interview 
with pretty Mrs. Sh—rte—ke, the wife of the chief b—k—r of Muff- 
borough, of whom I ordered a hundred-weight of p—rl—m—nt—a 
neat and appropriate idea—to distribute amongst the juvenile population 
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_ Of, the town; neither shall I describe the. scene that took. place between 
' those fascinating rival m—ll—n—rs, Miss B—bb of, the H—gh-street, 
| ae | ” T— 1B of the eH putige’s a) ene tay jasrapled 
. for.my. favours (I mean m itical ones, . ight, ha but 

aaaalons a feud which I Pealed by enean Ae to least 
as she could find hands to employ in, the work; nor shall ;the. public 
aceuse me of vanity.im repeating what Mrs, Sw—tbr—d, the, buxom 
b-—tch—r’s wife, said about. my “ uncommon pluck,” when I paid her the 
compliment of ui Laue an unlimited. supply. of r—mpst—ks. and 
k—-dn—ys for the luncheons at the ‘‘Green Lion,” on the day when the 
free and independent, burgesses were called upon to exercise their elec- 
toral rights. It may be enough for me to say, that 1 won.all hearts, and 
that the name of Green became thenceforward a household word in 
Muffborough. 

The day of nomination at length arrived. Although I knew the im- 
portance of the stake for which I was playing, and how entirely my 
country’s welfare depended on the issue, | met the morning with, an 
aspect as serene as that of nature herself. It is true that I had directed 
the Boots to call me early, for I was desirous of going over, in the privacy 
of my chamber, the heads of the speech which I was shortly to a. 
and as soon as he had performed his function, I sat up in bed for the 
purpose. I had, however, scarcely broken ground with the words, 
‘ Brother Electors,” when I heard a considerable scuffing and pattering 
of feet on the pavement beneath my bedroom window, which looked out 
upon the market-place. My impression was, that some of the most 
zealous of my) supporters were assembling to offer me a serenade, and I 


paused in my oration to listen to the welcome tribute; but though [heard . 


the sound of voices ascending, I could not exactly make out the words. I 
therefore stole quietly out of bed, and gently approaching one of the 
windows, raised it a little, while I concealed myself behind the curtain. 
The sounds arose again; yet, nearer asI now was to the enthusiastic 
choristers, I seemed as far off as ever from catching the meaning of the 
song. The Muffborough dialect, thought I, must be singularly broad, 
thus to evade the acuteness of my ear!; Again I Jistened, but, except a 
kind of nasal chant, now rising 2 MLE and then subsiding into faint 
tones, like the last efforts of an expiring violin, I could make nothing out 
of it. 

“I will take a peep at the singers,” said I to myself, and, at any rate, 
see if I cannot understand them.” 

Cautiously removing my nighcap, that I might not be caught en dés- 
habille, if accidentally discovered by any of the Muffborough ladies who 
chanced to be amongst the musicians, I peeped from behind the curtain ; 
but, to my extreme surprise, not a human being was visible, though the 
voices were louder than ever. I was now determined, cotite gui cotte, to 
, find out who the serenaders were, and fairly thrusting my head out of the 
window, gazed eagerly up anddown. Iam not prone to superstition, nor 
apt to believe in ocular deceptions ; but what Isaw was either preter- 
, matural or strangely delusive, for, except a flock of cackling geese, and a 
; few grunting black pigs, the market-place was entirely empty. These 
annoying brutes expecting, I suppose,: that I had come to feed them, 
.Set.up a loud noise on seeing me ; but they took nothing by their motion, 
_ for 1 slammed the window - an in their faces and went back agaim to 
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bed, thoroughly disgusted with ‘the interruption, which had ‘entirel 
driven my intended speech out of my head. I'imagine, after this, that 
must have fallen asleep, for thé next thing I recollect was'a loud knocking 
‘at my door, and the well-known accents of Blithers, informing me that 
‘nine o’clock had struck, and that the committee were waiting breakfast 
for me, before they escorted me to the hustings. 

Of course I made short work of ‘my toilette when I found myself thus 
called upon by my country, and in less than ten minutes I was encircled 
by my friends, sustaining natute with prime rashers of Muffborough 
bacon. It was well that we made play ; for before the process of masti- 
cation had been ten minutes in operation, the sound of music—real 
music this time—was heard, accompanied by the shouts of the multitude. 
Smoaker jumped up and rushed to the balcony. It was my own band 
that was advancing along the High-street, like an avalanche down Mount 
Blane. ‘As quick as lightning I dashed into the balcony after Smoaker, 
and taking off my green velvet cap, waved it in the air, while I uttered 
three British cheers. The Muffborough men took up the signal, and 
rent the air with their cries, while at the same moment the gallant band 
struck up the well-known melody of “See the conquering Hero comes,” 
a compliment which I acknowledged by saluting and cheering more 
vigorously than ever. The cortege speedily assembled in front of the 
Green Lion, to form in order of procession, Smoaker’s activity was un- 
paralleled. He was here, there, and everywhere, in a moment; now 
serrying the ranks of the non-electors, now deploying the columns of the 
free and independent burgesses ; now throwing the right in front, now 
making the left the pivot. Ten o’clock struck, and I issued from the 
portico of the Green Lion, radiant with animation and full of martial fire. 
It was a sea of green in every direction: green were the banners, green 
the ribbons, green the electors, and greener than all mysetr. If I had 
had a sword by my side, I should have drawn it at that moment ; but 
unfortunately I was not standing for the county, so there was no pretext 
for wearing one. in revanche, I kissed my hand and smiled upon the 
ladies, who waved their kerchiefs and fluttered their ribbons in reply, 
while the men of Muffborough shouted their cri de guerre of ‘ Green 
for ever !” 

The procession then moved on. First came a phalanx of non-electors, 
three-and-three, the sacred colour of the Moslemah streaming from their 
wideawakes, and brilliantly contrasting with the ensanguined glow of 
their countenances. Then followed my brave banner-bearers, who “ gave 
their horse-tails to the wind” with more than Moslem energy. The 
banners themselyes were worthy of the utmost admiration. On one of 
them, I appeared at full length in the costume of the infant Hercules 
strangling the Hydra of Protection in his gory cradle; on another, 
armed cap-d-pie, and with my lance in the rest, like the Knight of La 
Mancha, I was charging a windmill, a severe and bitter allegory, intended 
to typify my hostility to dear bread ; on a third, I was represented in full 
British pontificals, trampling on a triple crown, to signify my horror of 
. Popery; and on a fourth, I stood forward in the very dress which I then 
actually wore, while'a scroll floated over my head, on which was inscribed, 
“Behold the man of onr choice!” |Next came the band, playing the 
inspiring air of “Go where Glory awaits thee ;” a troop of real electors 
followed, two-arid-two, and’ thién, leaning on the’arms of Smoaker and my 
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seconder, appeared the Hero of the Day! After this it is scarcely worth 
while to particularise anybody else. 

It was not far to the hustings, but owing to the popular enthusiasm 
which caused the procession to halt repeatedly, it was some time before 
we reached them, which we did, it seems, simultaneously, with the other 


party, who cut but a very sorry figure, the only allegory they could 
muster being conveyed by the tune of “‘ Hooray for the Bonnets of 
Bloo !”—a ridiculous anachronism, which might have answered very well 
at John o’ Groat’s or the Land’s End, but was quite out of place in 
Muffborough. It would have formed a fine subject for Vandervelde or 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, had either of them been present, the moment when 
I first encountered my antagonist on the hustings, which my money had 
eon for, a fact which he little knew, or he would have trembled where 

stood, as, indeed, I think he did. We glared at each other privately, for 
a moment, beneath the shadow of our head-pieces, and then, with ready 
dissimulation, converted these deadly scowls into the semblance of a 
friendly greeting. 

“‘T am at home here,” said I, in a tone of deep meaning which my 
adversary was unable to fathom. “ Animosity is for the battle-field. Mr. 
Shovel, accept my hand !” 

I accompanied these words with the proffer of my stalwart palm, and 
the magnanimity of my conduct elicited deafening shouts from the mul- 
titude. Mr. Shovel shook it in some confusion, and then retired to his 
side of the hustings. 

Being the older man of the two, my antagonist’s name was put up first. 
He was proposed by Mr. Poleaxe, a Conservative butcher, and the sworn 
foe of the Liberal Sweetbreads. The man made a slaughtering kind of 
speech, as if he was killing a calf, instead of supporting a friend. The 
seconder was a farmer, named Gumpshire, who wore a very bad hat, and 
talked worse language—but it was quite good enough for the occasion. 
Then came my turn. Smoaker proposed me. Smoaker was eloquent ; 
Smoaker was strong ; I could hardly have done it better myself. My 
seconder was Mr. Spinner, the eminent wheelwright ; and he, too, turned 
the agricultural party over and over, as if they had been so much hay, 
and he was making it. 

The nominations made, Mr. Shovel stood forward. He told the electors 
that no one loved Muffborough so well as he; and splendidly hooting at 
him in reply, they asked him what he had ever done for it? He said he 
was for preserving all the institutions of the country, and was reminded 
of being an unmitigated game-preserver. He said he would support 
the Church, and straightway was asked where was his subscription for the 
steeple ? About the extension of the franchise, he did not think it expe- 
dient Here he was interrupted by such a roar of impatience, that 
every syllable he afterwards uttered was lost in the din ; and thoroughly 
discomfited by his reception, Mr. Shovel withdrew to devour that morti- 
fieation which was increased in a tenfold degree when THE POPULAR 
CANDIDATE, gracefully bowing, advanced to the front of the hustings. 

What I said I need not recapitulate. The arguments I made use of 
have ever since furnished the J'imes with materials for leading articles, 
which are not even yet exhausted; while the editor of the Muffborough 
Gazette, who was standing with six of his best reporters at my elbow, 
was heard to declare, that for wit and sarcasm, and brilliant gladiatorial 
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display, he was convinced that not even the present Ch—nce—ll—r of 
the Exch—q—r was a match for me, and in the next number of his 
paper he seriously advised him, in a notice to correspondents, to look to 

is laurels. At the close of my speech a show of hands was taken, and 
declared, as a matter of course, to be in my favour; on which a poll 
was demanded on the part of Mr. Shovel. Then came a scene of 


tremendous confusion. The Blues made a rush at the hustings, as if 
with the intention of attacking the popular candidate, but were gallantly 
met and driven back by the indomitable Greens; fisticuffs were ex- 
changed, cabbage-stalks darkened the air, vituperative epithets flew 
about like wildfire, and at one moment a strong disposition showed itself 
on the part of the civic authorities to read the Riot Act, a course which 
was only prevented by two circumstances; first, the fact that there were 
no troops in the town to fire upon the Blue mob, and next, that the 
moment the subject was mentioned, the aforesaid Blue mob took to their 
heels, and left the field of victory to the triumphant Greens. 

It was now that the real, stirring business which had thrown me upon 
the regards of the Nation began, and my marvellous activity, aided in a 
minor degree by Topcock and Smoaker, developed itself. As I descended 
from the hustings to the tune of “ There’s a good time coming, boys,” 
Topcock whispered in my ear that the Man in the Moon had arrived ; 
*‘ but,” he added, ‘‘ I recommend you not to notice him ; he knows what 
he’s about. Shovel’s party is stronger than I thought for, so our friend 
will have to lay it on pretty thick.” I understood diplomacy too well to 
interfere with another minister’s department, and could only express my 
thanks by a grateful look. ‘I must now,” said Topcock, ‘look up the 
outlying voters: we must get all the doubtful ones first.” Space does not 
permit me to describe all the manceuvres which, like another Hannibal, 
I performed, in conjunction with Smoaker, to secure the unsophisticated 
Muffs, who would otherwise have fallen victims to the arts of the opposite 
party ; but I will mention one instance. Topcock, by means of an argu- 
ment which he assured me his experience had always found successful, 
though what it was he would not tell me, had obtained the promise of a 
vote from a most respectable elector, named Porker, whose only failing 
— if it could be called one during the late hot weather—was a manifesta- 
tion in favour of strong beer. Mr. Porker resided on his own farm, 
eating, drinking, and smoking, like another Cincinnatus, and not devoting 
himself with remarkable energy to anything else. As long as he re- 
mained in his Sabine retreat, it was evident to myself and Smoaker that 
he could not be depended upon to go to the poll. His inclination and his 
intellect, feebly as it glimmered, would have led him to record his vote 
in favour of “the popular candidate ;” but it was difficult to make him 
understand who that was, and, moreover, he might be waylaid, if he set 
out unaccompanied, 

On the evening before the election, having given it out that I was 
engaged in writing despatches, I borrowed a cap and gown from the 
landlady of the Green Lion, and, slipping out by a private way, pro- 
ceeded to the residence of Mr. Porker. Accessible, as I understood he 
was, to female blandishments, I commenced operations by singing the 
Irish melody of ‘“ Wake, dearest, wake,” beneath his lattice, which soon 
brought him outside; and once across his threshold, changing the air to 
“Come unto these yellow sands,” I imveigled him to a lonely public 
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~ ‘house, called the “ Muffborough ria wr where Blithers, and two or 





three faithful followers whom he had retained, soon persuaded him to 
taste the joys of the flowing can, and whiff “the gem-adorned chibouque,” 
to such an extent that. he was not in a condition to return home that 
evening. In the mean time the Shovellers had surrounded Mr. .Porker’s 
domicile, and remained all night in his garden, intending to grab him the 
first thing in the morning. When that morning came, he was conducted 
from ‘“‘the Muffborough Serpent” to the polling-booth, and the first 
a who testified in my favour to the purity of election was Mr. 
Porker, of Gruntwell. 
But feminine fascination and barrelled beer were not the only induce- 
ments held out to make the men of Muffborough take a statesmahlike 
view of the great question which impended. I distributed myself amongst 
them, and, without committing myself by a single definite promise, which 
would have amounted to “ intimidation,* threw out such lures of colonial 
ee fat livings, military commands, and judicial appointments, 
t, I feel proud to say it, I must have gained over nearly every man 
who afterwards voted for me; and many a future Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Duke of Wellington is at this moment in expectation of the 
episcopal truncheon or the military mitre. 
+ Cool-headed as I am by nature, my brain. still whirls when I think of 
the frantic excitement of Muffborough ‘on the memorable 8th of July: 
how at one moment all seemed lost, when fat Mrs. Poleaxe, in her bran 
new carriage, came driving in from her “country seat ;” Marrowbone 
Hall, with a dozen turnip-feeding farmers, who, at the very last moment, 
basely deserted me for Mr. Shovel; and how their defection was remedied 
when Smoaker, on a gallant grey, appeared with a cortége of fifteen 
electoral Bluchers, whose arrival turned the Waterloo of Muffborough 
in in my favour. On a moderate calculation, I made seventy-two 
speeches that day, each under the inspiration of its own glass of brandy- 
and-water, and without the lucidity of my brain being diverted from its 
accustomed current. At length four o’clock struck—the last man was 
polled—the returning officer received the lists, and, to the maddening 
delight of the patriots of Muffborough, it was found that I had gained 
the day by a majority of ong! The countenances of the Shovellers 
fell, and the Green Band, at my suggestion, immediately struck up the 
derisive tune of “ Oh, dear, what can the matter be!” which was played, 
I am happy to say, in the most sardonic manner of which wind-instru- 
ments are capable. 
I am now reposing on my laurels, undisturbed by the allegations of 
“The Muffborough Scorpion” that my election was gained by “ bribery 
and corruption”—a perfectly absurd accusation, for not a shilling was 
given by me to a single elector, nor would the honest fellows, I am con- 
vinced, have accepted the smallest coin of the realm in exchange for 
their unpurchasable votes. With equal contempt, also, I treat the charge 
of intimidation in the case of Porker, though a petition, I am told, is 
getting up to unseat me. Thanks to my r—y—l or m—n—st—r—l 
iend, the Man in the Moon, I am firmer in the saddle than my enemies 
imagine, as they will find when I bring in my bill for making the present 


ament perpetual. 
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